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POLITICS  AND  HISTORY, 


OF  LUXURY. 


HERE  is  the  boundary,  the  line  of  repa¬ 


ration  between  laudable  and  pernicious 
luxury  ?  I  am  unable  to  mark  it.  I  grieve  to 
lee  fo  many  hands  employed  on  frivolous  pieces 
of  furniture,  on  ufelels  jewels,  on  fuperfluous 
articles  of  decoration,  and  on  tranfitory  and 
puerile  forms ;  yet  I  love  to  behold  the  fame 
luxury  fupply  us  with  wines,  with  compound 
drinks,  and  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which, 
in  the  wild  date,  are  poor  and  auftere,  but,  by 
high  cultivation,  are  brought  to  our  tables  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  fealbns,  and  acquire  a  plump- 
nefs  and  an  exquifite  flavour.  I  condemn  the 
luxury  which  engrolfes  vaft  enclofures  for  the 
bloody  territory  of  the  chace;  but  I  cherifli 
that  luxury  which  creates  amufements,  iEIean 
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games,  and  theatrical  entertainments ;  thofe 
entertainments  which,  by  foftening  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people,  enlarge  their  underftanding, 
and  which  would  be  the  moft  perfect  fchool, 
if  a  wife  police  were  to  check  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  authors,  and  to  admit  into  the  profeflion 
of  adors  men  only  of  regular  deportment, 

1  love  the  luxury  which  correds  the  bitters 
infeparable  from  life;  but  I  deteft  that  which 
drains  the  fubftance  of  men  to  form  tranfient 
enjoyments.  How  fhall  we  feparate  thefe  two 
kinds  of  luxury,  how  (hall  we  diftinguiflh  them 
even  in  our  language  ?  I  would  not  choofe  to 
be  a  ftupid  or  ferocious  favage,  with  the  bow  as 
the  only  pledge  of  my  fuftenance,  differing 
little  from  a  brute,  and  almoft  as  miferable ;  yet 
hill  lefs  would  I  be  one  of  thofe  young  men  of 
fafnion  who,  to  indulge  their  cruel  and  fanciful 
caprices,  torment  horfes,  dogs,  valets,  and  what¬ 
ever  they  encounter  with. 

There  is  a  luxury  which,  by  quickening  na¬ 
ture,  opens  the  ftores  of  her  fecundity;  which, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  perfeds  the  defigns 
of  the  Creator ;  and  which  makes  man  a  focial 
and  enlightened  being,  kindling  the  torch  of 
genius,  and  bellowing  on  all  that  furrounds  him 
a  cheerful  exiftence,  by  the  pliancy  and  variety 
of  arts  and  talents*  There  is  another  luxury 

which 
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which  intoxicates  man,  which  renders  him  ob¬ 
durate,  and  which  fervilely  attaches  him  to 
wretchednefs,  to  puerility,  and  to  purfuits 
which  pride  glofles,  but  which  deftroy  inftead 
of*  animating  the  human  fpecies.  Still  it  bears 
the  name  of  luxury,  a  word  vague  and  unde- 
finable,  and  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  as 
breeding  falfe  notions.  But  without  luxury 
there  would  be  no  arts.  This  reflection  recon¬ 
ciles  us  fomewhat  to  the  term;  for  mufic, 

poetry,  and  dancing,  are  delicious  arts  which 
touch  the  foul. 

Finally,  when  luxury,  in  times  confidered  as 
barbarous,  maintained  many  domeftics,  and  l'onie- 
times  four  or  five  hundred  gentlemen  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  a  baron,  though  reprehenfible,  it  was 
much  prefeiable  to  that  which  heaps  diamonds 
upon  an  ugly  or  dull  courtezan. 

I  fhould  at  prefent  be  aim  oft  equally  afraid 
either  to  abolifh  luxury  or  to  give  it  a  ftiil 
greater  extenfion.  This  word  feems  fated  to 
embarrafs  philofophers,  who  know  not  where  to 
flop,  or  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation ;  for 
the  ages  without  luxury  are  remarkable  in  hif- 
tory  for  dreadful  famines,  witnefs  the  chronicles 
and  ftatutes  of  Charlemagne.  But  if  reproduc¬ 
tion  depend  on  luxury;  if,  without  this  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  would  crow 
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languid ;  if  enchafed  watches  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  procuring  of  food  ;  let  us 
tolerate  trinkets,  that  we  may  have  cattle.  This 
chain  of  connexion,  though  incomprehenfible,  b 
may  really  exifl ;  and  it  belongs  not  to  moral 
theory  to  combat  what  ftems  to  fatisfy  all  the 
world.  Every  one  dreads  abftinence  ;  and  Dio¬ 
genes  alone  could  fancy  that,  it  well  borne,  it 
might  equal  fruition. 

The  words  moft  ufed  are  almoft  invariably 
the  word:  underftood.  What  is  termed  luxury 
is  the  perpetual  fpur  which  incites  man  to  la¬ 
bour,  which  whets  his  induftry,  which  ani¬ 
mates  him  to  lofty  deeds,  and  which  creates  all 
the  fruits  and  the  varied  bleffings  of  the  earth : 
it  is  a  fpring  ever  in  aftion,  that  quickens  na¬ 
ture ;  for  nothing  is  produced  but  by  the  love 
of  pleafure  and  the  humour  of  the  confumer. 

Thus,  there  are  no  bounds  to  this  tafte  for 
luxury,  which  dif plays  all  the  views  of  the 
creation.  Afluredly  the  human  race  is  happieft 
in  countries  where  luxury  is  known  :  whatever 
is  for  the  ufe  of  man,  ail  arts,  and  all  inven¬ 
tions,  flow  inceflantly  from  one  hand  into  ano¬ 
ther.  But  in  climates  where  the  induftry  of 
man  is  cramped,  the  moft  luxuriant  foil  bears 
only  ufelefs  vegetables.  Man  is  there  weak, 
and  traverfes  only  deferts. 
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To  the  word  luxury  let  us  therefore  fubfti- 
tute  the  explanatory  terms  fpur  of  man,  fpur  of 
his  labour,  ferment  of  reproduction. 

Luxury  confers  upon  the  earth  its  fertility. 
Separate  then,  it  will  be  laid,  the  pernicious 
from  the  luxury  that  is  ufeful.  I  would  attempt 
it;  but  the  talk  is  difficult,  and  I  lhall  defer  it 
until  another  time.  Meanwhile,  if  you  cannot 
conti  ol  yourfelt,  why  fhould  you  redrain  the 
fade  of  the  confumer  ?  He  always  gives  you  a 
labour  for  yours :  the  fign  which  he  prefents  to 
you  is  the  reprefentative  fymbol  of  his  own  in- 
duftry,  or  of  that  of  his  ancedors.  Why  de- 
pnve  a  man  of  his  enjoyment  ?  Do  you  wiffi 
that  he  Ihould  link  into  doth,  that  he  Ihould 
Hide  the  chief  faculties  of  his  foul  and  body, 
that  he  Ihould  clog  the  habitual  activity  with 
which  he  is  endowed  ?  Suffer  him  to  give  na¬ 
ture  every  poffible  form  ;  fuffer  him  to  combine 
matter;  for  from  this  modification  will  fpring 
abundance.  Speak  not  of  the  mere  neceliaries 
of  life ;  he  will  never  acquire  them  without 
having  the  idea  of  fuperfluities,  without  the  pain 
of  labour,  without  the  fruit  of  attention.  To 
the  end  that  all  may  enjoy,  all  mud  labour. 
The  whole  con  fids  in  this,  that  the  hand  of  man 

never  lhall  remain  idle,  that  his  brain  lhall  never 
grow  torpid. 
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Luxury  is  a  perpetual  ftimulant ;  leave  to 
th  is  llimulant  the  talk  of  creating  many  different 
fubftances.  What  corrects  the  inequality  of 
riches,  is  only  this  varied  delire  of  enjoyments  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  each  finds  his  fupport  in  the 
caprices  of  another. 

You  who  quarrel  with  luxury,  afcribe  to  it 
ills  which  it  does  not  occafion  ;  they  have  other 
caufes.  Consider  that  this  luxury  which  you 
condemn  is  what  invigorates  man,  what  triples 
his  life,  what  charms  his  exiftence.  Man  is 
not  rendered  happy  by  your  moral  precepts, 
but  by  furniture,  clothes,  utenfils,  commodious 
houfes,  wholefome  and  well- prepared  food  :  and 
without  the  luxury  of  enamelled  gold- boxes, 
diamonds,  pictures,  bronzes,  and  ftatues,  we 
fhould  not  have  a  multitude  of  agreeable  and 
ufeful  articles  which  are  reckoned  elfential  to 
pur  comforts. 

The  political  machine  is  of  large  dimenfions, 
and  has  a  connexion  between  all  its  parts.  De¬ 
claimed  Hop.  Know  you  what  you  are  about 
to  fay?  Have  you  reflected  well?  Would 
you  wifh  to  deprive  man  of  whatever  is  ufeful, 
convenient,  and  agreeable  ?  Take  care ;  the 
firft  invention  was  a  luxury  ;  the  rudeft  cloth¬ 
ing  is  a  modification  of  nature;  it  is  the  effect 
of  labour.  Luxury  is  likewife  a  work  of  man’s 

hands ; 
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hands ;  it  mu  ft  pleafe  fome  one  lince  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  more  labours,  the  more  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  the  more  enjoyments,  the  more 
reproductions.  Stop  no  fpecies  of  toil,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be ;  for  man  knows  for  what  he 
toils. 

Declaimer,  you  would  eat  very  coarfe  bread, 
if  the  other  arts  did  not  improve  baking;  for  it 
is  an  art  to  make  bread.  The  fineft  paltry,  the 
lighted:  bilcuit,  is  no  more  a  luxury  than  the 
W'orfl  bread  ill  made.  A  more  attentive  labour 
is  all  that  diflinguithes  good  from  bad  food. 

Activity  in  the  circulation,  ardour  for  labour, 
fertile  and  varied  productions,  thefe  are  what 
fpring  from  luxury,  that  great  incentive  which 
toils  inceflantly  on  nature,  becaufe  it  puts  all  in 
motion  :  and  if  it  brings  diamonds  from  Gol- 
conda,  the  firft  and  annual  advances  of  fpecie 
neceflary  to  cultivation  are,  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count,  the  more  conliderable. 

Let  the  word  luxury  be  no  longer  cited, 
therefore,  in  abadlenfe;  let  it  be  confidered  as 
a  ferment  of  emulation  diffufed  among  men, 
which  animates  their  induftry,  and  which,  from 
their  reciprocal  efforts,  combines  different  in¬ 
ventions  of  which  human  genius  profits.  It  is 
by  the  concourfe  of  fo  many  effeCts  that  fociety 
is  elaborated,  and  gains  every  day  a  multitude 
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profperity. 

As  Icon  as  primitive  equality  is  interrupted, 
and  the  right  of  property  admitted,  it  muft  be 
left  to  luxury  to  break  down  the  large  eftates, 
and  throw  the  fragments  into  the  hands  of  the 
clafs  worft  provided  for.  Such  is  the  work  of 
luxury,  which  will  reftore  fome  degree  of 
equality,  by  making  the  rich  perpetual  contri- 
butors  to  the  poor;  no  man  will  flourifh  in  in¬ 
dolence  ;  and  the  belt  cultivated  and  mofl 
profperous  kingdoms  are  thofe  where  luxury 
reproduces  fubfiftence.  There  are  unqueftion- 
ably  fome  luxuries  that  are  lefs  ufefui  than 
others  :  it  is  better  to  fpetid  money  on  the  fields 
than  in  the  fhop  of  a  lapidary  or  a  jeweller;  it  is 
better  to  plant  three  thoufand  fruit-trees,  than 
to  condemn  a  piece  of  ground  to  fupply  a  fer- 
vile  fhade,  which  may  afford  a  cool  retreat  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  a  year  ;  or  to  cover  the  fingers 
with  rings.  But  a  falie  computation,  or  an  er¬ 
roneous  whim,  hinders  not  luxury,  under  ano¬ 
ther  name,  from  being  the  fpur  of  labour,  the 
animator  of  empires,  and  the  comforter  of  the 
human  race  ;  fince  by  means  of  indufhy,  kept 
perpetually  in  adtion,  it  gives  birth  to  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  affords  a  multitude  of  enjoyments  to 
all  thofe  who  love  pleafure,  that  is,  to  the  whole 
race  of  men? 
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The  evils  which  are  afcribed  to  luxury  orhT. 
nate  from  the  bad  adminiftratiou  of  govern¬ 
ments.  Befides,  luxury  exifts  in  infinite  fhades; 
republics  and  monarchies  are  at  this  time  nearly 
upon  a  level,  and  do  not  refill  luxury.  Man 
has  too  decided  a  tafle  for  pleafures  to  banifn  it. 
If  it  be  am  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which  at  p refen t 
pervades  all  Europe.  Loudon,  Paris,  Naples, 
Amfterdam,  Vienna,  Peterfburg,  Berne,  and 
Venice,  are  in  this  refpe£t  nearly  on  a  par. 
Luxury  has  found  its  way  even  into  republics  ; 
they  have  difcovered  that  this  word  is  merely  a 
bugbear;  for  the  luxury  of  individuals  can  never 
exceed  the  general  abilities  of  a  nation. 

All  the  clamours  againft  luxury  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  reform  of  it.  Civilifation  neceflarily 
brought  along  with  it  the  progrefs  of  luxury, 
and  the  love  of  fenfual  pleafures.  But  if  ail 
age,  emafculated  by  the  indulgence  of  luxury, 
has  loft  the  chivalric  virtues,  it  has  acquired  in 
return  the  knowledge  proper  to  form  a  good  le- 
giflation.  It  frames  laws  which  are  truly  cal¬ 
culated  for  men,  and  which  fecure  the  deftiny 
of  future  generations.  Poor  and  virtuous  na¬ 
tions  cannot  trace  the  plan  of  public  felicity  ; 
their  hearts  are  upright,  but  their  ideas  are  con- 
i'iicd.  Good  education  is  the  lot  of  nations 
which  have  many  enjoyments;  man  reafons 

mo  ft 
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mofr  profoundly  in  thofe  times  which  the  rigid 
condemn.  Thus  every  thing  is  compenfated, 
and  a  nation  which  pofleffes  no  longer  the  war¬ 
like  virtues  in  the  fame  vigour,  has,  at  leaft  for 
its  lupport,  maxims  of  polity  which  the  admi** 
niftrators  of  nations  whll  not  dare  to  infringe* 

D 


VICIOUS  LEGISLATIONS. 

.  I 

VICIOUS  legislations  form  had  governments^ 
which  were  never  fo  in  their  origin.  Under  an 
arbitrary  monarch  thefe  legifiations  fleep  :  he 
perceives  confufedly  that  they  are  ufeful  to  his 
power,  provided  he  wants  that  elevated  genius 
which  could  lead  him  to  reform  the  laws  that 
opprefs  in  detail,  while  he  himfelf  opprefles  in 
the  aggregate.  It  is  an  inftindi  of  arbitrary 
fovereignty  to  permit  the  continuance  of  what¬ 
ever  can  harafs  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

A  good  legiflation  reftores  to  each  citizen  a 
degree  of  liberty ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 
whether  the  government  tends  to  defpotiim,  by 
appreciating  the  repugnance  of  the  fovereign  or 
his  minifters  to  a  reform  of  the  civil  laws :  it  is 
impofllble  that  thefe  laws,  when  improved, 
fiiould  not  favour  that  natural  right  the  very 

name 
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name  of  which  terrifies  the  adminiftrators  of  a 
defpotic  hate. 

There  can  be  no  liberty  where  knowledge 
and  fcience  do  not  fiourifh  :  the  more  thefe  are 
diffufed,  the  more  does  the  haughtinefs  of  power 
lofe  its  oppreffing  force. 

Whatever  belongs  to  defpotifm  is  vain  :  it 
places  all  its  grandeur  in  a  faftidious  pomp  ;  and 
careffes  vices,  becaufe  it  finds  its  account  in  par¬ 
ticular  ones.  Thofe  who  are  tenacious  of  futile, 
and,  moll  frequently,  unjuft  privileges,  bring 
about  the  deftrudion  of  dates  :  the  nobles,  who 
in  feveral  kingdoms  have  too  great  an  afcend- 
ency,  are  a  wedge  which. feparates  the  fovereRn 
from  his  fubjeds,  which  difunites  them  by  act¬ 
ing  equally  on  both.  Replete  with  vanity,  and 
infected  by  egotifm,  the  public  good  occupies 
but  little  of  their  attention. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  bed  of  the 
civil  laws  have  been  edabliflied  either  during 
civil  wars,  or  immediately  after.  This  ought 
not  to  furprife  us ;  the  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  good  or  bad,  being  in  fimilar 
conjunctures  fhaken,  every  one  recurs  to  the 
natural  rights  of  fociety. 

During  civil  wars  the  dedrudion  of  the  Hate 
is  not  to  be  dreaded.  Notwithdandirw  the 
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people  may  be  divided  into  factions,  it  is  far 

from 
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from  being  annihilated:  it  has,  on  the  othef 
hand,  a  fuperabundance  of  vital  aftion.  If  the 
father  contends  againft  the  fon,  brother  againft 
brother,  and  citizen  againft  citizen,  the  country 
Is  diftradted,  but  not  deftroyed.  The  love  of 
the  public  weal,  predominating  in  the  breaft  of 
each  individual,  is  only  deceived  as  to  the  means; 
and  in  all  thefe  reparative  wars  (which  evinces 
the  neceffitv  fometimes,  and  even  the  goodnefs 
of  them)  the  triumphant  party  has  invariably 
juftice  on  its  fide. 

What  is  a  ftate?  is  it  not  an  affemblage  of  all 
the  individuals  of  whom  a  nation  is  formed  ? 
Ought  we  to  be  furprifed  that  thefe  individuals 
have  paffions?  can  they  be  exempt  from  feel¬ 
ing,  like  the  corpfes  ranged  in  a  line  in  a 


cemetery  ? 

The  infurredtion  of  a  nation  conftantly  cri¬ 
minates  the  adminiftration  :  it  at  the  leaft  wards 
off  a  greater  danger;  for  citizens  bear  with  pa¬ 
tience  liipportahle  ills,  and  when  they  proceed 
to  a  formal  difobedience,  it  is  becaufe  there  has 
been  an  infringement  of  certain  privileges,  of 
certain  cuftoms  to  which  nations  are  fometimes 
more  attached  than  to  the  fundamental  laws. 

Thefe  violent  commotions  are  rarely  without 
a  real  motive:  the  people  find  themfelves  ag¬ 
grieved,  either  becaifte  an  attempt  has  been  made 

to 
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to  deprive  them  of  the  ufages  to  whiclkcuftom 
bus  attached  the m ,  or  becaufe  their  confidence 
has  been  fhaken  by  an  attack  on  their  religious 
principles,  or  on  the  body  of  magiftracy. 

The  tie  which  binds  feveral  thoufands  of  men 
to  a  fingle  individual  has  always  appeared  to  me 
inexplicable:  as  it  is  drawn  tighter,  fo  it  relaxes 
and  elongates  by  a  multitude  of  little  un per¬ 
ceived  caufes.  Men  feel  the  necefii ty  of  a  go- 
vernment:  they  applaud  the  ads  of  the  fove- 
reign,  when  thefe  ads  are  worthy  the  majefly 
of  the  throne  and  that  of  the  nation;  but  they 
deteft  the  caprices  of  the  man,  more  efpecially 
when,  by  hafty  edids,  he  appears  to  entertain  a 
high  contempt  for  popular  opinion. 

The  people  bear  more  patiently  great  attacks, 
than  little  ones  made  repeatedly  and  at  intervals, 
becaufe  in  the  former  they  either  fee  or  fufpefk 
the  work  of  neceffity,  or  of  the  general  good  ; 
while  in  the  latter  they  can  only  perceive  a  de- 
fign  to  thwart  and  juggle  them  in  what  regards 
their  taftes,  pleafures,  or  habits. 

The  fureft  expedient  to  appeafe  fedition  is  to 
latisfy  the  people.  A  prudent  and  wife  prince 
will  reap  a  full  harveft  of  glory  by  retrading  in 
time:  he  ought  to  know  that  in.  every  political 
body  there  is  a  readion  ;  and  if  he  has  not  been 

fu  rprifed 
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furpriied  at  obedience,  neither  ought  he  to  be 
aftonifhed  at  refiftance. 

Whenever  the  horfe  winces,  it  is  becaufe  he 
is  ill  at  eafe,  and  becaufe  his  rider  is  impatient 
or  unlkilful.  The  prince  will  difplay  a  true 
greatnefs  of  foul,  by  not  founding  his  obftinacy 
on  a  falfe  policy.  If  he  errs  in  this  particular, 
genius  takes  advantage  of  his  error,  fully  aware 
that  every  legiflation,  to  have  its  full  effed, 
ought  to  concur  with  the  confent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  If  they  are  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to 
receive  a  beneficent  law,  the  prince  fhould  wait 
till  their  eyes  are  more  clearly  opened;  and  it 
behoves  him  to  fubdue  in  himfelf  every  human 
paffion,  to  the  end  that  he  may  preferve  the 
glorious  title  of  legiflator — a  title  to  which  he 
'  can  have  no  legitimate  claim,  provided  he  does 
not  difcover,  by  an  infurredion  of  the  people, 
that  their  grievances  are  urgent,  and  demand  re- 
drefs.  As  everv  thins:  in  this  world  is  com- 

J  U 

pofed  of  parts  infinitely  fmall,  he  ought,  in  cafes 
of  popular  murmuring,  to  confider  whether 
thefe  may  not  have  a  concealed  reafon  at  leaft 
tantamount  to  his  own.  Whatever  he  may  have 
done  in  hafte,  he  ought  to  reconfider  and  amend. 

If  the  revolt  of  the  citizens  has  not  had  a 
juftifiable  caufe,  the  fedition  will  fall  of  itfelf, 

and 
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and  will  never  gain  over  the  fuperior  clafles. 
But  if  the  citizens  have  grievances  that  call 
aloud  for  redrefs,  how  can  the  prince  conceive 
that  the  political  body  will  be  delbtute  of  action, 
fentiment,  and  life?  Would  he  be  honoured 
by  commanding  a  troop  of  (laves,  always  trem¬ 
bling  and  lubmiffive  in  the  renunciation  of  their 
will  ?  Would  he,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  placed  over 
men,  at  tne  head  of  whom  he  could  be  proud  of 

his  ftation  ?  The  reaction  of  the  citizens  is  a 
proot  of  national  liberty. 

The  prince  ought  never  to  negleft  the  means 
of  appeafing  a  revolt ;  and  here  it  more  efpe- 
.  daily  becomes  him  to  fubdue  in  himfelf  every 
perfonal  emotion  of  vanity  :  he  would  render 
himfelf  little  and  contemptible  by  an  endeavour 
to  give  to  his  own  will  a  predominancy,  when 
it  is  oppofed  by  the  general  will ;  he  would  fu r- 
nifh  to  the  levolters  thole  mod  formidable  wea¬ 
pons,  the  courage  and  fury  of  defpair;  and  he 

would  be  refponfible  for  all  the  mifchiefs  which 
might  enfue. 

I  know  or  nothing  finer  in  a  fovereign  than 
an  honourable  retreat,  a  majeftic  pacification,  or 
a  generous  avowal  of  a  political  error,  even 
though  he  himfelf  fiiould  not  have  been  de¬ 
ceived.  A  monarch  whole  judgment  is  found 
and  clear  will  wait  for  a  more  favourable  feafon 
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to  effect  thofe  great  changes  which  are  trie 
fult  of  many  caufes  happily  combined :  the  cle^ 
mency  of  a  prince  ought  to  defcend  from  the 
throne  like  thofe  pleafant  and  refreshing  fhowers 
which,  on  a  tempeftuous  day,  fall  on  the  earth 
amid  the  clatter  of  the  thunder  and  the  majefty 
of  the  ftorm. 


In  almoft  all  infufrections  the  people  of  the 
inferior  claffes  are  principally  concerned.  The 


power  of  the  fovereign  being  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  fubjedl,  it  may  be  expedted,  in  the  hiftory 
of  nations,  that  the  power  of  the  people  will,  at 
certain  intervals,  be  in  its  turn  greater  than  that 
of  the  fovereign. 

In  China  there  is  a  very  wife  law.  When  a 
province  revolts,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
are  loudly  manifefted,  the  Mandarin  is  inftantly 
depofed.  In  politics,  the  fir  ft  general  clamour 
ought  to  be  obeyed ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  that  the  popular  movement  can 
a  flume  the  charadter  of  ledition  01  revolt.  Che 
people  in  their  eanieft  cffervefcence  aie  often 

appeafed. 

The  public  felicity  is  proportioned  to  the 
more  or  lefs  lively  fentiment  of  perfonal  inde¬ 
pendence.  When  encroachments  are  made  on  li¬ 
berty,  the  people  adt  in  every  pofiible  manner ,  un¬ 
til  they  are  quieted  by  a  redrefs  ot  tneir  wrongs. 


Anaxarchus 
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Anaxarchus  obferved  to  Alexander,  that  every 
aft  or  will  of  a  prince  was  equally  juft  and  legi¬ 
timate.  In  1771  another  Anaxarchus  made  his 
r~'  appearance  in  France. 

Oppofe  to  Anaxarchus,  Theopompeius  king 
of  Sparta,  who  considered  that  he  gave  a  new 
ftrength  and  confiftency  to  his  authority,  by 
fetting  limits  to  it.  Theopompeius  was  right : 
royalty  has  its  bounds. 

The  ocean  has  its  limits :  fo  has  the  univerfe; 
and  the  fun,  which  animates  all  nature,  cannot 
deviate  from  the  track  which  has  been  affigned 
to  it.  God  himtelt,  concentrated  in  the  immen- 
fity  of  his  attributes,  does  no  evil :  he  punifhes, 
he  ought  to  do  io  ;  but  he  is  a  ftr  anger  to  re¬ 
venge,  becaufe  it  is  beneath  him,  unworthy  of 
him,  and  would  degrade  his  divinity  ! 


LOUVQI3, 


■ALL  thofe  great  military  bodies  which  at 
prefent  haiais  and  overburden  Europe;  all  thofe 
armed  foldiers  who  a£t  again#  each  other  ;  thofe 
military  conftitutions  which  copy  reciprocally, 
and  which  ruin  the  ftate,  by  taking  from  popu¬ 
lation  the  fineft  race  of  men  ;  the  fcience  of 
A  0L*  C  taflics 
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tallies  and  its  fkill  in  murderous  manoeuvres  ; 
that  horrid  quantity  of  artillery;  thofe  forces 
which  drag  after  them  two  or  three  hundred- 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  frontiers  of  flates  {luck  4 
over  with  fortreffes  ;  thefe  fortreffes  buried  un¬ 
der  fortifications  ;  immenfe  armies  ;  the  equip¬ 
ments  of  war,  and  its  incumbrances  ftill  more 
immenfe;  the  mathematics  lending  their  aid  to 
this  infernal  art  :  fuch  is  the  work  of  Louvois. 

It  was  this  minifler  who  gave  a  wide  field  to 

i 

the  apparatus  and  preparations  of  war,  who 
multiplied  its  refources  fo  extenfively,  that  the 
details  of  fubfiftence  are  as  difficult  as  the  fprings 
by  which  he  contrived  to  move  upwards  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  automata  clad  in  arms.  The 
fatal  imitation  extended  even  to  petty  princes. 

The  fcience  of  the  commiffary  of  the  army, 
or  of  the  quarter-mafter-general,  is  now  ranked 
with  that  of  the  general.  What  man  is  now 
capable  of  commanding  armies,  when  it  is  ne- 
cefifary  for  him  to  poffefs  fuch  a  variety  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  knowledge  ? 

Thus  is  the  military  art  totally  different  from 
what  it  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Chance  and  lucky  accidents  are  at  prefent  the 
gods  of  armies,  fubordinate  to  the  blind  pru¬ 
dence  of  cabinets.  Louvois  was  the  real  former 
of  thofe  numerous  military  bodies  which  have 

every 
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every  where  ftruck  alarm  into  civil  and  political 
liberty.  But  what  is  mold  deplorable,  luxury 
has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  armies,  and  the 
officer  who  braves  death  cannot  fupport  the 
flight-eft  privations.  Thefe  effeminate  creatures 
will  no  longer,  in  the  fame  degree,  be  fufcepti- 
ble  to  honour,  fortitude,  and  the  love  of  their 
country ;  they  will  give  way,  not  to  fear,  but 
to  the  indulgence  of  pleafure;  and  Europe  muft 
at  prefent  maintain  near  two  millions  of  men 
carrying  a  mufket  on  their  fhoulders.  Fortu¬ 
nately  they  counterpoife  each  other;  but  were 
the  number  of  thefe  foldiers  imaller,  would  the 
equilibrium  no  longer  fubfift  ? 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  god  Mars  Tided  with 
great  armies.  But  what  means  this  expreffion  ? 
Signifies  it  numerous  phalanxes,  thick  battalions  f 
We  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  againft 
the  fcience  of  profeffional  people ;  the  event  of 
battles  has  almoft  always  deceived  them. 

Liften  to  fadts.  The  innumerable  holds  of 
Perfians  were  defeated  and  deftroyed  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Greeks :  thirty-fix  thoufand  Macedonians 
lhook  and  overturned  their  immenfe  empire :  a 
few  Roman  legions  conquered  the  world.  Since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  a  few  thoufand 
Swifs  triumphed  over  Auftrian  haughtinefs  and 
the  potent  houfe  of  Burgundy.  With  a  few 
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piquets  Turenne  routed  whole  armies.  I  every 
where  behold  genius  and  {kill  put  to  flight,  in 
fpite  of  numerous  battalions.  For  the  moft 
part,  it  is  a  fingle  regiment  that  turns  the  tide 
of  fuccefs.  Navarre,  Normandy,  La  Marine, 
I  appeal  to  you,  how  often  has  victory  perched 
on  your  ftandards  ?  What  obligations  did  Caefar 
owe  to  his  tenth  legion  ?  Was  it  not  ftrange 
that  an  overfight,  a  word  mifconceived,  fhould 
have  occafioned,  through  the  medium  or  Lou- 
vois,  that  deluge  of  foidiers  which  impoverifh 
Europe  ? 

* 

It  is  fince  Louvois,  therefore,  that  political 
wants  have  been  overrated;  that  in  one  country 
volunteers  are  enticed,  in  another  levies  are 
compelled  ;  infomuch  that  all  the  citizens  are 
transformed  into  foidiers.  Hence  that  tyran¬ 
nical  difcipline,  which,  perpetually  changing 
according  to  caprice,  has  ranked  the  foidiers  of 
the  European  princes  among  the  moft  wretched 
(laves  on  the  globe. 

It  is  fince  Louvois,  therefore,  that  .the  petty 
princes  of  Germany  fell  men  for  war  as  they 
fell  cattle  for  the  fhambles.  The  exercife  of 
arms,  which  in  free  ftates  poffefTes  a  mighty  at¬ 
traction,  becomes  degrading  and  humiliating 
when  no  longer  the  refult  of  voluntary  choice. 
In  Pruffia  a  grievous  law  impofes  military  flavery 
,  *  on 
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Oil  every  fubjeft  :  every  Pruffian  is  obliged  to 
ferve  in  the  army  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
that  of  feventy  ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
levies  are  made  in  foreign  countries.  Thus  are 
vaft  military  bodies  multiplied  in  our  times,  to 
the  mifery  of  human  kind  ;  and  ftates,  whether 
great  or  fmall,  overburdened  with  regiments  and 
legions  of  every  kind,  are  expofed  to  the  con- 
vulfions  of  praetorian  anarchy ;  a  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity,  which  threatens  us  *11,  more  or  lets,  from 
Madrid  to  Peterfburg. 

Jt  is  fince  Louvois,  finally,  that  the  officer 
and  foldier  are  almoft  at  open  variance  with  the 


citizen  ;  that  the  former  of  thefe  is  proud,  over- 
ring,  and  diidainiul ;  and  that  thefe  hirelings 


bea 


exaft  the  higheft  refpeft,  and  would  fain  enjoy 
it  exclufively.  Since  the  minifter  .Louvois  it 


may  be  laid  that  the  kingdom  is  comprehended 
in  the  army;  for,  by  a  fatal  prejudice,  the  mi¬ 
litary  functions  have  acquired  the  lead  of  the 
civil  employments.  The  legionary  fafhions  are 
obtruded  every  where  with  a  fort  of  audacity 


that  teems  to  deipite  ail  the  other  conditions  of 
fociety.  Thole  military  bodies  which  are  formed 
to  brave  the  enemy,  that  fatal  multiplication  of 
foldiers  difpertcd  and  every  where  introducing  a 
corruption  of  manners  and  libertinifm,  feem  to 
threaten  on  all  tides  their  fellow-citizens,  their 
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countrymen,  and  are  much  more  dangerous  in 
peace  than  they  are  ufeful  in  war.  It  is  in  their 
exceffive  number  that  the  danger  lies;  and  of 
this  Louvois  was  unqueftionably  the  author. 

Powerful  voice  of  philofophy,  advance  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  penetrate  into  the  magistracy, 
and  may  the  thinking  clafs  arm  all  that  can 
counterbalance  this  terrible  load  which  oppreffes 
equally  the  monarch  and  the  people  ! 


IN  POLITICS,  MORAL  INSTINCT  IS  TOO 
LITTLE  SEEN  AND  APPRECIATED. 

MORAL  inftinft -divines  what  the  real  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  people  are  :  it  appreciates  their 
miferies,  and  difclofes  the  means  calculated  to 
reftore  the  tranquillity  that  has  been  difturbed  ; 
becaufe  it  is  a  natural  infpiration,  it  is  fure  to 
gain  its  end?  The  romance  of  politics  falls  into 
vague  fyftems;  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
the  placeman  fancies  himfelf  to  be  gifted  is  not 
fo  fure  as  this  prompt  fentiment  he  carries 
within  himfelf.  Political  theories  are  all  of 
them  incomplete.  Plad  Fenelon  been  feated  on 
the  throne  he  would  undoubtedly  have  filled  it 
better  than  the  moft  decided  politician,  becaufe 
fentiment  is  of  uniyerfal  acceptation,  and  lefs 

bounded 
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bounded  than  human  intelligencies.  He  would 
have  poffefled  lefs  fagacitv  than  a  Ximenes,  or 
an  Alberoni,  but  would  have  been  fubject  to 
fewer  errors,  under  the  guidance  of  the  inftindt 
which  fwayed  Louis  XII.  and  Henry  IV.  In 
riling  ftates,  or  in  thofe  which  are  abfolutely  on 
the  verge  of  decay,  more  genius  is  required 
than  in  a  fate  fo  conflituted  as  to  give  to  every 
part  of  the  political  machine  its  proper  play. 

In  fpite  of  a  bad  government,  of  extravagant 
laws,  and  the  caprices  and  paffions  of  men  in  a 
public  capacity,  there  is  in  the  human  mind, 
thanks  to  the  part  which  inftrinSts,  a  praflice 
which  influences  ftates.  In  all  modern  revo¬ 
lutions  it  is  probable  that  the  change  has  been 
but  fuperficial :  the  fall  of  empires,  as  well  as 
their  rife,  feems  to  depend  on  thofe  infenfible 
ideas  which  are  formed  and  maintained  amono- 
nations.  When  the  part  which  governs  is  un~ 
Ikilfully  oppofed  to  the  part  which  inftru&s* 
the  difcordance  is  fure  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
former :  it  lofes  its  real  force,  and  the  contempt 
which  neceffarily  enfues  deprives  it  of  the  afcen- 
dancy  it  had  abufed.  A  contention  like  this  is 
always  indifcreet,  not  to  fay  extravagant.  Alas  ! 
why  fhould  not  ftatefmen  keep  up  a  good  un- 
derftanding  with  the  men  who  difpenle  them 
from  long  and  painful  meditations,  who  abridge 
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their  labours,  and*  after  having  done  a  part  of 
their  work,  beflow  on  them  a  celebrity  in 
addition  ? 

Monarchs  ought  to  regard  the  human  race  as 
a  part  of  themfelves ;  and  in  this  way  every 
fovereign  fhould  reafon.  Thefe  men  are  my 
equals — I  might  have  been  in  their  place ;  and 
my  neareft  relatives,  if  they  are  not  fo  now, 
may  perhaps  one  day  be  confounded  among 
them.  Thefe  men,  many  of  them  mutilated 
in  battles,  and  all  of  them  expofing  a  naked 
front  to  the  rude  tempefts  of  life,  belong  to  me3 
becaufe  they  think,  aft,  and  feel  as  I  do. 


OF  GOOD  LAWS, 

WHEN  laws  are  good  and  ufeful,  they  fur- 
vive  the  fall  of  empires  :  thus  feveral  of  the 
Roman  laws,  on  account  of  the  fagacity  by 
which  they  were  diftated,  have  been  fince 
adopted  by  various  nations,  notwithftandinc  the 
difference  of  time  and  manners.  Having  been 
founded  on  reafon  and  humanity,  the  maxims 
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we  ought  not  therefore  to  be  furprifed  on  fee¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  obey  edidts  framed 
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thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  Eut  what  ou»ht 
in  reality  to  furprife  us  is,  that  thefe  nations, 
inheriting  as  they  have  done  the  fage  and  pro¬ 
found  ideas  of  the  ancients,  did  not  reject  what 
neither  the  government  nor  policy  coaid  con¬ 
fidently  or  ought  to  have  admitted.  It  would 
be  abiurd  to  dildain  majeftical  laws  on  account 
ot  their  antiquity  ;  and  a  new  code  might  be 
made  perfectly  to  harmonize  with  the  enlight¬ 
ened  reafon  of  our  predeceffors,  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion,  not  a  deftruction,  of  the.edifice  of  the  laws. 
The  chef-d’oeuvre  cf  legillation  would  confift  in 
framing  a  civil  code  exactly  according  with  the 
political  government  of  a  fate  ;  for  the  interior 
government  has  fuch  an  affinity  with  the  exte- 
ii'/i,  tnat  tne  civil  cocie  ought  to  be  founded  on 
tins  double  bails.  The  wiihed  for  reform  of  the 
civil  code  can  only  be  effected  by  removing  the 

mcongi  uity  of  certain  laws  with  our  principles 
and  manners. 

At  certain  periods  fates  ought  therefore  to 
change  the  afpeft  of  a  jurifprudence  which  has 
been  long  received.  Old  existing  laws,  rendered 
nugatory  by  human  malice,  ceafe  to  have  their 
wonted  efficacy ;  and  feeing  that  at  this  time 
manners  accompufh  more  than  laws,  tile  latter 
ought  conftantly  to  change  with  the  former. 

Indolence 
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Indolence  oppofes  a  ftronger  refinance  to  the 
rcioim  of  feveral  abufive  laws  than  a  fuperfli- 

tious  refpedt  for  them.  The  fcience  of  rio-ht 

— 

has  gradually  been  obfcured  ;  and  the  more  the 
darknefs  thickens,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  find 
a  courageous  genius  with  fufficient  talents  or 
audacity  to  Amplify  the  laws,  that  is  to  fay,  to 

reduce  them  to  fundamental  and  iuconteftible 
points. 

Whenever  the  jurifprudence  has  loft  its- per¬ 
spicuity,  its  force  and  dignity  vaniffi.  Science, 
in  its  increafe,  multiplies  errors  and  becomes 
oppreffive.  A  multitude  of  men  plunge  into 
the  obfcurity ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  others,  and  their  propenfity  to  litiga¬ 
tion,  form  a  nation  devoted  to  chicanery  and 
fond  of  law  fuits.  Then  does  the  idiom  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  tribunals  ceafe  to  be  heard  :  com¬ 
mentaries,  difperfing  round  them  the  ffiades  of 
erudition,  leave  every  queftion  indecided ;  and 
the  civil  jurifprudence  becomes  to  all  a  dark  ca¬ 
vern,  in  which  decifions  are  formed  at  the  will 
and  pleafure  of  thofe  to  whom  the  power  of  de¬ 
ciding  has  been  entrufted. 


DATA 


DATA  IN  POLITICS. 


IN  politics  there  are  fo  many  data>  that  it  is 
aim  oft  impoffible  to  forefee  future  events.  The 
ifTue  of  the  war  between  England  and  her  Ame¬ 
rican  Colonies  was  altogether  problematical,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  who  fhould  at  the  origin  of  that 
great  quarrel  have  calculated  without  prejudice, 
and  without  enthufiafm,  could  never  have  been 
perfuaded  but  that  the  advantage  would  have 
been  on  the  fide  of  England.  She  had  in  her 
favour  the  unanimity  of  her  commanders,  the 
unmolefted  tranfport  of  warlike  ftores,  the  difci- 
pline  of  her  troops,  and  gold.  As  a  fovereign 
nation,  (he  promulged  a  ftrong,  perfuafive,  and 
energetic  manifefto,  recalling  to  the  recollection 
of  the  rebels  the  titles  by  which  (he  pofieffed 
the  territory  they  difputed  with  her  ;  the  luc- 
cors  with  which  (he  had  fupplied  them  againft 
their  enemies  and  her  own;  her  coftly  pro¬ 
tection  at  all  times ;  the  conltitution  under 
which  they  had  lived  ;  and  the  fovereignty  of 
the  mother  country  :  notwithftanding  appear¬ 
ances  were  fo  much  in  her  favour,  North  Ame¬ 
rica  (lipped  through  her  fingers.  That  daz¬ 
zling  and  overawing  profperity  which  extended 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  thofe  of  the 

Tagus, 
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Tagus,  vanifhed  before  a  handful  of  what  were 
called  revo Iters, 

•And  at  this  time,  where  is  the  event  that  im- 
piefieo  the  mind  of  the  attentive  obierver  with 
greater  aftonifhment  than  that  mute  agitation  of 
the  thn  teen  Ijmted  States ,  in  their  learch  after  a 
uxia  point  !  Who  will  hazard  a  conjecture  at 
\v  hat  the  refult  will  be  r  The  neceflitv  and  the 

m 

iiatuie  of  things,  which  policy  thwarts  but  does 
not  deftroy,  will  eftablifh  forms  that  will  un~ 
qucflionably  furprile  us  equally  with  the  great 
revolution  we  have  feen  effected. 


MANUFACTURES. 

COMMERCE,  fays  Montefquieu,  at  one 
time  deftroyed  by  conquerors,  at  another  cramp¬ 
ed  by  monarchs,  fhifts  over  the  globe  and  flies 
wherever  it  is  oppreffed. 

The  hiftory  of  commerce  is  that  of  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  nations.  A  happy  and  almoft  ge¬ 
neral  revolution  has  been  effected  on  the  fur- 

lace  or  the  earth,  which  is  due  alone  to  com¬ 
merce. 

x.ut  foreign  commerce  often  carries  away  ufe- 
iul  ai  tides,  and  even  thofe  which  are  the  moff 
neful,  in  return  for  mere  luperfluities. 
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Perhaps  manufactures  have  been  too  much 
vaunted  and  multiplied.  At  Lyons,  at  Geneva, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuchatel  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  I  have  feen  work  drops  filled  with  a  de¬ 
graded  fet  of  men.  Manufactures  merely  tend 
to  deal  and  wade  the  time,  the  ftrength,  the 
youth,  and  the  exigence  of  a  multitude  of  active 
poor.  Thefe  workmen  are  perpetually  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  indolent  rapacity  of  their  employer. 
The  keennefs  of  the  difpute  for  wages  begets 
hatred.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuchatel  in 
Switzerland  efpecially,  I  have  lamented  to  fee 
manufacturers  entice  men  from  the  pure  and 
limple  life  of  the  country,  where  they  conftantly 
dwelt  with  nature,  to  confine  them  within  the 
walls  of  difmal  prifons. 

Cultivation  is  negleCted  for  thefe  manufac¬ 
tures  ^  which  enrich  only  a  few  families  where 
the  league  of  rapacity  is  eftablifhed  and  main¬ 
tained.  Morals  are  ruined  in  thefe  workihops, 
where  men  forget  their  virtues,  where  they  be¬ 
come  unfeeling,  harfh,  and  bad  fathers,  becaufe 
they  have  to  druggie  with  the  daftardly  avarice 
of  a  fuperior. 

Thus  are  the  fields  infenfiblv  deprived  of  the 
precious  clafs  of  labourers,  of  that  clafs  virtuous 
by  nature,  becaufe  it  has  no  relation  but  with 
the  earth  ;  and  the  foul  is  always  endued  with 

a  mild 
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mild  difpofition,  when  the  body,  employed 
in  the  cheerful  toils  of  agriculture,  breathes 
a  wholefome  air,  and  knows  not  oppreffion. 
What  pure  and  innocent  enjoyments  are  the  lot 
of  the  plough-boy  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
lad  engaged  in  manufacture  ?  Behold  the  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  country,  he  loves  all  around  him, 
the  grounds,  the  vineyards,  the  animals,'  the 
children ;  his  little  field  is  daily  courted  by  his 
hands  :  the  artificer  has  a  contracted  foul,  he  is 
an  egotift,  he  does  not  marry,  he  hates  his  maf- 
ter,  his  prifon,  his  labour.  The  huflbandman  is 
obliging,  becaufe  there  neceffarily  fubfifts  be¬ 
tween  cultivators  a  reciprocity  of  fervices  :  the 
artificer  Hands  unconnected;  his  difpofition  is 
altered  as  much  as  his  health.  The  forfakino- 

iD 

of  a  rural  life  fpreads  vice  in  a  diftriCt,  and  all 
the  traCt  in  the  vicinity  of  manufactures  is  in- 
feCted  with  bad  fubjeCts.  I  appeal  to  experience ; 
the  principality  of  Neuchatel ,  among  others,  has 
loft  its  morals  and  the  advantages  of  its  fixa¬ 
tion  by  the  manufactures  of  Indian  gauzes  and 
•watches:  there  a  few  avaricious  mafters  have 
literally  changed  a  free  and  worthy  people  into 
a  fiavilh  unprincipled  race  of  men. 


COLONIES. 
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COLONIES. 

IN  proportion  as  the  frontiers  of  a  ftate  are 
more  diftant,  the  government,  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  domeflic  ftate,  degenerates  :  fuch 
a  model  is  alone  calculated  for  a  riling  monarchy 

confined  within  narrow  limits. 

* 

During  the  minority  of  children,  the  paternal 
authority  has  its  full  fcope  :  when  once  they 
are  of  age,  they  become  in  their  turn  heads  of 
families,  and  the  father  ceafes  to  have  over  them 
the  fame  power. 

Thus,  when  a  ftate  has  planted  diftant  colo¬ 
nies,  or  by  the  junction  of  feveral  foreign  pro¬ 
vinces  has  augmented  its  force  and  its  riches,  as 
foon  as  thefe  colonies  or  provinces  can  fupport 
themfelves,  they  are  tempted  by  their  diftance 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  fovereign  autho¬ 
rity.  It  is  more  difficult  to  direft  the  courfe  of 
a  great  river,  and  to  ftay  its  rapidity,  at  the  part 
adjacent  to  its  mouth,  than  at  that  which  bor¬ 
ders  on  its  lource.  Thus  the  ftruggles  of  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  itaurrections  of  diftant  provinces, 
are  always  extremely  haraffing  to  the  fove¬ 
reign,  who  has  need  of  all  his  art  and  all  his 
vigilance  to  maintain  tranquillity.  In  fpite  of  the 
niceft  management,  colonies  fometimes  throw 
off  their  dependance  on  a  monarch,  as  well  by 

real'on 
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reafon  of  their  difiance,  as  becaufe  It  is  in 
nature  of  nations  to  attempt,  whenever  they 
find  an  opportunity,  the  recovery  of  whatever 
power  they  have  granted. 

Is  it  not  a  violent  and  extraordinary  effort  to 
exafi  obedience  from  a  man  feparated  by  the 
barrier  of  the  ocean,  and  fituated  in  another 
hemiiphere  ?  Was  America  created  for  Europe? 
Placed  beneath  another  fky,  America  is  not 

within  our  natural  .limits ;  in  her  climate  the 

* 

European  degenerates  ;  her  fields  are  to  us  a 
grave,  and  her  productions  in  a  maimer  fo  many 
poifons.  How  coftly  an  enterprife  to  have  equi¬ 
vocal  fubjefts  ! 

It  would  be  curious  and  interefiing  to  con- 
fider  the  exifting  but  invifible  caufes  of  all  the 
political  events  which  we  affign  to  chance ,  as 
an  abyfs  which  would  ftupify  and  deafen  thofe 
who  fhould  attempt  to  found  it  is  hidden. 

The  war  the  Englifh  waged  againfi:  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  the  poflefiioii  of  whole  fea  coafi  they 
had  gained,  drove  the  citizens  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  by  this  forced  tranf- 
plantation,  the  population  was  rapidly  and  ad- 
vantageoufiy  increafed.  The  effedl  of  the  depre- 
datory  incurfions  made  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  was  that  lands  which  would  oth^rwife 
have  remained  uncultivated  were  turned  up  by 

the 
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the  fpade  and  the  plough-fhare  :  the  enemy  ren¬ 
dered  more  effectual  fervice  to  the  colonies  than 
the  latter  would  have  rendered  to  themlelves. 

To  lubjeit  the  events  which  fpring  up  to 
political  computations  is  a  talk  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  :  the  profoundeft  inveftigation  cannot  Suc¬ 
ceed  in  eftimating  what  will  one  day  be  the 
correfpondencies  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  either  between  themfelves,  or  with  other 
nations.  One  thing  is,  however,  certain,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  new  world  will  confiderably 
influence  the  old. 

As  in  eventual  calculations  the  greater  un¬ 
certainty  prevails,  it  would  be  highly  prefump- 
tuous  to  aim  at  giving  a  ftamp  and  phyfiognomy 
to  the  future.  By  confidering  the  manners  and 
habitudes  of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  the 
foil  and  climate  of  any  country,  we  may  be  en¬ 
abled  io  forefee  with  lome  degree  of  precifion 
that  what  will  be  wull  partake  of  what  has  been  i 
but  the  political  convulsions  that  are  to  take 
place  cannot  be  appreciated.  The  more  w7e  at- 
tena  io  hifloiy,  the  more  we  follow  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  intei  weavings  of  fails,  the  more  are  we 
convinced  that  polity  is  the  fcience  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that,  inftead  of  attempting  to  divine 
it,  we  mu  ft  wait  the  firft  play  of  the  machine. 
Polity  is  the  art  of  judging  ot  imperceptible  as 
Vql.  II.  L)  well 
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well  as  real  movements :  but  if  it  (trikes  the 

•>  * 

blow  before  the  precife  time,  it  lofes  its  force, 
and  throws  a  confiderable  and  lafting  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  its  progrefs. 


CENTRAL  POINT. 


THE  government  ought  to  be  one,  that  is 
to  lay,  th c  fovereign  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
unequivocally  and  without  partition.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unity  is  rigorous,  fo  much  fo  indeed, 
that  the  monarch  who  has  abdicated  his  throne 
in  favour  of  his  foil,  when  he  aims  at  repofleffing 
himfelf  of  the  fovereign  authority,  is  no  other 
than  a  fubjedt  in  revolt  againft  his  King;  and 
the  fon  has  then  a  right  to  punifti  him  as  a  trai¬ 
tor  who  has  forfeited  his  oath  of  fealty  and  obe¬ 
dience.  Thus  Vidtor  Amadeus,  when  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reafcend  the  throne,  was  treated 
as  a  confpirator,  and  was  legitimately  imprifoned 
by  h  is  fon  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  intereft  of  the  government 
prevails  over  the  ties  of  blood  and  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  father  is  fubjedted  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  monarch,  becaufe  there  can  be  but  one 


fovereign  in  a  ftate. 
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Upon  the  fame  principle,  the  fovereign  is  in¬ 
vincibly  bound  to  the  ftate  he  governs  :  he  can¬ 
not  at  his  pleafure  and  caprice  break  through 
the  compadt  which  obliges  him  to  reign.  This 
law  is  founded  on  the  danger  nations  would  in¬ 
cur,  by  that  greateft  of  all  political  vices,  the 
diffufion  of  authority. 

It  has  not  been  for  this  that  nations  have  ne- 
celfarily  attached  themfelves  to  one  individual 
rather  than  to  another  :  the  general  will  is  in¬ 
variably  the  fupreme  law  ;  and  on  an  occalion 
fo  important  the  people  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
plexed  and  haraffed. 

In  high  polity  extreme  laws  are  ufeful  and 
expedient :  the  obligation  of  obeying  fuppofes 
the  obligation  of  reigning.  On  the  other  hand 
the  punilhment  of  Cefar  and  forne  other  fove- 
rcigns  was  juftifiable,  becaufe  they  unlawfully 
extended  the  prerogatives  of  royalty. 

The  cafes  in  which  a  fovereimi  can  abdicate 
his  throne  are  extremely  rare  ;  he  can  have  no 
other  excufe  than  a  frank  avowal  to  the  nation: 

“  I  am  altogether  without  capacity,  and  have 
“  not  even  the  refource  of  a  choice  of  miniftersj 
“  permit  me,  faithful  fubjedts,  to  live  as  a  pri- 
“  vate  man.”  Such  an  heroical  avowal  would 
make  an  abdication  more  honourable  than  any 
we  meet  with  in  hiftory. 

D  % 
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But  to  abandon  a  nation  which  has  inverted 
him  with  the  fupreme  authority,  to  deprive  the 
government  of  its  bert  fupport,  is  to  betray  the 
confidence  his  fubjedts  have  repofed  in  him,  and 
to  expofe  them  to  national  calamities.  Can  there 
be  a  fpedtacle  more  outrageoufly  fcandalous  than 
the  flight  of  Henry  III.  who  rtole  away  fecretly 
from  his  capital,  and  abandoned  his  crown  to 
take  lip  a  richer  one  ?  What  an  infraction  of  a 
folemn  oath  !  Is  it  poffible  for  a  monarch  to 
difplay  a  higher  mark  of  contempt  ?  Had 
Henry  III.  been  arrefted  in  his  flight,  the  na¬ 
tion  would  certainly  have  been  juftified  in  bring¬ 
ing  him  to  trial ;  for  every  engagement  is  re¬ 
ciprocal. 

Chagrin,  difguft,  and  a  levity  of  humour  have 
caufed  feveral  abdications.  The  fovereigns  were 
afterwards  preyed  upon  by  a  violent  regret,  as  if 
in  the  human  mind  nothing  could  compenfate 
for  the  honour  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  great 
nation.  - 

Thus  ought  the  perfon  of  kings  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  reflected,  as  the  part  of  the  government 
moft  effential  to  public  repofe  and  good  order. 
The  fovereien  is  the  individual  who  crufhes  all 
the  practicable  views  of  a  lofty,  blind,  and  un¬ 
bridled  ambition.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  and  on 
account  of  the  high  intereft  of  the  rtate,  that 

fanatics 
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fanatics  and  madmen,  when  they  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign,  are  not 
excufed.  It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  incon- 
fiftent  to  punifh  a  man  who  is  without  the 
guidance  of  reafon  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes  policy 
requires  what  equity  would  otherwife  con¬ 
demn. 

Finally,  that  which  in  a  ftate  conftitutes  the 
fovereign  ought  to  be  determined  by  regular, 
invariable,  and  conftant  rules.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  an  infant  of  fourteen  years  has  been 
permitted  to  reign  over  France:  policy  will  have 
it  fo,  to  avert  greater  calamities. 

An  African  prince  is  afiaffinated  in  the  midft 
of  his  army,  without  either  the  privity  or  con¬ 
currence  of  the  foldiery.  Three  confpirators  are 
fufficient  to  dethrone  the  fovereign  :  the  mur- 
derer  places  himfelf  on  the  throne  he  has  im¬ 
bued  in  blood  ;  and  he  is  acknowledged  by  the 
army.  Why  is  it  fo  ?  Becaufe  the  foldiery  have 
need  of  a  chief.  The  head  of  the  government 
is  of  little  import  to  them,  provided  when  it 
falls  off  or  is  cut  off,  it  regenerates.  The  army 
knows  by  experience  that  a  coward  will  not 
fupply  the  place  of  a  brave  man  ;  and  that  the 
man  who  is  unworthy  of  the  fupreme  rank  will 
not  hold  it  long.  He  may  for  the  moment  be 
defpotica),  but  he  himfelf  is  not  fecure  from  the 
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.  ‘  ~  lf  m  the  ™idft  of  a  vaft  empire  ; 

“  the"  be  ^ed  that  the  defpot  m  Qe 

*  ;  ,  fe  thc  pi[y  fo  mtiir  •,  ^ 

recoil a  at  fangumary  and  terrible  executions 

feoctrif  dwoma" is  caicuijtcd  to  th= 

fee!  lefs  ^  S°VeWment'  The  Have  vvil 

fo  h  rTS;anCe  3t  Pro/h-ati“§  himfelf  be- 
°  her j  obedtence  will  blend  itfelf  with  the 

awendency  heaven  has  bellowed  on  woman  • 

and  the  male  fubjefts,  difguifing  their  iervile 
Hate,  will  act  the  part  of  admirers. 

’’  f°rm  °f  government  fuch  as  that 

England  the  throne  is  by  no  means  improperly 

Plied  ny  women  :  as  the  fovereign  forms  ‘only 

ji!*!  Fil  °r  the  political  machine,  the  fex  is  of 

stance.  In  an  unlimited  monarchy 

*  * 
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on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  feated  on  the 
throne  is  out  of  her  place. 

In  Ruffia  a  woman  governs ;  and  the  women 
enjoy  no  confideration  whatever.  In  France 
the  women  are  excluded  from  the  throne  : 
they  prefide  over  all  domeftic  concerns,  and  not 
imfrequently  govern  domeftic  affairs.  What  is 
it  that  the  miftreffes  of  our  kings  have  not 
done  ?  during  the  laft  two  reigns  there  have 
been  feveral  of  their  regencies* 


OF  GREAT  STATES. 

i  .  .. 

GREAT  States  are  fupported  by  their  own 
mafs,  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  more 
fubject  to  abufes  than  any  others.  Great  States 
commit  great  faults  with  more  impunity  than 
follows  the  commiffion  of  fmall  faults  in  little 
States.  Large  Empires  neceffarily  produce  a 
certain  number  of  great  men  ;  and  only  one  of 
thefe  is  required  at  any  given  epoch  to  render 
the  kingdom  illuftrious.  It  fometimes  happens 
that  great  States  can  even  difpenfe  with  great 
men  ;  for  when  the  monarch  does  not  fupport 
the  empire,  the  empire  fupports  the  monarch* 
After  the  unfortunate  iffue  of  the  battles  of 
Hochtet,  Ramillies,  and  Malplaquet,  France 

D  4  feemed 


feemed  to  be  verging  towards  her  ruin  :  in  two 
years  (he  recovered  herfelf.  Empires  ofavaft 
extent  will  invariably  have  proportionate  re- 
fources;  and  nothing 'but  a  reiteration  of  con¬ 
tinued  abides  and  abiurdities  can  snve  them  a 
deadly  wound.  The  citizens  may  be  for  a  long 
time  wi  etched  ;  they  may  ftruggle  under  a 
vaiiety  ot  iufferings  ;  but  as  empires  fuch  as 
thefe  convert  their  enormous  mafs  into  a  ram- 
pait,  they  iubhft  notwithftanding,  and  furvive^ 
their  immediate  population.  This  is  the 

great  eft  political  calamity  which  can  afflict  the 
human  race. 

Like  that  or  an  individual,  the  ftreneth  of  a 
frate  is  merely  relative  :  fmall  ftates  may  there¬ 
fore  poffefs  a  confiderable  degree  of'  force  and 
power,  according  to  their  pofitioiij  and  their 
commerce  more  efpeciallv. 

A  ftate  which  fhackles  the  induftrv  of  its 
citizens,  which  clogs  the  exercife  of  the  arts 
and  of  the  various  branches  of  commerce  by 
eternal  piohibitions,  and  fubjeds  its  manufac- 
cureis  to  a  variety  of  taxes,  undergoes  a  dimi¬ 
nution  oi  its  ftrength  and  grandeur,  provided 
the  neighbouring  ftate  forbears  to  impofe  any 
reftraints  by  its  legiflative  ads,  and  allows  the 
number  of  fellers  of  every  deicription  to  multi¬ 
ply  freely;  for  the  more  fellers  there  are,  the 
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* 

more  purchafers  will  there  be.  The  abundance 
of  every  Ipecies  of  merchandize  favours  the 
confumption  ;  and  the  confumption  will  invari¬ 
ably  be  the  moft  certain  pledge  of  the  repro¬ 
duction. 

The  date  which  is  defirous  to  enjoy  its  full 
vigour  fhould  allow'  the  activity  of  men  to  exert 
itfelf  freely  :  the  country  in  which  commerce 
meets  with  a  houfe  of  cuftoms  and  receipts  at 
every  turning  can  never  enter  into  a  rivalfhip 
with  the  neighbouring  ftates.  Money  ought  to 
be  allowed  the  leaft  poffible  reft  ;  and  fales 

§ 

Ihould  be  multiplied  by  a  rapid  and  continual 
circulation.  It  is  to  the  circulation  that  nations 
are  indebted  for  peculiar  advantages ;  for  thofe 
even  which  nature  herfelf  had  refufed. 


OF  A  STATE  TOO  NARROW. 

POLITY,  being  unable  to  eftablifh  a  real 
equality  in  the  fortune  of  the  citizens,  feems 
inftinCtively  to  reject  a  popular  government. 
In  vain  have  little  republics  imagined  that  the 
people  would  never  ceale  to  be  free ;  there 
is  an  invincible  progreflion,  above  all  in  modern 
ftates,  where  commerce  fo  quicklv  modifies 
the  members  of  the  fame  fociety.  The  more 

limited 
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limited  it  is,  the  more  does  the  alteration  be¬ 
come  inevitable.  The  poorer  citizens  neceflarily 
come  under  the  influence  ot  the  rich.  And 
thefe  little  republics,  after  having  raifed  fome 

unfuccelsful  norms,  tali  into  all  the  inares  laid 
for  them. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly,  in  a  Lilliputian  date, 
to  believe  that  it  will  recover  by  force  what  has 
before  been  refufed  to  its  remonftranees.  The 
people  are  blinded  indeed  when  they  imagine 
they  either  can  or  mull:  pofleis  the  chief  power, 

becaufe  they  are  more  numerous  than  the 
party  of  the  rich. 

A  poor  nation  has  no  other  weapons  than  the 
inceflant  complaints  and  lamentations  it  makes. 
It  muff  teafe  and  weary  out  its  adverfaries  like 
beggars. 

If,  in  a  late  inflance,  the  people  of  Geneva 
had  maintained  the  war  of  the  pen,  if  it  had 
not  tfepped  out  of  the  circle  of  pamphlets,  if 
it  had  continued  to  refine  on  politics  with  the 
fame  obflinacy,  it  would  have  tired  the  adverfe 
party,  and  have  carried  all  its  points  even  by 
difputing  in  an  unintelligible  manner.  But  in- 
Bead  of  deputing  in  circles  until  the  extinflion 
of  its  natural  heat,  that  nation  of  watchmakers 
feized  the  mufket,  and  mounted  its  mouldered 
ramparts.  This  ridiculous  attitude  hurt  it 


more 
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more  than  all  the  metaphyfico-political  argu¬ 
ments  it  could  have  employed  would  have  be- 
n Lilted  it.  It  was  a  child  that  took  in  its  hand 
a  lance  with  which  to  wound  itfelf,  that  co¬ 
vered  its  head  with  a  helmet  which  could  not 
fail  to  ftifie  it.  The  powerful,  that  is,  the 
rich,  plundered  its  borrowed  arfenal  ;  and  the 
whole  terminated  by  this  expreflion  full  of  juft- 
nefs  and  truth  :  A  tempeji  in  a  glajs  of  water . 

Ariftocracy,  efpecially  when  it  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  city,  is  more  mercilefs 
and  unjuft  than  defpotifm.  In  the  latter,  there 
is  only  one  mafter,  and  the  equality  of  condi¬ 
tion  affords  fame  confolation ;  the  name  of 
fubject  is  fhared  among  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  men,  who  belong  to  a  magnificent 
monarch.  But  to  depend  on  the  grandees  in  a 
diftridt,  a  circuit,  or  a  town,  without  a  hope 
that  equality  can  ever  be  renewed  ;  to  fee  the 
proud  independence  of  feveral  extending  itlelf ; 
to  feel  yourfelves  degraded  by  men  perpetually 
intriguing,  who  barter  away  even  your  paternal 
abode  ;  to  witnefs  an  offenfive  league  of  a  very 
fmall  number  who  quietly  divide  all  the  riches, 
and  bend  the  people  under  their  yoke,  granting 
them  neverthelefs  bread,  a  favour  which  they 
are  at  fufficient  pains  to  extol— this  is  the  ut- 
moft  pitch  of  mifery  and  outrage. 


DESTRUCTIVE 
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DESTRUCTIVE  VICES. 


THE  internal  vices  which  prey  on  a  great 
ftate  are  the  wafteful  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  immoderate  gifts  and  gratuities,  and  a 
non-obfervance  of  the  laws.  If  the  military 
body  exhaufts  the  trealury,  if  the  nobility  are 
prodigal  in  their  claims,  if  the  great  have  the 
addrefs  to  obtain  a  peculiar  juftice  for  them- 
helves,  then  do  theie  mifchiefs  become  fo  many 
incurable  wounds,  which  impair  the  ftrength 
a  fine  kingdom,  and  destroy  the  admirable 
effeds  of  brilliant  enthufiafm  and  heroical 
valour. 

Auguftus  maintained  forty  legions  for  twelve 
millions  of  livres  (half  a  million  fterling)  a 
year :  his  fecret  has  been  loft.  The  worft 
kings  are  thofe  who  have  dillipated  the  mofl, 
becaufe  they  have  held  in  their  hands  the  pub- 
lie  money. 

In  monarchies  the  greateft  deled  has  con¬ 
fided  in  not  paying  fufficient  attention  to  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  to  fecure  the  triumph 
of  the  fovereign  without.  The  perfedion 
of  this  form  of  government  would  therefore 
confift  in  provincial  affemblies,  by  which  the 
moft  diftant  parts  of  the  monarchy  would  be 
kindled  to  life,  the  burthen  of  the  taxes  alle- 
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viated,  and  the  people  encouraged  to  prefer 
their  complaints  and  make  their  requisitions. 

When  the  administration  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral  departments  independant  of  each  other,  they 
encounter  and  clafh  in  their  operations,  for 
want  of  a  principle  of  unity.  The  regulations 
are  at  every  infiant  changed ;  from  the  office 
of  each  department  peculiar  laws  are  promulged; 
and  the  public  are  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  know  by 
whom  they  have  been  enabled.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  the  authority  is  always  prohi¬ 
bitive,  becaufe  fuch  an  administration  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  adapted  to  floth  and  ignorance. 
Laftly,  no  one  can  tell  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  refides,  each  of  the  departments  Seizing 
on  the  legislative  authority,  and  extending  its 
boundaries.  Public  debates  which  announce 
that  men’s  minds  are  in  a  falutary  agitation, 
that  they  are  zealous  to  render  the  government 
profperous,  are  no  longer  heard.  The  diforder 
of  to-day,  and  the  uncertainty  of  to-morrow, 
banifh  confidence.  The  citizen  trembles  for 
his  property,  becaufe  he  perceives  with  pain 
that  every  contract  is  broken  through:  anarchy 
prevails;  and  the  focial  contract  is  fecretly  difc 
folved.  There  is  more  danger  in  all  this  than 

if  each  of  the  citizens  brandished  in  his' hand  a 
fword. 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

THE  difcoveries  which  may  be  at  this  time 
attempted  are  : 

1.  The  examination  of  the  fifth  continent 
which  lies  in  what  is  called  terra  aufiralh , 
fituated  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 

1  L 

Good  Hope.  The  exiftence  of  this  continent, 
about  which  doubts  were  entertained,  is  at  length 
acknowledged  :  it  ought  to  extend  from  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  degrees  to  the  antarctic  pole. 

2.  The  land  to  the  northward  of  japan,  the 
great  Jeflo,  and  that  which  ought  to  lie  between 
the  extremity  of  fouthern  Tartary,  and  the  ex- 
tremity  of  America* 

3.  A  paflage  by  Hudfon’s  bay  to  the  Eaft 
Indies;  and  a  paflage  by  the  frozen  ocean  to 
China,  leaving  Japan.  As  thefe  two  paflages, 
thelatter  particularly,  would  con iiderablv  abridge 
the  voyage  from  Europe  to  Afia,  an  immenfe 
advantage  would  he  derived  from  them  to  the 
nation  which  fhould  make  the  difcoverv,  as 

j  7 

well  by  the  convenience  of  the  navigation,  as 
by  the  new  tribes  which  might  be  difcovered 
on  the  way.  We  know  that  two  fkilful  navi¬ 
gators  have  determined  one  of  thefe  paffages  to 
be  ablolutely  impracticable  ;  but  what  one  does 
not  find,  another,  more  fortunate,  difcovers. 

4.  In 
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4.  In  America  itfelf  we  have  itiil  to  difco- 
ver  all  the  land  which  lies  between  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  mountains,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
the  river  of  the  Amazons — an  immenfe  tradt 
which  ought  to  contain  prodigious  riches,  and 
which  is  partly  inhabited  by  the  Arauco  tribes 
and  Patagonians,  partly  by  a  great  number  of 
other  favage  or  unknown  nations. 

5.  The  great  continent  of  Africa  fituated 
between  the  fource  of  the  Nile  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

6.  The  iflands  fcattered  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  the  diredtion  both  of  north  and  fouth. 
In  the  different  parts  of  the  globe  the  trails  of 
land  I  have  juft  pointed  out  are  as  extenfive  as 
the  whole  of  the  known  world. 

The  poffibility  of  thefe  great  difcoveries  is  a 
fubjedt  I  fhall  again  take  up  ;  for  Europe  is  not 
the  world. 

THE  LOANS  OF  A  SOVEREIGN  *. 

THE  conventions  fovereigns  make  with  their 
fubjects  are  facred  in  proportion  to  the  facility 

*  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  fragment  was  com- 
pofed  before  the  revolution,  when  the  rjuefhon  was  agitated 
whether  the  king  would  not  find  his  ciccount  in  a  {late  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 
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with  which  they  can  break  them.  The  reign¬ 
ing  king  reprefents  his  predeceffor,  fince  he  re¬ 
tains  for  him  the  revenues,  the  homages,  and 
the  fupreme  authority.  If,  after  a  century  or 
more,  he  conffrains  his  fubjedts  to  pay  to  him 
what  is  his  due,  for  a  ftill  ftronger  reafbn  ought 
he  to  liquidate  the  recent  debts  of  the  throne, 
when  the  palace  in  which  he  refides,  and  the 
magnificence  with  which  he  is  furrou tided,  are 
the  prod uft  of  public  confidence.  The  force  of 
his  empire  is  rounded  on  the  fums  advanced  by  his 
faithful  and  defundt  fubiedts ;  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  who  have  delivered  into  his  hands 
their  little  flock,  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  their 
favings,  their  privations,  the  confolation  and 
prop  of  their  old  age  :  is  he  to  be  unjuft,  in- 
{lead  of  being  juft  and  even  grateful  ? 

Are  not  the  fubjects  culpable  if  they  revolt  ? 
And  does  not  the  fovereign  revolt  againft  his 
fubjects  when  he  breaks  a  folemn  contradl, 
when  he  annuls  it  by  oppofing  his  might  to 
equity,  fheltering  himfelf  under  the  rank  which 
places  him  above  all  reftraint  ?  He  will  fpeak 
of  the  public  wants,  as  if  the  wants  of  in¬ 
dividuals  were  not  equally  forcible.  Since  he 
can  either  retard  or  difpenfe  with  the"  payment, 
on  that  very  account  he  ought  to  be  more 
prompt  and  more  faithful,  to  Hum  the  reproach 

.  .  -•  *  /if 
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of  not  having  executed  a  convention  fynonymous 
to  public  faith ;  for  what  can  be  more  facred 
than  the  words  of  a  fovereign,  when  he  ad- 

t 

dreffes  his  fubjeCts  thus  :  Lend  to  me ,  my  children , 
for  the  good  of  the  fate  ;  the  debt  Jhail  be  dif- 

charged  by  the  fate  and  my f elf.  Now,  the  in- 

1 

heritor  of  the  throne  of  the  deceafed  prince  is 
politically  confidered  as  the  fame  perfon  ;  and 
every  argument  to  the  contrary  is  a  fophifm 
which  attacks  the  probity  of  the  monarch,  who 
fliould  be  lefs  confidered  as  the  proprietor,  than 
as  the  depolitary  of  an  immenfe  treafure. 

If  a  ftate  could  for  a  long  time  fupport  the 
credit  of  a  fictitious  money,  without  the  poffi- 
bility  of  its  being  counterfeited,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  need  either  of  taxes  or  finances ; 
but  it  would  be  neceflary  in  fuch  a  cafe  that 
the  ftate  fliould  be  ifolated.  This  fictitious 
money  then  anfwering  every  purpofe  of  metals, 
would  be  ftill  more  advantageous  to  a  ftate 
than  coined  fpecie,  fince  it  would  be  more 
portable  and  more  convenient.  But  the  incom¬ 
parable  advantage  would  confift  in  this,  that 
the  articles  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  life  would 
no  longer  be  fent  out  of  the'  kingdom,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fictitious  money  would  fer¬ 
tilize  the  lands,  by  its  fufceptibility  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  increafe.  According  to  this  wonderful 
Vol.  II.  E  hypothefis. 
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hypothecs,  the  ftate  would  gain  every  thing 
without  the  individual  fuftaining  any  lofs :  but 
it  would  alfo  be  neceffary  to  come  at  the  fe- 
cret  of  ifolating  a  kingdom. 

In  every  ftate,  indeed,  fictitious  money  is  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  to  the  augmentation  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  fpecie,  or  to  the  flighted:  alteration  it  can 
undergo :  therefore  in  any  country  in  which  pa¬ 
per  money  is  circulated,  efpecial  care  ought  to  be 
taken  not  on  any  pretext  to  change  the  value  of 
the  coined  metals.  A  ftate  in  debt  acquits  itfelf  of 
its  obligations  without  any  dilburfement,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  provided  it  underftands  how  to 
balance  the  paper  money  with  the  metallic 
money,  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  that  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  riling  progrefiively  in  their  value, 
each  debtor  fhall  in  a  given  time  gain  the 
amount  of  the  half  of  his  debt.  This  is  the 
only  remedy ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  a  ftate 
in  debt  free  itfelf  from  its  burthens  without  de¬ 
ft  roying  the  equilibrium,  either  by  circulating 
too  great  a  mafs  of  fpecie  among  the  lenders 
and  the  borrowers,  or  by  draining  them  by  an 
impolitic  depreciation  of  the  metallic  money, 
if  the  fictitious  money  is  no  longer  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

But  we  will  quit  thefe  hypothefes,  which  are 
at  the  bottom  no  better  than  palliatives,  al- 

•  though 
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though  preferable  to  thofe  that  have  been 
adopted  :  the  period  is  at  length  arrived  when 
we  fee  loans  under  their  true  afpeft. 


OF  NATIONAL  PRIDE. 

IT  is  important  to  eftablifh  and  uphold  a  cer¬ 
tain  national  pride ;  for  this  it  is  that  prompts 
to  great  achievements.  National  cuftoras,  im¬ 
bibed  in  infancy,  contra£t  the  force  of  praftica- 
ble  principles,  and  influence  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  life.  The  peculiar  ufages  and  turn  of  thought 
which  prevail  in  an  empire  are  its  balls,  the 
fpring  of  the  government ;  and  beget  a  refpedl 
for  the  national  character.  It  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  imprudence  to  attack  them  ;  it  would 
plainly  be  to  alter  the  conftitution  ;  and  when 
the  natural  force  of  public  principles  fubfifts 
no  longer,  their  only  fupport  is  the  power  of 
cuftom. 

Adminiftrators,  intereft  the  national  pride, 
and  it  will  perform  prodigies  ;  humble  it,  you 
will  deftroy  the  animation  of  the  people,  and 
extinguifh  the  patriotic  fpirit. 

It  would  be  ruin  and  defolation  to  cover  the 
Walls  of  cities  with  mournful  handngs,  after 
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the  example  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  thus  ex- 
prefled  their  defpair  in  the  fad  days  of  their  ad- 
verfity,  when  a  fovereignor  bis  minifter  lofes  the 
reputation  of  a  ftate,.  by  one  of  thofe  political 
blunders  which  involve  the  difgrace  of  a  nation. 

,  *  c.  4.  W  « 

Thofe  fouls  which  feel  an  intereft  in  the 
glory  of  their  country,  bear  with  the  errors  of 
kings ;  but  pardon  not  in  a  minifter  the  injuries 
he  does  to  the  citizens.  We  need  not  wonder 
theiefore  at  the  grief-  that  feizes  true  patriots 
when  they  perceive  the  fatal  confequence  of 
thofe  little  paffions  which  ought  never  to  have 
entered  the  cabinet.  No  fubjedt  ought  to  be 
mortified  ;  for  if  the  national  pride  were  totally 
extinft,  the  delicious  feeling  of  a  paternal  land 
would  be  gone  for  ever. 

The  woman  who,  on  being  condemned  by 
Philip,  had  the  courage  to  exclaim,  I  appeal  to 
Philip  fa/ling,  gave  an  example  to  fubjefts  of  ap¬ 
pealing  from  all  the  paflions  of  fovereigns  which 
might  have  a  feeming  tendency  to  humble  them. 

Heroic  a&ions  become  monarchs,  becaufe  it 
is  thus  that  they  dazzle  the  people.  The  latter 
more  readily  give  up  their  rights,  when  they  be¬ 
hold  brilliant  achievements.  The  admiration 
entertained  by  the  French  for  the  conquefts  of 
Louis  XIV.  dilpofed  them  above  every  other 
confideration  to  an  unlimited  obedience.  A  mo¬ 
narch 


\ 
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narch  fhould  be  conftantly  attentive  to  attradl 
towards  himfelf  the  regard  of  the  public,  by  a 
multitude  of  generous  a&s  ;  becaufe  the  minds 
of  his  fubjedts  fhould  be  occupied,  nor  ought 
they  ever  to  lofe  fight  of  their  chief  magiftrate. 


COUNCILS, 


IF,  to  render  Himfelf  the  mod  powerful  of 
mortals,  and  to  apply  this  prodigious  afcendency 
to  an  extraordinary  and  generous  purpofe,  a  fo- 
vereign  were  to  aim  at  the  poffeffion  of  a  part  of 


the  liberty  enjoyed  by  his  fubje&s,  there  is  one 
infallible  mean  by  which  he  might  accomplilh 
this  end,  namely,  to  govern  them  in  fuch  a  way 


as  that  they  might  themfelves  be  the  gainers, 
when  they  fhould,  with  a  full  confidence,  have 
furrendered  to  him  that  portion  of  their  freedom 
which  would  then  be  fuperfluous  to  them. 
Adminifirator's  of  ftates,  honour  men,  honour 
them  in  their  relpedtive  profeffions,  degrade 
none  of  them,  and  you  will  hold  in  your  hands 
a  power  that’ has  not  yet  been  dreamed  of. 

A  French  writer,  with  a  view  of  deftroying 
the  eflential  chara&eriftics  of  monarchy,  thole 
intermediate  powers  which,  according  to  Mon- 
tefquieu,  conftitute  the  nature  of  the  monarchi- 
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cal  government,  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  kings  of  France  have,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  enjoyed  an  abfolute  authority.  Since  this 
writer’s  work  made  its  appearance,  the  king  of 
France  has  not  poffeffed  an  authority  greater 
than  that  of  his  predeceflors. '  He  might  have 
demonfhated  that  from  the  reign  of  Clovis  to 

the  prefent  day  our  government  has  been  a  pure 

» 

and  abfolute  monarchy,  which  it  has  never  for 
a  moment  ceafed  to  be  ;  but  that  the  fprings 
and  counterpoize  which  balance  the  power  of 
the  fovereign,  created  and  combined  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  will,  do  neverthelefs  exift.  The  various 
tribunals  might  have  granted  to  the  kings  of 
France  the  exercife  of  the  higheft  defpotifm  ; 
but  the  tyranny  would  not  prefs  with  too  great 
a  weight  on  the  people,  become  enlightened, 
and  the  fovereign  himfelf  would  retrench  the 
power  which  urges  obedience,  to  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  fubjeds.  The  primitive  laws  of 
the  French  might  be  deftroyed  ;  but  the  genius 
and  manners  would  refill  every  meafure  of  ex¬ 
treme  violence. 

In  vain  would  two  hundred  volumes  iffue 
from  the  preffes  of  the  royal  printing  office: 
they  would  not  render  the  power  of  kings  more 
abfolute,  becaufe  nations  are  fenfible  that  they 
v/ill  only  obey  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  it  is 

in 
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in  rain  to  fay  to  a  monarch,  Nothing  either  can 
or  ought  to  rejijlyou  ;  the  confcience  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  would  whifper  to  him  that  he  was  abufed, 

,, 

and  the  people  would  not  be  alarmed  at  this  mo¬ 
mentary  decifion. 

The  French  will  never  dread  their  chief, 
whatever  may  be  the  authority  with  which  he 
is  inverted.  The  genius  of  the  nation  will  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  mod  unforefeen  attacks.  A  rea- 
fonable  authority  will  be  the  only  one  that  will 
exa£t  obedience  :  every  other  mean  will  be  ha¬ 
zardous  *. 

Let  the  inquifition  be  preached  in  France; 
let  feveral  bodies  of  the  ftate  unite  their  fuffrages 
in  favour  of  the  ertablifhment  of  that  tribunal, 
it  will  never  be  acknowledged,  becaufe  it  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  genius  of  the  French.  The 
field  of  Mars,  in  which  the  legitimate  power 
once  refided,  no  longer  exifts  ;  but  the  nation 
{till  contrives  to  make  itfelf  heard  :  it  fpeaks  out 
as  it  did  at  the  time  when  the  king  was  merely 
a  general,  a  captain. 

Finally,  fay  to  princes,  Ton  have  the  exclufive 
right  of  exaffing  obedience ,  nothing  can  nor  ought 
to  refifi  you  ;  the  only  refir aint  you  have  io  dread 
js  the  public  confcience  and  your  own .  All  this 

*  Has  not  this  prophecy  of  mine  been  fulfilled  in  the 
(trifiteft  feafe  ? 

E  4  wiU 


Will  not  augment  their  power.  Let  the  inter¬ 
mediate  authority,  which  is  one  of  the  confli- 

our  government,  be  or  not  be 
combated  :  it  will  in  either  cafe  exift.  This  is 
not  a  modern  invention  of  our  philofophipal 
'Vriters  ;  it  is  becaufe  reaction  is  as  certain  as  it 
is  neceflary.  The  Abbe  Mably  had  no  occafion 

-  ■ '  i  '  ■  ^  ^  |t  a  il  no  need  to  cite 

the  moll;  ancient  and  mod  refpedtable  monument 

y?  the  s^enei  al  affembly,  convoked 
in  the  field  of  Mars,  in  which  the  acknowledged 
power  relided.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  the 
fortune  and  manners  of  the  French,  eyen  had 
national  liberty  never  exifted,  nothing  would 
have  prevented  them  from  eftablilhing  at  this 
epoch  a  rigorous  diftinclion  between  the  power 
of  the  laws  and  the  lovereicn. 

■  '  •:  i  ■ ,  O 
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STRETCHES' OF  AUTHORITY. 


AN  ill  guided  authority  undertakes  more  than 
it  can  execute.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  go¬ 
vernments  fplit,  when,  not  knowing  them- 
Lives,  or  rather  wilfully  mifunderftanding  their 
boundaries,  they  aim  at  the  exteniion  of  the 
latter  by  a  natural  but  dangerous  propenlity. 

Government? 
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Governments  are  at  this  time  too  enlightened 
to  recur  to  a  violent  authority :  at  lead  we 
have  every  reafon  to  prefume  fo  much.  But 
there  is  an  imprudent  authority  which  manifeds 
itfelf  when  it  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
Opinions  are  not  to  be  retrained,  neither  are 
popular  attachments  nor  hatreds  to  be  com¬ 
manded.  A  minidry  is  dilhonoured  by  the 
alarms  of  which  it  is  itfelf  the  caufe.  There 
are  a£ts  which  by  their  very  nature  do  not  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  any  tribunal  ;  and  to 
have  recourfe  to  violent  meafures  in  repreffing 
flight  abufes  is  to  make  an  inconfiderate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  royal  or  minifterial  force.  The 
fovereign  Ihould  never  allow  himfelf  to  be  go- 
verned  by  his  paffions  ;  in  his  Majefty  there 
foould  be  a  fort  of  apathy,  which,  like  the  law, 
fliould  be  mute,  or  at  lead  tranquil. 

The  right  of  nations  is  fo  deeply  engraven 
in  the  heart  of  man,  that  he  condantly  ap¬ 
plies,  both  with  reafon  and  judice,  the  natural 

f 

Jaw  to  the  affairs  and  condu£l  of  fovereigns  as 
well  as  of  the  nations  themfelves.  He  does 
pot  difpute  about  words ;  neither  does  he  re¬ 
mark  whether  the  right  of  nations  has  been 
often  confounded  with  the  right  of  nature  : 
he  condemns  whatever  according  to  his  opinion 
tends  to  diflurb  general  fociety,  be  the  pretext 


on  which  it  has  been  done  what  it  may.  Hence 
arifes  that  abhorrence  which  is  attached  to  cer¬ 
tain  names,  while  others  are  equally  cherifhed 
•  and  beloved. 

And  hence  that  ftrong  curiofity  with  which 
the  conduct  of  fovereigns  is  watched,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  judged,  and  according  as 
they  offend  or  refpedl  the  natural  right,  be 
either  prailed  or  blamed.  Surrounded  by  their 
foldiers,  public  reafon  forbids  them  to  be  cruel, 
violent,  and  hafty  :  the  loftieft  authority  is  thus 
refrained  ;  and  it  is  no  difficult  talk  to  perceive, 
that  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  the  ge- 
neral  felicity  is  dependant  on  individual  felicity. 
He  who  outrages  the  latter  incapacitates  him- 
felf  from  founding  the  former. 

Into  fome  conftitutions  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
thofe  of  piratical  ftates  for  inftance,  the  fpirit 
of  injuftice  finds  its  way.  As  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fraudulent  and  iniquitous,  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  love  of  glory  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  profeffion  they  exercife :  and 
their  rapine  and  extortions  readily  decide  that 
the  laws  of  thefe  buccaneering  nations  cor- 
refpond  in  a  great  degree  with  the  purfuits  they 
follow. 

The  earlieft  laws  of  Dracon  and  Charondas, 
written  in  blood,  were  unqueitionably  at  that 

time 
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time  rather  restraining  efforts  than  inftitutes  of 
police.  Before  any  attempt  could  be  made  to 
diredt  the  courfe  of  the  retraining  virtues,  it 
became  neceflary  to  prevent  a  violent  and 
rapidly  increafing  evil,  as  well  as  to  nip  the  vices 
in  their  bud. 

In  cruel  and  fanguinary  nations  it  was  the 
aim  of  their  firft  legislators,  to  intimidate  the 
banditti  they  had  to  govern,  and  by  the  terror 
of  puniffiments  to  banifh  crimes.  As  well  as 
the  bents  and  propenlities  they  were  to  reftrairi, 
the  laws  were  then  atrocious. 

Reprefent  to  yourfelf  Minos,  a  legiflator  at 
Algiers.  Philofophy  will  there  beftow  on  him 
the  place  the  poets  affign  to  Minos  the  in¬ 
flexible  judge  of  hell,  feated  in  the  depths  of 
Tartarus. 

What  is  moft  to  be  admired  in  the  Englifh 
government,  is  that  all  the  fovereign’s  officers 
are  refponfible  for  their  bad  adminiftration,  and 
in  general  for  whatever  is  done  in  their  refpec* 

i 

tive  departments.  The  fovereign  is  accountable 
for  no  fault  ;  but  his  minifters  are  made  to  ac¬ 
count  for  whatever  they  have  done.  In  this 
mixture  of  relpedt  for  majefty,  and  firmnefs  for 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive  a  wife  temperament  which  enfures  happi- 
nefs  to  the  prince  and  the  people.  Arbitrary 

authority 
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authority  is  not  terrible  becaufe  it  is  pIaced  in 
the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  but  becaufe  its 
exercife  is  delegated  to  feveral ;  it  is  a  club 
which  each  wields  in  his  turn# 

The  love  of  the  country,  recommended  as  a 
moral  virtue,  is  a  chimerical  command,  pro¬ 
vided  the  citizen  is  not  attached  to  that  country 
by  the  fecurity,  eafe,  and  profperity,  he  finds  in 
it.  It  is  a  romantic  fentiment  when  it  hin°e<s 
My  on  the  tranfitory  glory  of  a  monarch. 
I  he  love  of  the  country,  and  that  of  the  laws 
of  the  country,  are  two  diftinci:  objeds.  The 
love  of  the  public  weal  is  founded  in  the  nice 
difcrimination  of  fuch  a  political  Jaw  over  fuch 
anothei,  The  love  of  the  country  may  be 
injurious  to  the  love  of  humanity,  in  the  fame 
way  that  fejf  love  may  be  detrimental  to  ge- 
nerofity:  but  the  intered  of  the  country  ought 
to  prevail  over  every  other  intereft  ;  and  to  this 
confideration  men  are  more  or  Jefs  impelled 
againft  their  will. 

How  can  a  love  for  the  country  refide  in  a 
nation  where  the  wretched  inhabitants  every 
where  difplay  poverty,  tatters,  and  the  hollow 
and  funken  eye  of  mifery  ? 


OF  MILITARY  BODIES. 


THE  foldier  has  no  morality,  and  defpifes  life 
more  than  he  braves  death.  As  his  function  is 
diredtly  oppolite  to  that  which  frames  the  laws, 
he  is  of  all  men  the  mod  ready  to  fubvert 
them.  The  foldier  defends  fociety,  but  the 
fame  force  likewife  deftroys  it.  The  foldier 
arrogates  to  himfelf  a  right  of  property  in  what¬ 
ever  comes  within  the  reach  of  his  fword. 
How  neceflary  is  it  in  all  governments  to  bridle 
the  military  body,  and  to  hold  it  in  a  ftate  of 
complete  dependance  !  How  formidable  a  de- 
pofit  l  In  whole  hand  fhall  it  be  entrufted  ? 
It  is  on  the  knowledge  of  the  juft  and  precife 
point  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  depends. 

We  cannot  help  admiring  the  policy  of  the 
French  government,  which  has  controled  the 
regular  troops  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  they  are 
formidable  neither  to  the  prince  nor  the  fubject ; 
whereas  at  Rome,  at  Peterlburg,  and  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  alternately  the  terror  of  monarch  s 
and  the  firebrand  of  revolutions,  they  have  fo 
often  convulfed  the  empire  and  difpofed  of  the 
crown. 

In  France,  the  military  body  has  no  af- 
cendency  over  the  municipal.  The  foldier  re- 

fpe£ts 
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fpcdls  the  citizen ;  and  civil  forms  reftrain  the 
regiments  which  have  no  communication  with 
the  tradefmen,  or  the  other  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  cities. 

The  French  army,  all  compofed  of  diftinffc 
bodies,  cannot  poffibly  coalefce  into  one  mafs  ; 
becaufe  fome  parts  of  it  have  no  communication 
with  the  reft,  fo  different  are  their  functions, 

and  fo  various  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
difciplined. 

Had  the  government  introduced  into  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  revenue  a  part  of  thofe  ftrifl 
and  fenlible  regulations  which  have  been  framed 
for  the  military,  we  fhould  not  have  feen  the 
adminiftration  of  the  finances  open  gulf  on 
gulf;  we  fhould  not  have  feen  one  abyfs  lead- 
ing  iiito  anotner,  and  the  wretched  fuhjedts,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tnele  lobberies,  reduced  to  fruit— 
1-s  complaints,  and  compelled  to  make  good 
the  peculations  of  certain  public  characters  in 
favour.  The  fweat  of  a  whole  nation,  inftead 
of  augmenting  at  leaf!:  the  patrimony  of  the 
flate,  would  not  have  fwelled  private  fortunes, 
ihcimefully  acquired,  and  more  fhamefully 
fquandeied ;  horrid  wounds  which  draw  tears 
from  whoever  loves  his  country;  difgraceful 
calamities  and  perhaps  irreparable,  while  all 
other  ills  may  be  repaired  ! 
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Whither  is  it  gone,  that  river  of  gold,  the 
life  of  the  political  body,  and  which  was  def- 
tined  to  nourifti  all  its  parts  ?  It  has  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  way  equally  mean  and  criminal ; 
and  at  its  horrid  deperdition  every  citizen  is 
alarmed,  Since  it  threatens  to  burthen  him  with 
new  and  enormous  imports.  The  finances  of 
the  rtate,  totally  drained,  leave  not  even,  as  in 
Egypt,  immenfe  edifices  ;  like  the  pyramids, 
which  though  ufelefs  labours,  attefted  at  leaft 
the  paffage  through  which  the  golden  ftream  had 
rtrayed. 

He  who  has  land  juft  Sufficient  for  his  fub- 
fiftence  will  be  obliged  to  fell  it,  or  to  labour 
in  repairing  the  unpunished  crime  of  certain  in¬ 
dividuals.  O  !  grief.  O  !  my  country. 

The  imports  in  France  affedt  us  in  three 
ways  :  the  firft  of  thefe  is  perfonal ;  the  fecond 
aflefles  properties  ;  and  the  third  attaches  it- 
felf  to  the  articles  of  commerce  and  provifions : 
but  there  are  fo  many  other  fifcal  inventions 
that  they  might  compcfe  a  didtionary. 

The  royal  treafury  is  really  immenfe,  amount¬ 
ing  annually  to  900  millions  of  iivres,  40 
millions  Sterling. 

How  moderate  ought  the  imports  to  be, 
when  the  rtate  poflefles  fuch  a  capital  ?  What 
great  abufes  mu  ft  prevail  in  the  management  of 

the 


the  public  treasures,  to  make  it  neceffary  ftill  to 
borroWj  if  fueh  a  irrafs  of  money  be  every  year 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  ?  But,  like  a 
Wave  of  the  ocean,  it  retires  the  inftant  it  ad¬ 
vances*  and  the  ftate  bears  the  fhock  of  this 
terrible  undulation.  The  depredations  are  not 
difcovered  till  they  almoft  exceed  calculation. 

Thefe  honible  abufes  originate  from  great 
military  eftablilhments.  ° 


OF  THE  LABOURS  OF  A  PLACEMAN. 

THE  fkilful  minider  who,  immediately  on- 
his  becoming  an  adminiftrator,  aflembles  and 
unites  all  the  parts  of  a  lhattered  government, 
and  who,  without  deftroying  any  thing,  frees 
the  political  body  from  a  multitude  of  ancient 
vices,  providing  it  more  particularly  with  a 
central  point,  a  point  of  unity,  is  a  man  very 
rare  to  be  found.  He  knows  that  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  give  an  abfolutely  new  regimen  to  a  worn 
out  body,  becaufe  the  civil  government  is  alto¬ 
gether  diftindt  from  the  political  government, 
and  becaufe  in  every  ftate  this  double  govern¬ 
ment  refides. 

When  the  mind  of  man  has  ftrayed  into 
fciences  which  give  no  fatisfadlory  refult,  he 
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concludes  by  looking  around  him ,  and  by  fc^k 
ing  order  in  the  point  he  inhabits.  How  much 
ought  we  to  venerate  the  qualities  of  a  ftatefman 
directing  millions  or  men,  whole  character  he  is 
obliged  to  ftudy,  to  convert  to  his  own  advantage 
tneir  paflions,  their  virtues,  and  their  vices  even  ; 
and  producing  general  order  from  fome  partial 
diforders,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  anticipates 
the  mifchiefs  he  cannot  fliun! 

i  hei  e  ai  e  abeues  which  the  ftatefman  can  at¬ 
tack  with  an  almoft  infallible  fuccefs.  It  is  eafy 
to  perceive  whether  the  public  mind  is  pre¬ 
pared,  and  whether  the  blow  which  is  ready  to 
be  fh  uck  is  authorized  before  hand  by  the 
found  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  then  that  he 
pms  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  which  he 
fevers;  and  becaufe  its  fall  was  expeded,  it  is 
viewed  with  calmnefs  :  its  trunk  rotted,  and  its 

branches  decayed,  its  deftrudhon  cannot  fail  to 
be  acceptable. 

Thus  then  ought  the  part  of  the  nation  which 
inftrudts,  aware  of  its  rights  and  its  high  deftiny, 
never  to  defpair  of  thofe  who  govern,  whatever 
their  fate  and  their  prejudices  mav  be. 

The  part  which  inftrudts,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
thinking  clafs,  will  make  it  its  daily  ftudy  to 
puiify  toe  laws,  to  render  them  more  fimple 
and  better  calculated  for  man,  and  more  efpe- 
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c:n!iy  to  deffroy  a  fhapelefs  aflemblage  of  prohi¬ 
bitory  laws  which  make  culprits.  Oh!  ought 
not  the  ftatefman  himfelf  to  fufpend  their  terri¬ 
ble  and  formidable  action  ?  His  own  confidence 
would  reproach  him,  were  he  to  follow  the  li¬ 
teral  fenfe  and  expreffion  of  the  code.  It  often 
happens  that  he  dares  not  invoke  the  law  ;  a 

feerct  power  repels  his  effort,  becaufe  the  law 
• 

m  queflion  has  been  mlenlibly  undermined  by 
public  reafon  :  it  has  been  demonftrated  to  be 
talle  and  abiurd  by  the  part  which  inftrudts,  at 
whole  voice  it  has  fallen  into  diful'e.  The  place¬ 
man  who  fhould  contend  for  its  re-eftablifh- 
m.eut,  would  feem  to  aim  at  the  fudden  renewal 
of  the  barbarous  age  which  gave  it  birth,  and  in 
which  it  was  unquefiionably  no  more  than  one 
violence  oppofed  to  another  ftill  more  dangerous 
in  its  nature.  The  florm  has  fubfided  ;  humane 
and  eternal  principles  mull  be  had  recourfe  to; 
and  nothing  but  extraordinary  and  unforefeeu 

cabes  can  jultify ,  not  a  different,  but  a  particular 
courfie. 

I  he  pat  t  which  inffructs  has  therefore  effa- 
blifhed  the  ideas  experience  has  in  the  fequel 
confirmed.  It  has  decided  on  the  contentions 
between  public  and  private  interefl ;  but  it  would 
in  its  turn  have  its  moments,  of  error,  if  it  were 
delpotically  to  require  that  its  ideas  fhould  be 
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fuddenly  realized  :  it  fhould  propofe,  and  not 
command. 

The  writer,  in  his  cabinet,  can  b y  a  bold 
flight  compafs  the  moft  arduous  and  difficult  re¬ 
forms  ;  nothing  refills  him,  but  all  yields  to  his 
accomplished  and  tranfcendant  pen.  He  feems 
to  a£t  on  a  foft  clay  which  he  moulds  at  his  will, 
and  which  in  an  inftant  undergoes  a  new  modi- 
fication.  Animatdd  by  the  audacity  of  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  powerful  in  his  virtues,  he  feels 
no  obftacle.  He  is  penetrated  by  a  love  for  the 
public  weal,  and  dreams  of  the  fine  romance  of 
univerfal  felicity.  He  communicates  around 
him  the  flame  which  is  kindled  in  his  bread; 
and  he  fancies  that  in  the  foul  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  it  will  confume  each  degrading  and  per- 
ional  paffion. 

The  patriotic  views  of  this  writer  cannot  but 
be  applauded  ;  but  if  he  were  to  be  obliged  to 
combine  praftice  with  theory  ;  if  his  enthufiafm 
were  to  encounter  a  refinance,  how-  aftonifhed 
would  he  be  at  the  fliock  and  force  of  the  little 
paffions  that  are  inimical  to  order  !  Miferable 
acceffaries,  a  glimpfe  even  of  which  had  not 
come  acrofs  his  fidit. 

It  is  not  from  the  great  paffions  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  to  be  apprehended  :  thefe  are  combated  by 
open  force  and  in  the  face  of  the  nation.  It  re- 
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iicicc  m  the  obfcure  paffions  which  are  Working 
iar  from  the  public  eye,  and  in  their  dark  and 
iecret  recedes  undermining  the  patriotic  virtues. 
It  is  by  thele  concealed  attacks  that  generous 
pi  ejects  are  rendered  abortive,  as  little  con¬ 
temptible  worms  fap  and  infenfibly  deftroy  the 
loud  banks  which  are  the  ramparts  and  fecurity 
ot  a  nation  furrounded  by  the  formidable  ocean. 

How  would  the  writer  then  find  his  book  per¬ 
petually  deranged  !  All  thofc  threads  which  he 
fancied  he  held  lo  nicely  arranged  in  his  hand 
would  be  entangled  or  perhaps  totally  efcape 
fiom  his  graip  :  and  he  would  loon  perceive 
that  the  operations  of  meditating  genius  are  un¬ 
fortunately  incapable  of  calculating  their  pofirbi- 
bties,  unlefs  by  the  lapfe  of  ages  and  the  united 
labours  of  feveral  generations. 

1  uc  felicity  of  a  nation,  the  fudden  regene¬ 
ration  of  which  is  impracticable  (and  thefe  in- 
iurreduns  are  extremely  rare  m  hiftory)  is  but 
partial ,  and  cannot  be  otherwife  than  fo.  The 
love  of  the  public  weal  itfelf  enjoins  the  place¬ 
man  to  i efift  too  flrong  an  enthufiafm,  and  to 
be  fully  perfuaded  that  the  happieft  changes  are 
thoie  which  are  the  floweft  wrought.  He  ought 
to  know  tnat  wnatever  is  haftened  is  in  danger 
of  being  deflroyed  ;  that  projects  are  confirmed 
i  y  thv.li  matunty  ;  and  that  without  patience 
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and  a  fage  caution,  they  can  have  neither  folidify 
nor  depth.  On  the  banks  of  certain  rivers  in 
Africa,  there  is  a  beautiful  and  richly  coloured 
fruit  which  invites  the  hand  to  pluck  it,  and  the 
mouth  to  take  it :  as  foon  as  it  is  touched  it 
crumbles  to  dufi. 

T.  he  w 01  Id  belongs  to  men  of  phlegmatic 
conftitutions,  fay  the  Italians.  Their  meaning  is 
that  thefe  men  are  the  heft  calculated  to  poflefs 

themfelves  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  to 
govern. 


FREDERIC. 

WHEN  nature  forms  the  head  of  a  Frederic, 
the  force  of  his  genius  becomes  a  new  law  to 
which  the  human  race  is  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
a*  mch  in  a  manner  confitutes  a  peculiar  govern¬ 
ment.  Frederic,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
found  the  balls  ot  his  authority  to  confift  m  a 
large,  well  couftituted,  and  well  commanded 
military  power,  the  danger  of  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  conceal  from  his  fubje&s.  He 
was  fkilful,  and  his  genius  was  grand  :  he  did 
not  ldretch  the  cords  of  his  inftrument  too  tiwht  • 
for  he  was  alfo  a  mufician.  His  fuperior  capa- 
city  was  enlightened  by  philofophy  •  and  he  in- 
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traduced  into  polity  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
mcn  •  he  knew  with  an  admirable  precifiou 
the  degree  cf  liberty  that  they  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

Frederic  cherifhed  the  arts,  hecaufe  he  was 
aware  that  they  never  fail  to  prefent  to  man  an 
image  of  grandeur  and  liberty,  and  that,  above 
eveiy  cttiei  conf deration,  they  difruife  his 
Ciianis.  i  he  idea  his  iubjecls  entertained  that 
he  daily  exercifed  the  functions  of  his  kingly 
ohiCe,  encouraged  the  weaker  to  hope  that  they 
fliOuld  rcl  oe  tyrannned  over  by  the  ftronger  i 
each  peafant  had  free  accefs  to  him  either  per- 
fonally  or  by  letter.  By*this  expedient  the  cul¬ 
tivators  weie  umverfally  attached  to  him. 

Of  how  many  combinations,  then,  is  not  the 
organization  of  a  Fate  fufceptible,  fince  the  def- 
potifm  of  Frederic  was  able  to  create  a  kind  of 
liberty  for  his  fubjeds,  and  fince,  while  he  che- 
rifhed  his  army,  he  proteded  the  peafants  again# 
the  violence  of  the  foldiery  ?  The  fpade  had  no¬ 
thing  to  dread  from  the  fword.  This  great 
friend  to  foldiers  would  not  fuffer  a  recruit  to  be 
taken  from  the  canton  without  the  approbation 
or  the  provincial  council ;  and  the  land  proprie¬ 
tors  and  their  immediate  heirs  were  more  parti¬ 
cularly  excufed  from  fervice.  Unceafingly  tem¬ 
pering  his  power,  Frederic  knew  how  to  aus- 
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ment  it  :  the  Pruftian  peafant  forgot  that  he  was 
a  ilave,  and  fancied  his  deftiny  bettered  by  every 
victory  his  fovereigu  obtained.  With  what  i u r- 
prifing  addrefs  did  this  warlike  prince  contrive 
thus  effe&ualiy  to  difguife  the  terrible  fcourge 
of  enrolments,  and  the  fervitude  of  the  high¬ 
ways,  concealing  the  true  (tamp  and  form  of 
thefe  harfh  and  tyrannical  inftitutions  !  But  the 

J 

philofophy  of  Frederic  fmoothed  every  diffi¬ 
culty  :  he  had  the  art  of  confoling  the  op- 
prefled ;  and,  combining  natural  and  artificial 
means,  evinced  that  a  defpot  at  once  dexterous 
and  moderate  can  lupply  the  place  of  civil  li¬ 
berty,  which,  furrounded  even  b}^  his  foldiery, 
he  can  create, — fo  much  do  conftitutive  princi¬ 
ples,  as  capable  of  being  ameliorated  by  a  {ingle 
man  as  by  a  nation,  obey  the  principles  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

His  fubjecis  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  prefs, 
an  advantage  which  procured  him  the  fuff  rages 
of  the  confiderable  number  of  men  who  inftrutt 
and  direct  the  reft.  Jefts,  which  were  one  of 
his  favourite  weapons,  and  which  he  managed 
with  dexterity,  were  ufeful  in  warding  oft  the 
farcaftic  attacks  that  might  have  been  made 
againft  himfelf ;  and  this  freedom  of  the  prefs 
kept  in  awe  the  fwarm  of  theologians  and  law¬ 
yers  who  might  otherwife  have  diicredited  his 
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coJe,  and  have  interrupted  the  courfe  of  his  Mw 
ciiKl  novel  laws. 

As  Frederic  governed  by  himfelf,  he  infpired 
a  g1  eater  confidence,  and  obviated  every  pretext 

aild  Sround  of  complaint  again#  the  fubalterns  : 
tais  is  what  conftituted  his  force.  No  doubt 
could  be  entertained  but  that  the  fovereign  was 
tnc  fountain  from  whence  good  order  iffued  ;  and 
as  a  refped  was  entertained  for  him  who  had  dif- 
played  both  genius  and  talents,  the  obedience 
became  the  fubmiffion  of  him  who  knows  but 
httle  to  him  whofe  knowledge  is  vaftand  exteu- 
iive,  or  is  at  leaft  confidered  to  be  fo. 

More  may  at  all  times  be  expeded  from  a  fo¬ 
vereign  who  governs  by  himfelf,  becaufe  he  has 
greater  opportunities  to  ftudv  the  charaderiftic 
features  of  his  people,  whom  he  teaches  to  know 
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becaufe  his  companion,  if  he  has  any, 
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is  more  frequently  wrought  upon  by  private 
difafters.  h  redenc  reigned  by  himfelf ;  and  this 
del  pot  bellowed  on  his  people  a  partial  fum  of 
liberty.  He  was  in  feveral  circumftances  greater 
and  more  generous,  than  if  he  had  confided  to 
iubordinates  the  exercife  of  his  authority. 

The  latter,  having  no  refpon Ability  of  their 
own,  obferve  in  all  cafes  a  mode  of  condud 
widely  different  from  that  of  him  who  com- 
mands  them.  This  has  been  too  often  expe- 
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rienced,  mors  efpecially  in  monarchical  dates, 
where  the  part  which  governs  confids  of  offices 

and  clerks.  Thefe  are  more  fern  and  intradta- 

%  v 

ble  than  the  miniders,  becaufe,  wanting  a  name, 
they  are  infenfible  to  glory,  and  direct  their  at¬ 
tacks  without  its  being  poffibie  to  recognize  by 
whom  they  are  aimed.  In  the  difcharge  of  their 
duties  they  are  flovenly,  becaufe  they  can  be  fo 
with  impunity  :  they  make  their  fuperiors  an- 
fwerable  for  all  the  faults  they  commit ;  and  re¬ 
venge  themfelves  for  their  fervile  fituation  oil 
all  thofe  who  have  either  difdained  or  not  heed¬ 
ed  them.  Ey  fuch  men  are  our  monarchies  or¬ 
dinarily  governed. 

J  O 

It  often  happens  that  a  flatefman,  fatisfied 
with  the  title  of  minifter,  and  anxious  not  to 
have  his  pleafures  interrupted,  abandons  his  trud 
to  fome  one  who  will  fuit  his  purpofe,  and  eafe 
him  of  its  weight  :  the  other  parcels  it  out,  and 
divides  it  according  to  his  caprice  or  his  intered, 
converting  it  to  his  own  account  in  the  mod 
advantageous  way  he  can. 

In  monarchies,  therefore,  the  misfortune 
which  attends  men  in  place  is,  that  they  con¬ 
fide  in  fubordinates,  who,  perfectly  forgetful  cf 

\ 

the  glory  attached  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of 
the  trud  repofed  in  them,  feek  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  intered,  fell  whatever  they  can  fell,  and 

do 
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do  capnci'oufjy  whatever  they  can  do,  without 

en  being  munhle  to  the  lea  It  remorfe  or  th'* 
4m a! left  fliame. 

1  he  ftatefman  placed  at  the  helm  of  public 
affairs  having  received  a  falfe  light,  is  forced  to 
adopt  it,  however  good  his  intentions  may  be, 
ecaufe  he  can  perceive  nothing  elfe.  He  is 
guided  without  any  will  cf  his  own,  and  it  is 
impoffible  that  he  fhould  not  fall  into  the  fnare. 
As  he  needs  a  deeftion  of  feme  fort,  he  takes  that 

wh,ch  Prefe'nts  :  on  this  he  feizes  in  the 
multiplicity  of  affairs,  fancying,  becaufe  he  has 

modihed  it  a  little,  that  he  has  imagined  it.  He 
offus  it  as  boldly  as  he  would  offer  a  truth  ;  and 
"while  he  is  Gcceivcd,  he  himleif  deceives. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  ALEXANDER. 

I  HA  Via  heard  Voltaire  eloquent  when  he 
joined  his  voice  to  that  of  the  few  apologifts  of 
this  moft  renowned  conqueror.  I  ftall  here 
S"®  t*‘e  4ubflance  of  what  Voltaire  ufed  to  fay 
with  much  fire  and  with  a  gefture  no  lefs  ani¬ 
mated  :  he  was  fond  of  the  thefts,  he  returned 

to  it,  and  maintained  it  during  the  fpace  of  nearly 
four-icore  years,  J 

i 
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Alexander,  faid  he,  followed  up  the  plan  of 
his  father  Philip,  who  had  formed  the  project 
of  turning  againft  Perlla  the  forces  which  the 
Greeks  had  fo  long  employed  againft  themfelves. 
Alexander,  educated  under  Ariftotle,  united  ab- 
folute  power  and  knowledge,  which  had  almoft 
ever  been  disjoined  ;  he  was  defirous  that  his 
conqueds  fhould  produce  on  earth  a  revolution 
different  from  ail  thole  feen  before  ;  his  fcheme 
furpafied  in  grandeur  the  fchemes  of  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding:  conquerors. 

When  once  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of 
Greece  and  fhortly  after  of  Perfia,  he  believed 
himfelf  deftined  not  only  to  conquer  provinces 
and  fubdue  ftates,  but  to  unite  men  under  the 
fame  law,  which  fhould  enlighten  and  guide  all, 
as  the  fun  alone  illumines  the  univerfe  ;  which 
fhould  remove  from  among  men  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  render  them  enemies ;  and  which 
fhould  inftrudt  them  to  live  and  think  differ¬ 
ently  without  hating  each  other,  and  without 
difturbing  the  world,  to  compel  others  to  change 
their  fentiments. 

It  was,  if  the  expreffion  can  be  allowed,  the 
views  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Zeno,  fo  pro- 
mifing  in  theory,  that  he  wifhed  to  reduce  into 
practice ;  but  to  accomplifh  this  great  work,  it 
was  neceffary  to  unite  authority  to  knowledge, 

and 


n  ,  C  ufficietltI7  powerful  on  the  earth  to 
eft  blUjl  Jn  !t  thiS  haPpy  and  wife  government, 

'C  rr,.hCld  °Ut  t0  th°fe  Philofophers. 
Alexander  believed  that  he  was  able  to  fubdue 

y  ore,  a.;  tnole  whom  reafon  could  not  per- 

ac!e*  In  a  charafter  has  Mahomet  fincc 

.  ppeare  to  t,,e  world,  but  with  views  infinitely 

"'S  e*  The  vaft  Pr°jea  which  we  aferibe  to 
ne  Macedonian  hero  is  not  the  offspring  Qf  our 

own  imagination.  Plutarch  pofitivel/  afterts 

‘  a  Alexander  held  himfclf  to  be  font  from  heaven 

ai  U  rej  °rmer'  a  governor ,  and  a  reconciler  of  the 

Flna!l^  A1exander  built  more  cities 
than  he  deftroved. 


precipitate  law. 

in  one  of  the  wars  of  Germany  an  officer 
was  carried  to  the  hofpital  with  a  leg  Ihattered 
by  a  ball.  As  he  was  covered  with  blood,  the 
burgeon,  who  was  running  from  bed  to  bed,  or¬ 
dered  amputation,  and  continued  his  round.  A 
leg  clotted  over  with  blood  was  laid  hold  of: 
7  at  art you aoing,  my  friends,  exclaimed  the  of- 
ic,r,  that  is  my  good  leg.  However,  notwitb- 
'anding  ms  p  rote  Rations  and  entreaties,  as  there 
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was  a  great  deal  to  do,  the  barber  burgeons  cut 
it  off.  The  burgeon  major  arrived  with  the 
bandages,  perceived  the  miftake,  and  anxioufly 
let  about  laving  the  wouiided  limb,  which  with 
much  pains  and  difficulty  he  effected  :  but  the 
poor  officer  paid  dearly  for  the  officious  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  underftrappers. 

i  iris  is  the  true  image  of  a  precipitate  law, 
And  thus  the  fatal  and  too  prompt  decree  enabl¬ 
ed  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Nancy,  autho¬ 
rized  a  fanguinary  man,  whole  character  has 
lince  been  well  underftood,  to  perform  an  ampu¬ 
tation.  Alias  l  we  know  now  how  grievous  the 
error  was ! 


OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 


CiVIL  liberty  confifts  in  being  dependant  on 
no  other  power  than  the  legiflative. 

The  people,  forming  every  where  the  major 
pait  ol  the  lociety,  fhould  not  only  have  a  fhare 
in  the  legiflation,  but  their  mterefls  ought  even 
to  predominate.  Accordingly,  from  the  origin 
of  the  French  republic,  the  people  have  always 
formed  the  balls  of  the  legiflative  aflemblies. 


Political  fcciety  can  be  lawfully  derived  from 
a  primitive  contract  alone,  either  exprebs  or  tacit, 
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wmch  at  the  beginning  mutually  conne&ed  the 
members  of  that  fociety. 

That  is  a  vi;e  and  fuperrtitious  fyftem,  which, 
making  the  will  of  God  to  interpofe  in  the 
eftabliihment  of  focieties,  inverts  the  chiefs  of 
nations  with  a  celeftial  authority  ;  this  fyftem 
muft  be  confidered  as  proceeding  from  no  other 
tnan  the  mort  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  that  of  the  divinity. 

Between  equal  beings  endowed  with  the  fame 
phyfical  and  moral  powers,  conventions'  alone 
can  modify  their  primitive  rtate ;  conventions 
are  the  bails  of  every  rtate  of  inftitution,  and 
confequently,  of  every  civil  ftate. 


The  preponderance  of  the  general  interert 
over  all  private  interefts  is  what  conrtitutes  po- 
litical  liberty. 

m 

Every  power  relative  to  intelligent  beings  is 
a  power  ot  direfUon  ;  it  exirts,  and  ought  to 
exirt,  only  for  the  good  of  the  being  over  whom 
it  is  exercifed. 

The  fovereign  power  is  indefeafibly  annexed 
to  the  body  of  the  nation,  becaufe  in  the  foie 
will  of  this  body  dwells  that  necefiary  tendency 
towards  the  public  interert  abfolutely  eflential  to 
the  directing  will  of  the  body  politic,  ‘The 
inter  eft  of  a  people,  fays  Harrington,  reft  dee  only 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

1  The 
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The  right  of  watching  over  his  own  prefer- 
vation  is  inherent  in  the  individual  ;  the  right 
of  watching  over  the  collective  preiervation  of 
thofe  aflbciated  is  inherent  in  the  body  pohtic. 

W  herever  the  people  do  not  perfonally  en¬ 
joy,  by  virtue  of  the  con  ft  it  ut  ion,  the  tran- 
fcendant  power  of  infpeding  all  parts  of  the 
fovereignty ,  there  is  neither  political  liberty  nor 
individual  iecunty,  and  by  confequence  the  fa¬ 
cial  aim  is  totally  milled. 

Let  not  the  people  however  attempt  to  part 
what  is  effentiailv  indiviiible. 

If  the  will  of  the  reprefentative  body,  per¬ 
petually  deranged,  were  to  pals  by  turns  into 
certain  individual  wills,  under  the  pretext  of 
uniting  the  fum  of  all  the  individual  wills,  this 
would  be  anarchy. 


OF  THE  AGRARIAN  LAW. 


THE  advantage  of  fociety  requires  property 
to  be  diftinct  and  facred  ;  an  equality  of  for¬ 
tunes  cannot  fubfift:  make  a  new  partition,  and 
it  will  not  laid  the  fpace  of  a  year.  The  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  fruits  of  my  induftry  belongs  to 
me  exclufively  ;  I  ought  to  have  the  full  and 
entire  difpofal  of  them.  If  my  favings  and  my 

acquidtions 
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acquisitions  are  not  fecured  to  me  in  the  mo  ft 

T-!"  Jnanncr»  Nation  is  extin. 
°UU  £  *  ^r,0'c  vv h o  have  but  little  have  ftift 

*  "fiht  °f  Pr°Pert/»  a»d  if  the  indigent  were  to 
auempt  t°  rawfla  it,  who  would  not  exclaim 

the  /aUJU "a-00  right  °f  property  was 

he  firft  uiftitution  of  infant  focieties ;  and 

without  inequality,  no  labour,  no  reproduction, 

no  ahunuance  could  exift.  The  political  body, 

oepuved  of  its  incitement,  would  remain  ftal 

nate,  and  the  earth  would  withhold  her  trea- 

^ eJual  and  daii7  repartition  would 
ciicCwiiciL y  flifle  lncluflry. 

,  ,The  aSrarian  law  propcfed  at  Rome  by  the 
CIUer  Gracchus  feemed  to  favour  the  poor 
merely  by  a  fudden  augmentation  of  their  nura- 
oei  .  it  could  have  no  general  utility.  The 
prosperity  of  a  ftate'  being  effentially  connected 
with  tne  right  of  property,  ought  we,  for  the 
intereft  of  the  prefent  generation,  to  ruin  that 
°  F° “suty  ?  ought  we,  for  an  apparent  good, 
to  ueiLioy  the  meum  et  iuum,  equally  founded  on 
nature,  juftice,  and  reafon  ?  Labour,  induftry, 
and  perfeverance,  make  effential  differences  in 
tne  lot  of  thofe  who  are  placed  under  equal  cir- 
cumftances.  A  ten,  who  are  never  miftaken  in 
matters  of  practice  becaufe  their  fenfations 
quickly  let  tnem  aright,  have  perceived  that 

they 
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they  would  all  loon  be  indigent,  if  each  had  a 
right  to  an  equal  portion  of  land  :  the  indolence 
of  iome,  the  lethargy  and  heedleflhefs  of  others, 
the  want  of  talents  or  of  genius,  all  the  vices 
would  fpeedily  confound  this  equality;  and  all 
thefe  little  proprietors,  feeling  no  want,  and 
fleeping  over  their  firft  crop,  would  hegleft 
both  their  perfon  and  their  property  :  foon 
would  thole  who  fhould  fancy  themfelves  above 
want,  and  who  would  therefore  indulge  them- 
felves  in  a  torpid  inactivity,  fink  into  poverty, 
and  Ihortly  into  indigence.  Happily  the  good 
fenfe  which  nature  has  granted  to  man,  pre¬ 
fer  ves  him  from  carrying  into  pra&ice  the 
errors  of  {peculation.  Every  one,  fenfible  that 
he  would  have  fomethjiig  to  lofe,  has  refufed 
to  give  up  what  might  augment  the  comforts  of 
his  exiftence  ;  he  has  not  yielded  to  fo  limited 
a  plan,  to  fo  cold  a  fymmetry,  to  fueh  com¬ 
puted  partitions ;  he  has  thought  it  better  to 
take  his  chance  whether  profperous  or  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  to  abandon  to  his  perfonal  faculties 
the  right  of  fatisfying  his  imperious  appetites; 
he  would  not  renounce  even  in  idea  all  the  en¬ 
joyments  that  fall  to  the  rich  ;  for  pleafure  be¬ 
longs  to  the  moll:  affiduous  labourers,  and  it  is 
the  love  of  property  that  begets  attention  fo 
the  cultivation,  prelervation,  and  increafe  of 
"V  ol,  II.  G  one’s 


one  s  pofieflions.  A  man  deditute  of  talents 
is  not  formed  for  enjoyment :  abolifh  inequality, 
you  will  quickly  leave  half  the  lands  unculti¬ 
vated,  you  will  plunge  every  individual  into  in¬ 
dolence  and  torpor,  The  nerve  of  public  prof- 
penty  would  be  lo  materially  injured,  that  it 
would  require  ages  to  heal  the  wound  of  this 
delufive  equality.  But  the  people  themfelves 
ha\  c  mfanchvely  peiceiveci  the  error,  and  have 
withiiocd  tne  fedufhon  of  a  captivating  but 
mod:  falfe  do&rine :  none  except  mad  enthu- 
fiads  would  now  venture  to  preach  it  up.  The 
people  fee  wealth,  foolilhly  fquandered.  by  the 
piocugal,  pais  into  the  hands  of  the  frugal,  who 
better  underftand  how  to  hufband  it ;  "they  are 
confcious  that  the  mutual  intereds  of  men  re¬ 
quire  opulent  families,  and  fuch  as  are  other- 
wile;  they  are  aware  that  the  poor  who  are 
indufhious,  aAivc,  and  laborious,  can  alone  grow 
tich,  and  that,  m  the  meanwhile,  they  may  eat 
without  humiliation  the  bread  which  they  ac¬ 
quire  by  their  honed  occupation;  ladly,  they 
feel  that  the  public  oeiives  more  advantage  from 
a  general  emulation  than  it  could  from  the  equal 
divihon  which  mud  annihilate  the  productive 
.motion  of  the  fociety. 

The  rich  and  poor  living  together,  fupply  the 
budle,  L,c  fpleiidour,  and  the  enlivening  m- 

sD 
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duftry  which  embellifh  an  empire;  and  as  the 
unequal  diftribution  of  wealth  is  unavoidable, 
that  want  which  rcufes  ingenuity  and  urnes  to 
labour,  refiores  to  the  fociety  all  its  force,  and 
gives  birth  to  an  infinite  multitude  of  arts, 
which,*  without  inequality,  would  leave  the 
human  mind  in  its  original  irate  of  ignorances 


FENELON. 

# 

LOUIS  XIV.  was  jealous  of  Fenelon.  The 
writings  of  this  virtuous  man  lellened  the  glory 
of  his  victories,  of  his  buildings,  and  of  his 
fumptuous  entertainments.  Yet  it  was  not 
Fenelon  that  cenfured  his  haughty  govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  that  cool  body  which  reads  in 
filence,  which  weighs  the  adtions  of  kings,  and 
judges  them,  not  by  their  palaces  and  their 
architects,  but  by  the  tranquillity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  the  country  at  large.  The  Englifh  who 
are  juft  eftimators,  have  always  honoured  Fene¬ 
lon.  Why?  Becauie  his  Telemachus  breathes 
a  lentiment  of  peace,  a  wilh  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  which  touches  the  foul.  He  diredts 
all  the  powers  of  the  Bate  to  patriotic  objedts  ; 
it  his  ideas  are  not  profound,  they  are  at  lead: 
ufeful.  This  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 

G  2  gundy 
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gundy  has  divined  the  fcience  of  politics  by  hk 
own  heart ;  for  the  heart,  as  much  as  the  moil 
tefined  underftanding,  is  deeply  imprelfed  with 
that  knowledge,  when  it  is  truly  animated  with 
the  pure  flame  of  humanity. 

•  . 

Feaelon  appears  throughout  an  enemy  of 
luxury  ;  he  regards  every  artificial  multiplication 
ot  our  wants  as  a  beginning  of  depravation  which 
perpetually  increafes.  Such  is  the  danger  of 
luxury ;  it  never  hops,  and  becomes  by  little 
and  little  an  exclulive  and  difproportioned  taffe. 
Our  natuial  wants  are  limited;  as  foon  as  we 
pafs  thefe  limits,  the  imagination,  kindled  up, 
becomes  depraved  foon  do  all  the  vices  ger- 
xninate  in  us  ;  and  Fenelon  teaches  us  that  every 
excefs  of  enjoyment,  every  foft  and  delicate 
mode  of  life,  corrupts  the  mind  of  man.' 

His  opinion  is  exadly  confonant  to  mine 
when  he  indignantly  cenfures  all  thofe  number- 
lefs  artifls,  wholly  occupied  on  the  furface  of 
things,  on  preparing  fuperfluities.  The  earth 
would  quickly  affume  a  different  afpedt,  he 
fays,  if  we  could  dry  up  the  fource  of  ail  thole 
artificial  operations  which  are  generally  ruinous 
to  the  people,  iuch  as  ftatues,  pictures,  decora¬ 
tions,  proud  monuments,  &c.  ;  if  we  could  re¬ 
nounce  thole  fadtitious  arts  which  coft  lo  much 
time,  care,  and  pains,  to  the  injury  of  the  ule- 
-  -  fill 
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ful  and  productive  arts.  We  ought  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  funple  arts  from  thofe  complicated 
ones  which,  for  the  few,  create,  with  infinite 
labour,  pleafures  that  fall  not  to  the  lhare  of  the 

a 

general  mafs.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come, 
lb  ardently  defined  by  Fenelon,  when,  en¬ 
lightened  by  a  found  philofophy,  every  one  will 
gladly  exclaim,  How  many  things  can  I  dijpcnfe 
with !  in  luch  a  lelf-denial  confifts  a  real 
opulence. 

It  is  luxury  that  deftroys  ail  proportion  in 
the  diftribution  of  the  labours  and  productions 
of  the  earth  :  this  Fenelon  has  afferted  in  all 
his  writings ;  but  he  miftook  the  caufe,  for 
the  word  luxury  has  never  been  accurately  de¬ 
fined.  He  law  everywhere  the  many  obliged 
to  feed  and  to  amufe  the  few  ;  his  fenfibility 
revolted  becaufe  he  perceived  that  the  moll 
burdenlome  charges,  the  levered:  employments, 
confikmtly  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  poorefit  and  moll 
laborious  men.  On  whom-  could  he  lay  the 
blame  of  thefe  calamities,  when  the  true  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  every  fociety  ought  to 
confift  in  the  maintenance  of  moral  equality 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  natural  independence 
of  men  ?  Fenelon  felt  that  the  dignity  of  the 
human  ipecies  ought  to  refide  in  the  perfection 
of  the  political  laws ;  he  on  this  bafis  formed 

G  3  -his 
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his  famous  novel.  But  there  is  no  interval  in  rea-s 
Ion  between  the  philosopher  and  the  true  friend 
or  men  :  either  he  mud  fully  and  openly  take 
the  part  of  opprefled  and  degraded  humanity 
a  gain  ft  tyrants,  or  he  mud  link  into  an  ordinary 
man,  the  pufillanimous  and  unconcerned  fipec- 
tator  of  the  calamities  of  his  fellows,  and  mud 
feel  not  tiiat  facred  fire,  that  colliding  energy, 
which  dares  bid  defiance  to  arrogant  and  oer- 

O  i 

fidious  faltehood,  to  defpotic  and  powerful  pride. 

Mighty  truths  are  tremendous  thunders 
which  overwhelm  tyrants.  Louis  XIV.  am  id  ft 


all  his  grandeur,  felt  the  bolt  of  truth.  Happy 
then  was  Fenelon,  who,  infpired  by  the  genius 
of  realon,  dared  to  pay  a  profound  homage  to  na¬ 
ture  and  truth  ;  to  preach  the  rights  of  man,  his 
liberty,  and  his  repofe  ;  to  thunder  againft  poli¬ 
tical  iuperftitions ;  to  predial  the  progrefs  of 
reafon ;  to  announce  to  pofterity,  in  the  trans¬ 
ports  of  a  tender  philofophy,  calmer  days,  vir¬ 
tues  firmer  and  more  vigorous,  men  more  en¬ 
lightened,  more  feeling,  and  more  juft!  Happy 
age  !  the  great  family  of  men  will  one  day  be 
united,  and  will  thenceforth  form  but  one  and 
the  fame  fociety  ;  then  will  the  code  of  natural 
laws  be  the  only  authority  required  to  guide  the 
multitude ;  moral  equality  will  no  longer  be  a 
problem  ;  relative  liberty  and  individual  fecurity 


will 
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will  be  eflentially  facred  to  all  ;  and  universal 
order  will  one  day  be  eftablifhed,  becaufe  the 
fyllem  of  reafon  mud  finally  prevail. 

Such  was  the  novel  of  Fenelon,  and  fuch,  with 
but  a  fhade  of  difference,  was  mine  *.  If  the  firfl 
rio-ht  of  man  is  that  of  exifting,  the  fecond  is 
that  of  thinking  :  the  latter  is  unqueftionably 
the  mod  grateful ;  but  he  who  dares  to  attack 
the  one  or  the  other  offends  equally  againft  na¬ 
ture  and  reafon. 

I  have  met  in  the  works  of  Fenelon,  with 
this  curious  pafiage  of  moil  difficult  iolution  ; 

If  certain  nations  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
fort  of  civilization  but  by  giving  them  forne  iu- 
perflitious  ideas,  ought  we  to  hefitate  ?  I  think 
not.” 

All  the  excellent  writings  which  at  prefent 
reflect  honour  on  France  have  been  anathema¬ 
tized  by  the  priefts,  or  condemned  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  as  if  defpotifm 
had  hoped  in  their  flames  (to  ufe  the  expreffion 
of  Tacitus)  to  ftifie  the  cry  of  ages,  and  to  ex¬ 
tin  g-uifh  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  human  race. 
The  author  of  Telemachus  was  perfecuted,  and 
his  book  long  underwent  the  fevered;  prohibi- 

i 

lions.  '  , 

*  See  my  year  2440. 
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CATO  OF  UTICA. 

/ 

HE  was  a  perfonage  much  more  accom-. 
pi  idled  than  Cato  the  cen  for,  his  grand-uncle; 
his  manner  of  life  was  il tuple,  his  occupation 
the  fervice  of  his  country  ;  juftice  is  not  purer 
in  its  fa n 6! u ary  than  it  was  in  his  heart ;  his  vir¬ 
tue  was  neither  cynical,  nor  invidious,  nor  ar¬ 
rogant  ;  never  led  away  by  frienddiip  or  by  en¬ 
mity,  he  loved  above  all  truth  and  the  republic, 
and  bore  no  hatred  to  men,  but  only  to  the 

diforders  which  Tapped  the  conftitution  of  the 
Bate, 

Cato,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  frequently 
carried  by  his  governor  to  the  houfe  of  Syila  : 
he  there  witneffed  the  tyranny  exercifed  over 
the  citizens.  Why,  faid  he  to  Sarpedon,  don’t 
they  kill  this  tyrant  r  Becaufe,  rejoined  his  go¬ 
vernor,  they  fear  him  Bill  more  than  they  hate 

him.  Then  give  me  a  fword,  replied  he  ;  I  do 
not  fear  him. 

The  fun  is  not  more  conftant  in  his  courfe 
than  was  Cato  in  that  line  of  conduct  which  he 
had  embraced  from  reflexion.  Little  anxious 
?bout  what  is  commonly  ftyled  glory,  he  was 
captivated  with  tnat  particular  fame  alone  which 
accompanies  the  ftri ft  difebarge  of  duty ;  he 

Q  J  * 
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fought  to  render  to  his  country  folicl  rather  than 
brilliant  fervices.  He  entered  on  the  fcene  of 
war  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  after 
havin'?  in  a  diftinguiffied  manner,  commanded 
a  le<?ion,  he  forfook  the  trade  of  arms,  perhaps 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  republic,  from  his 
youth,  he  a£ted  up  to  the  piinciples  luited  to 
the  force  and  vigour  of  his  mind  ;  he  went  al¬ 
ways  with  ms  head  bare,  early  muied  to  the 
heat  of  fummer  and  the  cold  of  winter  ;  he  tra¬ 
velled  only  on  foot,  befide  his  friends  on  horle- 
back,  while  his  domeftics  followed  him  mount¬ 
ed.;  he  had  no  defire  for  riches,  and  was  gene¬ 
rous  and  liberal  to  inch  a  degree,  that  having 
fucceeded  to  a  valuable  inheiitauce,  he  ^onv cit¬ 
ed  it  into  money,  which  he  lent  to  thole  of  his 
friends  who  needed  it. 

The  purity  of  his  morals  was  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  fince  he  lived  in  an  age  wnen  cor¬ 
ruption  was  general,  and  in  a  manner  fafhion- 

able. 

* 

After  he  had  attained  the  years  required  to  be 
•  quteftor,  he  folicited  that  office,  but  not  until  he 
bad  carefully  ftudied  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  port  he  was  to  fill.  The  young  Romans, 
who  fubmitted  to  that  charge  only  as  a  ftep  to 

bubfequent  advancement,  ignorant  of  the  pre- 

feribed 
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"tJreSUh,tl011S  of  finance»  left  the  difcbars?c 
tj  ,~^J'Jnd:on  ^  t-egifters  or  commiffariel 
,  a i venation  was  there  enthroned.  Cato  re, 

ormed  abuies,  punifhed  frauds  and  falfehoods 
rendered  the  charge  of  the  t  tea  fury  as  re- 
-<  pea  able  as  was  that  of  the  fenate  :  he  was  faid 

*tr'r*T*  the  dlgoity  of  the  confulate 
to  the  office  ot  quteftor. 

As  quaef  or,  he  brought  to  juftice  the  aflaffins 
vet  remaining  whom  Sjrlla  had  employed  in  his 

and  COnfinin-  himidf  to  the 
roJt.a  ^  C  iarge’  he  squired  them  to  reftore 
to  the  treafury  what  had  been  paid  to  them  by 

orders  from  that  treafury  as -the  reward  of  their 
murders.  Some  of  them  had  touched  to  the 
amount  of  two  thoufand  crowns  for  their  bloody 

V1C'  S’  0l  t,lele  luras  ^  commanded  the  re¬ 
lation,  and  the  ruffians,  impeached  imme- 

aia,ci_y  aiter  for  murder,  and  convided  by  the 

/  .  lentence*  received  the  puuifljment  due  to 

'IeU  ,Cnmes-  The  profoundnefs  of  this  ftroke 
or  policy  is  fufficient  to  immortalize  him. 

Having  been  admitted  into  the  order  of  fena- 
tors,  he  pleaded  againft  Claudius,  who  had  ca¬ 
lumniated  the  veftal  virgins,  and  had,  by  his 
accufation,  endangered  the  life  of  Terentia,  the 
fmer-tn-law  of  Cicero ;  he  covered  the  accufer 

with 
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with  confuGon,  and  obtained  an  oidei  to  batnfh 
him  a  while  from  the  city.  Cicero  thanked  the  , 
patriot  :  you  miftake  me,  replied  Cato,  tnank 
the  city,  1  had  it  only  in  view. 


REFRACTORY  CLERGY, 


WHAT  then  is  this  fictitious  being  whofe 
cxiflence,  reafon,  philofophy,  and  time  even, 
feemed  to  have  undermined.  Nay  !  it  rears  an 

audacious  and  rebellious  head  ! 

Defpotifm,  difguifed  for  fourteen  centuries 
under  the  name  of  monarchy,  has  fallen  into 
non-exiftence  by  the  voice  of  the  nation;  the 
privileged  order  which  embiaced  a  rank  of 
noxious  feudality,  and  which  pretended  to  be 
interwoven  with  the  national  elience,  has  va- 
niflaed  like  a  firadow ;  and  when  the  law  has 
declared  the  general  will  not  to  annihilate  the 
priefthood  but  to  modify  it,  the  clergy  have 
with  united  force  fummoned  up  a  refiftanee 
which  neither  the  king,  nor  the  nobility,  not 
the  ancient  bodies  of  judicature  have  ever  dared 
to  plan  :  and  the  love  of  fo  much  ufurped  riches 
has  ftru^gled  more  obfliuately  than  the  delirium 


pf  pride. 
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“  *“  Pha"'°‘".  winch  with  one 

r  ?• to  hrn  Md  «»  •»  h,„. 

2  S  W  ""th  a  *«*  or  a  word  ?  The 

*rgy  entwine  their  own  caufe  with  that  of  re. 

»  which  they  pretend  is  wounded  by  the 

“ Z  rf,  af  “  -  -**>«*  1  hence  the 
«.  of  that  body  to  promote  /edition,  to  oro- 

,  ■’  ,he  fear  1H'“ral  to  the  heart  of  man  'and 

O  ro.rupt  him  the  awe  infpired  by  the’  pre- 

,  ,1CC,  “  d'™  "“jr'iv  r  that  religLs  awe 
-  ”Lh  b'fCtS  adoration,  and  which  is  a  virtue’ 

thinefs.  The  nnefit  .  °  h,s  ,,nwor- 

pr*elts  have  marred  human  m 

lore,  and  fubffitutnig  themfelves  to  g7  ,£ 

»  °b>'f  Ut  ™  homage,  they  have 
deprefled  the  mtnd  of  man,  inftead  of  failino  it 

'f  *‘”?S  °f  ,0VC  and  of  confidence.  Thefe 

pnefts  thefe  unnatnta!  men,  who  have  no  conn 

.  ■:*  ! '  ,aws'  110  *»  of  hlood,  no  huma- 

e  .y,  nothing  in  (hort,  but  their  imerefl,  facrifice 

o  a  papal  idol  only  to  lhow  the  „rc  plus  ultra  of 

tniolent  impofture  and  audacions  madnefs :  they' 
•hue  the  moll  ficred  names  only  dif„„ife 
>h=  vile  convultions  of  avarice.  Thus  the  cen 

'V,,°  mMM  Dejanira, 

hy  a„  avenging  arrow,  bellowed  with  pah,  and 

fW»S  with  his  impure  blood  rhe  i„noccm 

■canty  whom  he  embraced,  roared  in  agony 

that 
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that  {he  was  {lain.  No,  monftrous  impoftor! 
Dejanira  is  always  beautiful,  always  alive;  reli¬ 
gion  {fill  remains  untouched  in  fpite  of  the  rude 
grafps  of  priefts.  The  centaur  may  expiate  his 
crimes,  the  clergy  lofe  their  mitres,  but  the 
adoration  of  the  fupreme  Being  ftill  lives  una¬ 
bated  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  tie  which 
binds  him  to  the  divinity  is  equally  ftrong, 
equally  clofe. 

The  refractory  clergy  will,  if  they  can* 
kindle  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  to  recover 
their  exceflive  opulence  ;  let  our  country 
perifh,  they  will  fay,  it  will  be  better  than  that 
we  (hould  return  to  the  rule  of  the  apoftles,  to 
the  morality  which  they  have  taught.  Here, 
by  perfidious  and  facrilegious  infinuations,  they 
will  feparate  the  wife  from  the  hufband,  the 
foil  from  the  father;  there,  they  will  diflurb 
the  laft  moments  of  the  dying  man;  they  will 
clofe  the  grave  over  the  corpfe,  and  will  wifh  to 
light  up  in  the  other  world  the  fires  they  have 
been  fo  eac;er  to  kindle  in  this.  Such  is  the 
genius  of  the  wicked  priefts  who  deplore  the 
revenue  of  the  altars,  thofe  ancient  offerings  or 
ignorance  and  fear,  and  the  immenfe  treasures 
extorted  from  families  by  a  thoufand  fraudulent 
means,  or  which  have  at  leaft  been  fliamefully 
ftyled  facred  property.  Baneful  priefts !  alas* 

vou 
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you  have  corrupted  what  was  mcft  holy  in  thd 

'►oild,  Chi  iftian  morality.  Corrupt io  optimi 

pejjima . 

How  can  priefts  prefumptuoufly  feek  to  form 
an  order  in  the  ajfemblies  of  our  fates ;  they, 

whofe  kingdom,  by  their  own  confeffion,  'is 
not  of  this  world  ! 

i 

On  the  TRANSACTIONS  opthe  TWENTIETH  op 

JUNE, 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  LIBERTY.  ' 

IT  has  always  been  eafy  for  the  enemies  of 
liberty  and  equality  to  calumniate  the  people,' 
more  efpecially  when  the  latter  had  not  even 
uicatfi!  of  meriting  the  calumnies  of  the  next 
day.  The  malignity  of  the  court  is  known  ; 
it  fmiles,  then  refumes  its  natural  ferocity.' 
\\  hat  has  not  been  laid  againd:  the  people ! 

1  es  !  on  the  20th  of  June  they  were  calm  and 
well  intentioned.  Why  is  the  houfe  of  the' 
prince  not  a'lways  open  to  the  people  ?  Why, 
h  he  refufes  to  communicate  with  them,  Ihould 
the  people  not  go  to  prefen t  their  requefts  ? 

Let  us  buffer  the  Cabot  *  of  hi  (lory  to  paint 
Louis  XVI.  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head, 

Oalot  was  a  celebrated  French  painter  and  engraver. 

tippling 
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tippling  prettily  to  the  health  of  the  nation ,  ahd 
on  the  morrow  cauling  a  profecution  to  be 
commenced  for  a  few  panes  ot  glals  broken  and 
a  fiber  chamber-pot  Jiolen ,  the  whole  to  excite 
the  pity  of  foreign  powers  ;  and  commanding 
the  promulgation  of  that  talfe  and  unconftitu- 
tional  proclamation  which  was  a  real  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  againft  the  people.  Ah  !  if,  in  the 
name  of  the  king ,  the  m'ulketry  could  have  been 
difeharged  againft  the  citizens  carrying  pikes  l 
What  a  happy  day  for  the  palace  of  the  Tulle- 
ties  !  But  the  magiftrate  chofe  not  to  difplay 
the  red fag  for  a  red  cap ,  becaufe  he  faw  that 
the  plot  went  to  affaffinate  the  people,  and  re¬ 
collected  perhaps  the  joy  of  the  bailiff  in  the 
comedy  who  called  out  :  Do  give  me  a  blow  or 
two ,  I  befeech  you ,  for  I  have  four  children  to 
maintain . 

Impartial  hiftory  will  give  this  proceffion  to 
the  palace  the  appellation  of  a  civic  fefival ,  and 
will  repeat  this  bon  mot  of  Peter  Manuel  :  Never 

i. 

were  there  fewer  thieves  in  the  fuller  tes  ;  for  all 
the  courtiers  had  betaken  themfelves  to  flight . 

Let  us  fuffer  the  calumniators  of  the  people 
to  gain  a  few  crowns  from  the  civil  lift ;  the 
language  of  ftavery  is  familiar  to  them.  The 
people,  generous  in  the  extreme,  defpife,  forget, 
and  pardon  them,  f 


I  fhall 
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l  A  all  make  a  few  reflexions  on  that  day, 
1  he  policy  which  couMs  j„  ftedding  blood  Is 
a  very  ftort  fighted  policy  indeed  :  it  was  that 
of  Bretem  ,  of  Calonne,  of  Cede,  and  of 
d  Artois  ;  but  fhould  we  not  alfo  have  in  our 
view  ajuftifiable  refinance  >  And  did  not  the 

2,g'  Pe‘‘°"  P’ainly  fave,  on  that  day,  the  palace 
o  e  uileries  ?  For  the  gentleft  people  on 
earth  would  have  wreaked  their  juft  vengeance 
or  a  maflacre  in  the  name  of  the  king. 

It  may  be  held  a  general  rule,  that  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  affemble,  it  is  very  rare 
indeed  that  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  rnoft 
excufable  of  motives.  It  is  the  preponderating 
ium  of  ail  the  perfonal  interefts  united  that  ne! 
ceffanly  impels  every  man  to  an  enterprife 

w  *3  executed  as  foon  as  conceived  ;  and  as 
the  general  good  is  and  muft  be  compofed  of 
tne  great eit  number  of  private  benefits,  fuch  a 
ends  requires  the  material  poffeffion  of  certain 
rights,  effaced  or  forgotten,  but  which  muft  aU 
ways  be  renewed  when  claimed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority.  During  fuch  a  crifis,  plain  good  fenfe 
needs  only  to  be  confulted  for  the  fpirit  of  the 
focial  regulations.  As  the  legiflator  could  never 
forelee  all,  he  ought  never  to  give  to  this  fpirit 
a  cruel  interpretation.  All  excefs  of  juflice  be- 
comes  injufhee,  and  circumftances  fhould  rec- 


iify  the  law,  when  there  is  a  pofitive  evidence 
of  equity  or  of  public  utility. 

.  v 

When  the  principles  of  equity  and  bene¬ 
volence  are  applied  to  the  laws,  when  attention 
is  paid  to  the  relations  of  fociai  life,  the  art  of 
governing  men  is  attained.  The  vulgar  know 
the  laws  only  by  their  immediate  efFedd,  and 
the  people  are  feldom  miftaken  with  regard  to 
their  utility.  The  practice  of  confulting  the 
public  voice  will  become  one  of  the  great 
fprings  of  government  ;  the  people  redouble 
their  patriotifm  and  zeal  when  they  are  ho¬ 
noured,  and  confequently  when  they  are  ho¬ 
nourable  in  their  own  eyes. 

A  way  to  make  good  laws  in  extreme  mi- 
forefeen  cafes,  is  to  afk  in  one’s  own  mind  ;  if 
the  public  had  its  choice ,  would  it  confirm  fuch  a 
jlatute  or  fuch  a  law  ?  This  queftion  would 
reiolve  in  a  fimple  manner  a  multitude  of  po¬ 
litical  and  civil  problems  apparently  very  diffi- 
cult. 

It  is  expedient  to  eftablifli  an  invariable  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  all  the  others  fhould  refer,  and 
this  is  the  principle  which  we  never  ceafe  to  re¬ 
peat,  public  utility . 

The  laft  appeal  of  the  laws  ought  to  be  to 
common  feme.  Liberty  confifts  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  individual  independence  as  far  as  its  re- 
Vol*  II*  XI  ftridlion 
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friction  is  not  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  the 
fupport  of  the  foeiety  in  general.  If  this  de¬ 
finition  be  a  good  one,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  individual  liberty  of  the  king 
was  for  a  moment  violated,  ought  he  to  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  independence  of  every  individual,- 
and  the  fate  ot  the  empire,  merely  to  interrupt 
a  civic  feftival ?  The  mayor  of  Paris  therefore 
acted  in  obedience  to  true  principles,  for  the 
law  mull  not  flay  us.  Let  thofe  who  adore  an 
idol  of  flefh  be  the  {laves  of  their  bafe  thoughts; 
-iCt  them  be  the  conffant  enemies  of  humanity; 
the  Petions  and  tnc  Manuels,  and  all  thofe  who 
will  ticad  m  their  iteps,  will  be  its  relpectable 
defenders.  Plifory  will  blaf  their  unreafon-* 
able  and  cruel  adverfaries. 


LAWYERS. 

DOES  it  appear  credible,  and  yet  the  fact  is 
true,  that  certain  lawyers,  with  heads  on  their  ' 
fhoulders  like  other  men,  have  puflied  fanati- 
cifrn  fo  fir  as  to  fart  a  quef ion  whether  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  not  the  natural  fove* 
reign  of  the  world  ?  Bartholus,  by  way  of 
adding  to  this  abfurdity,  confiders  as  heretics 
all  thofe  who  dare  to  doubt  that  fuch  is  the 

cafe. 


cafe.  In  looks ,  and  more  efpecially  In  thofe  of 
lawyers,  we  meet  with  every  thing. 


BLINDNESS. 

IT  is  importable  to  account  for  that  blind  at- 
tachment  of  people  to  their  fovereigns,  who 
often  wrong  them,  or  feem  very  little  difpofed 
to  benefit  them,  unlefs  it  be  from  the  confufed 
idea  of  the  liches  and  power  which  encirclo 
thrones.  To  this  involuntary  refpeft  for  the 
fplendour  or  monarchy, 'is  added  the  ant iciui ty 
of  poflefiion,  which  nourifhes  a  fort  of  fuper- 
flitious  adherence  in  fubjefts,  in  fpite  of  the 
negled  or  injurtice  which  they  experience. 
Nations  always  prefume  that  their  heads  cannot 
be  their  enemies  ;  they  behold  thefe  chiefs 
drowned  in  fenfual  delights,  and  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  them  to  he  cruel*  It  is  only  the  moft  out¬ 
rageous  tyranny  that  can  undeceive  them,  and 
fhow  thefe  crowned  men  to  be  unfeeling  or  un- 
grateful  beings  who  ahufe  their  tendernefs  and 
docility. 

The  king  of  the  French  conftitution  has  con- 
ftantly  appeared  its  moft  unreafonable  enemy. 
Yet  his  numerous  political  faults ,  not  to  fay 
moie,  have  been  all  pardoned.  Why  ?  Merely 

H  2  becaufe 
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becaule  he  bears  the  name  of  king  ;  it  is  a 
magical  name  which  works  like  enchantment 
upon  the  brain  of  mortals.  It  is  needlefs  to 
trace  the  obfcure  moral  caufes  of  this  kind  of 
fuperftiticn,  when  the  facts  are  fo  clear  in 
point.  Words  have  governed,  and  Hill  will 
long  govern  men.  Poor  humanity  ! 

A  nation  will  not  complain  without  having 
the  moR  ferious  grievances.  Naturally  patient 
and  forgiving,  the  people  love  kings,  and  never 
proceed  to  violence  but  in  the  laft  extremities. 
Force  is  then  the  only  remedy  againft  force,  and 
every  citizen  is  obliged  to  aid  his  country 
in  refitting  defpotifm,  elfe  he  is  guilty  of  trea- 
fon. 

#- 

We  Hand  in  need  of  our  own  thoughts,  and 
not  of  thofe  of  others  ;  but  thought  is  the  work 
of  God,  why  then  fhould  1  Hop  its  courfe  ? 
Since  the  unalterable  and  indeftru&ible  prin¬ 
ciple  which  confiitutes  us,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  divinity,  all  men  are  by  nature 
prophets ,  and  their  vices  alone  hinder  them  from 
difplaying  their  privileges. 

Political  tcience  is  a  timple  matter,  it  confifls 
in  difiinguifhing  what  is  pure  from  what  is 
Impure.  The  ambitious  and  the  wicked  have 
an  interefi:  in  involving  it  in  intricacy,  and  in 
preventing  things  from  being  feen  in  a  fimple 

manner. 
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manner.  Yes,  the  fcience  of  politics  is  fo 
fimple,  that  in  this  age  men  can  hardly  venture 
to  fufpedt  it. 


DOUBTS. 

MAN  is  made  to  govern  and  to  be  governed  : 
and  over  the  various  combinations  of  govern¬ 
ments  chance  prefides.  The  variety  of  thefe 
plans  cannot  but  be  infinite  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  each  country  has  its  government,  dif¬ 
fering  from  that  of  every  other  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  does  not  preferve  the  fame 
conftitutional  form  for  thirty  years  together. 
Here,  the  fupreme  authority  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  who,  with  the 
help  of  time,  has  ufurped  the  abfolute  right  of 
prefcribing  laws  and  of  caufing  them  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  There,  this  right  is  reftridted,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  alegiflative  fenate,  the  conduct  of  which 
is  fubjedt  to  the  inveftigation  of  a  few  men 
who,  under  the  denomination  of  the  executive 
power,  adt  as  a  counterpoife  to  its  power. 
Elfewhere,  the  legiflative  authority  is  entirely 
confided  to  a  few  ;  while  in  other  dates  it  is 
in  a  greater  or  lels  degree  partaken  by  the 
many. 

H  3 
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in  a  multitude  of  circumftances  all  thefe  go¬ 
vernments  have  a  furprifing  conformity :  for 
example,  there  is  no  one  in  which  this  is  not  a 
principle, —that  the  fajety  of  the  ruling  power  is 
the  fupr erne  lau v.  If  we  confult  the  great  book 

OI  1  !ory  and  t!ie  experience  of  ages,  we  fhall 
perceive  that  the  difference  of  governments  is 

;.“°;e  aPParent  th^  real,  a  circumftance 
'vmc  does  nor,  however,  prevent  very  different 
efleds  refulting  from  them,  both  with  rcfpecff 
to  external  fccurity  and  the  internal  happinefs 
oi  the  focieties.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  equally 
true  that  the  fafcty  of  the  people  being  every 
where  the  fuprerne  law,  and  that  for  the  moft 
Pimple  reafon  in  the  world,  namely,  that  in 
the  people  the  fuprerne  power  refides,  and  is 
employed  by  them  in  the  natural  way  which 
human  reafon  dictates,  defpotifm  itfelf  has  fel- 
ooni  been  able  to  eftablifo  any  other  befides 
laws  equally  favourable  to  the  fafety  of  all. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  there  are  hates  where  in 
reality  the  weight  of  the  defpotifm  falls  on 
certain  grandees'alone,  leaving  the  people  tran¬ 
quil  and  unmolefted  :  if  governments  were  to 
Le  appi eciated •  rather  by  their  ejjehls  than  their 

principles,  the  theory  would  unquehionably  be 
altogether  changed. 

'W^hout  public  knowledge  no  government 

can 
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can  make  any  progrefs  :  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  government  ftill  remains  im¬ 
perfect,  becaufe  the  people  either  fleep  or  are 
accuftomed  to  the  yoke  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  the  freedom  of  the  prels  will  invariably  be 
the  true  thermometer  of  political  liberty.  It 
founds  the  lecurity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  is 
eftablilhed  ;  and  affords  to  each  citizen  the 
means  of  carrying  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  each  erroneous  decilion,  enabling  him  to 
fix  the  {caudal  of  an  iniquitous  action  on  its 
real  author  or  authors  :  no  nation  that  is  zealous 
to  preferve  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  can  ever  be 
fubj  ugat  ed. 

The  French  government,  utterly  deftroyed 
in  1789,  bore  no  fmall  refemblance  to  that  of 
Morocco;  and  this  I  prove  thus.  In  Morocco, 
the  legillative  and  executive  authorities  entirely 
belong  to  the  prince :  accordingly  he  either 
makes  laws  or  abolifhes  them,  extends  them  or 
reft  rifts  them,  fufpends  them  or  enforces  them, 
as  it  feems  meet  to  his  pride,  his  caprice,  or 
his  paffions.  In  his  royal  head  alone  all  the 
laws  are  written  :  the  royal  underftanding  is 
the  author  of  them,  their  commentator,  and 
their  depofitory;  and  fometimes  the  prince, 
with  his  royal  lcimetar,  amuies  himfelf  by  exe¬ 
cuting  them  himfelf,  which  is  what  the  king 

II  4  of 
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of  France  certainly  did  not  do,  but  he  had 
janiffaries  and  baftiles  for  that  purpofe. 

The  king  of  France  required  armed  guards 
and  unarmed  fubjefts. 

It  is,  however,  at  the  fame  time  not  to  be 

doubted  but  that  the  worft  of  adminiftrationg 

is  preferable  to  no  adminiftration  at  all.  Any 

government  whatever  has  an  advantage  over 

anaich)  ,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  murderer  on 

die  tlnone,  as  at  Morocco,  than  to  rift  the 

meeting  of  a  defpot  at  the  corner  of  every 
ftreet. 


,  ROMULUS. 

W  rs  cannot  enough  admire  the  policy  of 
Romulus.  Happily  that  barbarian  knew  not 
the  Greeks,  nor  the  ancients  in  general,  and 
perceived  how  dangerous  it  was  to  buffer  the  in- 
dependance  of  the  priefthood  on  the  Rate,  and  to 
detach  it  from  the  political  and  fecular  power, 
ile  Succeeded  in  his  fir  ft  attempt.  Romulus 
alone,  of  all  the  profane  legifiators,  difcovered 
the  true  mixture  of  military  and  religious  duties. 
He  feparated  royalty  and  priefthood,  and  de- 
ftioyed  tnat  immenfe  fund  of  attributes  and  cre¬ 
dit,  as  well  as  thofe  political,  civil,  and  facred 

qualities 
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qualities  which  the  prieds  of  antiquity  united 
in  their  perfons.  Romulus  created. himielf  high- 
pried  in  a  growing  date,  which  the  divifion  of 
the  hierarchy  and  empire  would  have  too  much 
weakened.  By  this  expedient  he  prevented  the 
Roman  mythology  from  multiplying  without 
end,  like  the  Grecian. 

The  office  of  high-pried,  the  privileges  of  the 
altar,  the  auguries,  the  aufpices,  and  all  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  were  diredled  by  a  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit,  being  entruded  to  grave  per- 
fonages,  lincerely  attached  to  the  republic,  to 
men  of  experience.  Thus  was  religion  liable  to 
no  interpretations  contrary  to  the  intered  of  the 
date. 

The  Romans  having  confounded  the  hierar- 
chy  with  the  empire,  the  ftate  was  freed  from 
that  perpetual  difcord  between  the  two  powers 
which  has  fo  much  harafied  other  nations  :  ful> 
tie  and  dangerous  queftions  were  banithed  ;  the 
coniuls,  occupied  with  their  civil  fun  ions  and 
with  war,  were  not  apt  to  lofe  themfelves  in 
the  ftudy  of  theological  controverfies.  The 
interefts  of  the  confuls  and  of  the  heads  of  reli¬ 
gion  were  the  fame  ;  and  the  people  knew  nei¬ 
ther  fanaticism  nor  irreligion,  but  followed  im- 

O  7 

plicitly  the  cufloms  of  their  anceftors.  The 
Romans  were  never  feen  to  make  the  porticos 

and 
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and  baths  refound  with  a  multitude  of  vain  dif- 
cufhons,  as  did  the  Greeks  when  they  diiputed 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  And  moral 
conti ovei  lies  were  a  diftemper  unheard  of  at 
Rome.  Cicero,  in  difcuffing  as  a  philofopher 
tne  advantages  of  his  nation,  commends  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  the  article  of  religion,  which  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  their  victories,  by  banilhing  all 
frivolous  dilputes,  the  fir  ft  feeds  of  incredulity: 
for  we  may  infer  the  felicity  of  a  nation  from 
the  rank  which  its  priefts  occupy  ;  every  thing 
hows  from  this.  Religious  polity  rigidly  cir- 

cumfcribed  is  the  firft  token  of  public  tranouil- 
lity. 


INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY. 

B’i  the  laws  of  equilibrium  we  are  enabled 
to  fupport  a  weight  of  about  thirty-one  thou- 
fand  pounds,  well  diftributed  over  the  whole 
furface  of  our  body  ;  and  we  cannot  ftir  without 
railing  this  enormous  weight.  Thus,  environed 
by  a  multitude  of  laws,  that  which  fecures  to 
us  individual  liberty  is  the  counterpoife  of  all  the 

others  ;  and  without  it  we  fhould  be  every  in- 
Rant  crufhed. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  CHOISEUL. 

RICHELIEU  depreffed  the  grandees  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  throne  on  which  he  himfelf  was  in 
reality  feated,  while  the  people  were  kept 
am u fed  by  the  fight  of  a  royal  phantom.  His 
vigorous  and  confiftent  policy  curbed  each  ha- 
raffing  pretenfion  of  the  nobility :  tne  blood- 
ftained  hatchet  of  the  executioners  warned  the 
titled  lords  and  factious  judges,  that  they  were 
icon  to  expect  an  ablolute  mailer  who  would 
filence  both  the  importunate  laws  and  the  pue¬ 
rile  declamations  of  the  parliamentary  magis¬ 
tracy.  Richelieu  made  the  interefts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  his  own  :  her  enemies  were  his  ;  and  the 
glory  of  France  was  the  conftant  object  of  all 
bis  toils.  Throughout  Europe  the  nation  was 
refpctted,  even  by  the  monarchs  who  bowed  to 
her  yoke. 

The  dangerous  Choifeul  did  nrecifelv  the  con- 
trary  of  all  this.  He  made  himfelf  the  king  of 
the  grandees,  flattered  them  to  be  flattered  by 
them,  and  allowed  each  of  them  to  exerciie  the 
mod  abfolute  defpotifm,  which  foon  found  its 
way  into  each  department,  and  from  thence 
into  every  part  of  the  adminiftration.  Choifeul 
tolerated,  I  fay,  all  thefe  concealed  and  fubordi- 

nate 
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r.aie  tyrannies,  provided  they  finally  met  and 
concentrated  in  his  own.  •  7  ■ 

I  his  may  be  confidered  as  the  language  he 
held  out  to  the  grandees.  1  have  made  the  king, 
who  dreads  me,  lubordinate  to  you  ;  to  preferve 
your  power  you  mud  in  your  turn  fubmit  to 
me.  J  (hall  exercife  a  co-partnerfliip  of  autho¬ 
rity,  which  you  may  be  allured  you  fhall  inhe- 
nt  under  me.  We  will  all  of  us  govern  toge- 

t’nei  ;  we  will  be  fo  many  kings,  and  I  will  be 
the  chief. 

EaJi  courtier  relifhed  the  treaty,  and  coope- 
rated  effedually  towards  the  nullity  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  who  had  limply  the  power  of  nominating 
io  the  lanks,  polls,  and  employments,  which 
the  grandees  enjoyed  to  the  exclufion  of  all  who 
were  not  noble.  Thus  did  Choifeul  mufter 
around  him  all  the  pafiions  that  corrupt;  and 
m  this  way  did  he  form  that  fvftem  of  a  haughty 
tuid  devounng  ariflocracy,  which,  after  having 
collected  in  one  centre  every  vice  and  every  en-  ' 
cioachment  that  avarice  and  pride  could  fu^elt 

was  to  make  an  immenfe  fpace  between  itfelf 
and  the  people. 

biom  that  moment  Choiieul  ordered  the  cour« 
tiers,  thofe  political  giants  rotten  with  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  feize  on  the  four  or  five  departments  of 
the  mimicry,  and  all  the  employments  of  the 

empire. 
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empire,  undermining  by  every  poffible  expe¬ 
dient  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  monarch. 
While  Richelieu  was  careful  to  humble  all  thofe 
among  the  haughty  chiefs  of  the  ariftocracy 
who  entered  into  a  competition  with  the  throne, 
Choifeul  elevated  them,  not  without  a  view  of 
his  own,  and  taught  them  to  laugh  at  the  idol, 
while,  like  the  priefts  of  old,  they  were  eating 
the  largeft  and  heft  part  of  what  was  offered  to 
it.  Perhaps  in  France  no  man  ever  did  fo  much 
mifehief  as  Choifeul  :  he  certainly  of  all  others 
entertained  the  higheft  contempt  for  the  people  ; 
and  he  confidered  as  a  ftrong  evidence  of  genius 
the  facility  with  which  he  took  advantage  of 
their  torpor  and  paffivenefs. 

It  may  eanly  be  conceived  that  the  grandees 
confented  without  difficulty  to  reign  under  him, 
becaufe,  when  an  employment  fell  to  the  dii- 
pofal  of  any  one  of  them,  he  exercifed  the  fame 
authority  in  his  own  particular  diftridt.  An 
anecdote  is  recorded  that  the  courtiers  deferted 
the  king’s  card  parties,  to  rendezvous  at  the 
houfe  of  Choifeul,  or  at  that  of  the  duchefs, 
filter  to  the  rcinifter,  who,  not  having  been  able 
to  fubjugate  Louis  XV.  fubdued  the  matter  of 
the  monarch.  From  that  time  the  courtiers 
formed  a  determination  to  remain  inviolably  at¬ 
tached  to  the  royal  treafury,  to  help  to  fill  it  for 

themfelves, 
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themfelves,  and  to  accompany  the  king  in  hig 
hunting  parties  merely  to  hunt  for  themfelves 
whatever  fhould  fall  vacant. 

This  cnaraaer,  by  turns  vile  and  audacious, 
governed  by  a  woman  who  had  entrapped  the 
minifter,  juft  as  the  latter  had  harpooned  his  maf- 
ter,  found  his  ruin  accomplilhed  by  a  little  <ftrl, 
by  the  king’s  new  miftrefs,  to  whom  he  refufed 
the  homage  he  had  lavilhed  on  others.  By  this 
inadvertency  he  was  loft.  It  would  appear  that 
one  meannefs  more  would  not  have  been  fo 
great  a  facrifice  to  him  :  he  had  attached  him- 
felf  to  Madame  Pompadour  to  betray  her  in¬ 
termit  5  but  towards  IVladame  du  Barry  he  was 
loitj*  and  difdamful.  As  it  frequently  happens, 
this  ambitious  minifter  then  made  the  falfeft  of 
all  calculations. 

To  Choifeul  we  are  indebted  for  Marie 
Antoinette  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved  here  that 
he  deftined  for  the  father  the  princefs  he  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  fon. 

The  nobles  beheld  with  a  fecret  fitisfadlion 
one  of  themfelves  exercifing  this  all-puiflance, 
from  which  they  drew  immenfe  advantages. 
Choifeul  connected  himfelf  with  the  peerage 
by  inclination,  with  the  magiftracy  by  dread  : 
but  he  employed  the  parliaments  juft  as  we 
make  ule  of  the  pawns  at  a  game  of  chefs. 

The 
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The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  far  from 
fuipefting  this  artifice  ;  their  pride  and  their 
pedantry  made  them  view  the  matter  in  a 
ierious  light.  After  much  diffimulation,  Choi- 
feul  caufed  a  declaration  to  be  made,  that  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  ejfent  tally  and  primitively 
the  court  of  the  king  and  peers .  His  motive  for 
this  was  founded  on  his  being  himfelf  a  peer  of 
the  realm  :  he  thus  depreffed  and  humbled  the 
other  parliaments,  which  were  fomewhat  in¬ 
convenient  to  him,  and  with  the  fame  blow 
formed  for  himfelf  a  rampart  againft  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  matter,  provided  the  latter  fhouid 
one  day  open  his  eyes.  In  making  ufe  of  the 
exprefiion  the  majler ,  in  this  place,  I  employ 
the  language  0f  courtiers.  In  this  new  court* 
the  court  of  the  peers,  Conty,  a  prince  of  the 

blood,  was  heard  to  exclaim  from  iron  lungs, 

,  ^ 

that  the  people  were  from  their  very  nature  tax~ 
able  and  corveable  *.  This  exclamation,  at 
which  humanity  was  outraged,  was  merely  an 
echo  of  the  iniquitous  and  favourite  maxim  of 
Choifeul :  ah  !  could  the  arch-fiend  himfelf 
have  employed  more  infernal  terms  in  the  pan¬ 
demonium  of  Milton. 

*  The  corvees  were  perfonal  fervices  required  of  the  pea- 
fan  ts,  &c.  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  the  highways. 

Finding 
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^  Finding  himfelf  the  real  king  of  France,- 
Choifeul  did  not  man i fed;  fuch  a  loftinefs 
ideas  as  might  have  been  expected  :  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  delign  of  becoming  the  minifter  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  for  that  purpofe  conneded 
himfelf  with,  or  rather  entirely  fubmitted  to, 
Audiia,  rendering  himfelf  the  padive  executor 
of  her  will.  Vienna  was  deditute  of  finances; 
he  remitted  thither  thole  of  France,  and  was 
aIfo  at  t^e  fame  time  dedrous  of  becoming  the 
minider  of  the  court  of  Ruffia.  He  was  guilty, 
however,  of  the  very  fault  there  which  lod  him 
with  Madame  du  Barry  :  he  took  offence  at  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  alienated  the  affedions  of 
that  court.  Our  political  interefts  long  felt  the 
effeds  of  this  accident ;  and  fince  that  time  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Peterfbourg  nourifhed  a  fecret 
defire  of  revenge  and  reprifals  on  ours.  This 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  Choifeul  to  the 
houfe  of  Audria  utterly  prevented  him  from 

appreciating  the  extent  of  the  facrifices  he  made 
to  his  idol. 

Fie  unqueftionably  did  not  perceive  how 
burthenfome  the  perfidious  alliance  of  this  houfe 
of  Audria  was  to  the  nation :  but  the  ruin  of 
France  was  of  little  import  to  him  ;  he  was 
fearful  of  lofing  his  place,  and  therefore  made 

the  cabinet  oi  y  er  j  allies  fubjed  to  the  cabinet  of 

J  '  - 

1  Vienna* 
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Vienna,  which  would  no  longer  allow  in  the 
miniftry  any  other  befides  men  perfectly  de« 
voted  to  its  interefts.  Then  it  was  that  Choi- 
feul  gave  his  approbation  to  the  treaty  of  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Bernis,  which  treaty  he  rendered  ftill 
more  burthenfome  to  France  :  he  was  in  reality 
the  author  of  that  unfortunate  family  ccmpaSf 
which  funk  in  Europe  the  political  credit9  and 
more  efpecially  the  confideration  annexed  to  the 
power  of  France.  Alas  !  why  were  her  in- 

•  *  i 

terefts  facrificed  to  fuch  a  degree  ?  Becaufe 

this  Minifter  was  defirous  fo  to  connedl  himfelf 

# 

with  the  throne,  as  that  no  earthly  power 
Ihould  fever  him  from  it.  It  was  with  the 
fame  view  that  he  protected  the  crovjn  of  Spaing 
which  through  an  interefted  weaknefs  he  put 
on  a  footing  with  that  of  France.  Thus  was 
he  the  minifter  of  JLouis  XV.  merely  to  ferve 
the  other  powers. 

At  the  fame  time  that  he  humbled  himfelf 
before  Spain,  he  was  able  to  comprehend  neither 
the  genius  nor  the  afcendency  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia :  he  was  utterly  averfe  to  England, 
becaufe  a  free  government  ;  and  it  may  be  faid 
with  juftice  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  whatever 
was  great. 

It  is  known  that  he  refufed  the  propofitions 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1761,  relative  to  peace.  His 

Vol.  II.  I  idle 
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idle  vanity  led  him  to  think  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  treat  with  a  government  in  the 
flrudture  of  which  the  republican  form  was 
blended  :  all  his  gafconadings,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  Englifh  from  fhortly  impofing 
on  us  conditions  more  galling  and  fevere  than 
the  preceding  ones.  His  menaces  were  vain  ; 

t  5 

and  in  the  ifl'ue  he  gave  up  the  part  of  Louifiana 
which  dill  remained  ours.  All  this  was  done 
to  fatisfy  the  caprice  of  a  king  of  Spain  ;  and 
lie  thus  faenheed,  in  a  moil;  dahardly  way,  the 
fined:  territory  in  North  America. 

What  an  enterprize  was  the  eftablidiment  of 
Cayenne  !  This  trivial  occurrence  will  in  the 
page  of  hidory  blend  all  the  horrors  of  o-uilt 
and  robbery  with  all  the  ridicule  attached  to 
ignorance  and  prefumptuous  incapacity. 

If  it  is  Choiieul  who  planted  in  the  American 
colonies  the  germe  which  has  fince  developed 
itfelf,  we  almoft  owe  him  thanks;  fince  the 
example  of  thefe  hates  has  ferved  to  awaken  our 
courage  :  but  Choiieul,  who  law  nothing  in 
the  world  except  a  league  of  kings ,  provided 
thefe  kings  were  to  be  the  mannakins  of  their 
minifters,  favoured  the  liberty  of  France  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  he  did  fo,  and  certainly  with¬ 
out  forefeeitig  fuch  a  refult. 

It  was  invariably  the  cafe  that  with  immenfe 
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means  he  encbmpaffed  very  fmall  ends,  and  all 
thefe  means  were  fubordinate  to  Vienna  :  pro¬ 
vided  Vienna  was  content,  every  other  object 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  the 
Encdifh  muft  needs  he  combated,  becaule  he 
could  neither  fway  them  to  his  will,  nor  make 
them  fubfervient  to  his  perfonal  ambition  :  the 
numerous  affronts  we  then  received  originated 
in  him,  and  in  that  criminal  coalition  with  the 
foreign  powers,  which,  while  Choifeul  affefted 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  their  menaces,  exhaufted 
our  treafury  of  its  gold  and  filver.  How  did  he 
ufurp  the  title  of  ftatefman,  feeing  that  he  did 
nothing  that  was  great  nor  even  rational  ?  It 
was  by  having  creatures  whom  he  enriched ; 
and  as  he  lavifned  on  them  the  public  treafures, 
they  repaid  him  bv  unceafing  eulogies  in  the 
faloons  of  the  capital. 

He  fubdued  Corfica  !  it  will  require  a  long 
time  to  find  out  what  this  conqueft  could  ever 
return  for  all  it  had  coft.  He  at  the  fame  time 
entertained  a  hankering  after  Switzerland  ;  but 
a  fmall  inconfiderable  Canton  refilled  fuccefs* 
fully  all  his  efforts,  and  he  was  as  much  foiled 
there  as  he  was  by  the  Genoefe  populace. 

Let  me  again  afk  what  he  did?  He  made 
himfelf  king  of  the  nobility  ;  and  fheltered  him- 
feif  under  the  protecting  wing  of  Auffria  againft 
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the  monarch  himfelf :  for  an  endeavour  to  lead 
him  into  a  maritime  war,  which  his  blind  hatred 
of  the  Englith  fuggefted  to  him,  he  was  dif- 
graced  and  exiled.  During  his  exile  however, 
as  he  had  long  been  matter  of  the  pojls  and 
police ,  in  the  latter  of  which  departments,  and 
at  its  head,  he  had  ttationed  his  valets,  Sartine 
and  Le  Noir,  two  names  to  be  for  ever  exe¬ 
crated,  thefe  flaves  fupplied  him  with  all  the 
fecrets  of  the  ftate,  infomuch  that  by  the  intri¬ 
gues  he  fet  on  foot  he  was  very  near  being  re¬ 
called.  It  is  to  be  oblerved  that  this .  banifh- 
ment  of  his  wrought  no  change  in  his  innate 
fondnefs  for  defpotifm,  which  he  confidered  as 
the  only  fpring  a  ftatefman  ought  to  employ. 

Shortly  after,  Madame  Pompadour  died,  the 
•  prefumptive  heir  of  the  throne  died,  his  own 
wife  died,  the  queen  died,  and  thofe  he  did  not 
love  died  alfo.  Throughout  Europe  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Choifeul  was  tarnifhed,  but  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  fcandal,  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  whatever  to  wipe  away.  The  writers 
who  after  his  deceafe  made  out  an  inventory  of 
■  all  h  is  goods  and  chattels ,  paid  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  his  ancient  renown,  notwithftandinc 

<D 

Tis  bounties  enabled  leveral  of  them  to  amafs 
princely  fortunes  :  his  laurels  were  blafted  ;  but 
it  will  require  fome  time  to  develop  the  hiftori- 

•*  -  cal 
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cal  fads  refpecting  him  which  are  ftill  hid  in  a 
great  degree  of  obfcurity. 

Had  Choifeul  lived  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  greateft  enemy  to  liberty:  he 
would  have  bellowed  whole  provinces  on  to* 
reigners,  provided  the  royal  mannekin  Ihould 
be  all-puiffant,  and  he  Ihould  be  allowed  to  di¬ 
rect  in  the  fequel,  as'  was  both  real'onable  and 
juft,  the  faid  mannekin. 

When  public  utility  is  reckoned  as  every  thing 
the  government  is  good ;  when  it  is  efteemed 
as  nothing ,  the  government  is  bad.  Choifeul 
gave  efficiency  to  the  fupreme  power  merely  to 
flavour  a  fmall  number  of  individuals  diftinguithed 
by  their  birth  or  by  their  riches. 

It  is  a  curious  fpeculation  at  this  time  to 
obferve  how  all  the  powers  were  united  in  the 
fame  perfon .  The  Minifter  confidering  his 
matter  as  a  dolt,  put  hirofelf  in  his  place  with¬ 
out  any  ceremony :  the  king,  obedient  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  having  more  leifure  for 
his  pleafures,  was  careful  at  the  fame  time  to 
have  his  (hare  of  rich  royalty .  For  example, 
Louis  XV.  after  having  leafed  out  the  farms  as 
kin^,  referved  to  himfelf  certain  rights  in  them 
as  a  private  individual.  Choifeul  found  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  confenting  to  this,  becaufe  he  ftudied 
by  every  poftihie  means  to  degrade  the  fovereign. 

1  3  '  He 
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He  was  defirous  that  the  genealogies  fliould 
prevail  over  the  philofophers  ;  and  propagated 
the  illufion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles, 
which  confided  in  a  belief  that  nobility  in  them 
was  a  natural  character.  In  the  time  of  Choi- 
feul,  the  nobles  therefore  were  not  the  Haves, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  matters  of  defpotifm; 
lnice  by  a  few  falfehoods,  a  few  reverences,  and 
a  few  humiliations,  they  obtained  ranks,  ports, 
and  employments,  the  lucrative  Hilaries  annexed 
to  which  conftantly  formed  their  bafis,  and 
which  required  no  other  talk  than  that  of  flat¬ 
tering  the  matter  fomewhat  more  expreffively. 

It  mutt  be  con  felled  that  Cboileul  fcarcely 
e\  ei ,  m  his  ozvn  name,  unbarred  the  doors  of  the 
royal  prilons,  citadels,  and  baftiies,  for  the  ad- 
miflion  of  ftate  criminals:  he,  however,  aban¬ 
doned  thefe  fubordinate  fundlions  to  the  lieute- 
nains  of  police  and  other  mmifters.  As  the 
nobles  of  his  own  party  efcaped  the  vengeful 
blow,  he  did  not  confider  the  imprifomnent  of 
the  others  as  a  crime.  With  money  this  minif- 
ter  commanded  every  thing,  and  knew  of  no 
other  befides  pecuniary  recompenfes. 

Voltaire,  dreading  at  Ferney  the  aflaults 
of  royal  and  facerdotal  defpotifm,  knew  how 
to  footh  the  defpotifm  of  the  minifter.  As 
Houis  XV,  however,  read  fometimes,  he  one 
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day  found  himfelf  abufed  in  a  pamphlet :  in  ad- 
dre  fling  Voltaire,  Choifeul  confined  himfelf  to 
two  words — be  JUcnt ,  you  oldjool.  Voltaueonly 
efcaped  the  baftile  becaufe  he  was  confidered  as 

a  nobleman. 

Our  minifter  had  an  adverfary  in  the  duke 
d’Aguillon,  who  certainly  of  the  two  had  the 
greateft  (hare  of  talents,  and  who  was  repeat¬ 
edly  on  the  point  of  accompliffiing  his  ruin. 
D’Aguillon,  fervilely  attached  to  his  fovereign, 
would  no  more  than  the  other  have  concurred 
towards  the  liberty  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  would 
have  been  fomewhat  more  adroit  in  his  def- 
potifm.  La  Chalotais,  the  unhappy  vidtim  of 
their  contentions,  was  indebted  foi  Ine  merely 
to  the  averfion  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Choifeul’s  beds  of  juftice,  thofe  of  Meaupou, 

and  thofe  of  Lamenie - d’Aguillon  would 

as  well  as  the  others  have  had  his  beds  of  juftice, 
for  every  minifter  under,  the  old  regimen  held 
them  to  be  indifpen fable.  Ah  !  was  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  introduce  them  even  into  the  na¬ 
tional  aflemblies  ? 

But  the  greateft  reproach  to  Choifeul’s  me¬ 
mory,  is  that  he  negleded  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  national  force.  Ours  was  embarrafled  under 
his  adminifiratiqn  by  a  formidable  number  of 
narafitical  members  under  the  denomination  of 

I  4  officers; 


officers }  and  hence  arofe  the  proftitution  of 

command  which  gave  rife  to  fo  many  colonels 
and  fuperfluous  officers. 

Tne  officers  have  ever  fince  imagined  that  the 
foldiers  were  their  property;  and  this  laid  the, 
foundation  for  a  treatment  both  impolitic  and 
bad.  Each  war  minifter  was  determined  to  have 
a  military  or  demilance  promulged  in  his  name. 

To  Choifeu!  we  are  indebted  for  that  arifto- 
cracy  which  preyed  on  the  kingdom.  What 
could  be  more  abfurd  than  the  fvvarm  of  young 
coionels  of  his  creation,  fo  cruel  and  imperious 
to  the  foldiery,  fuch  rigid  partizans  of  blows  in¬ 
flicted  with  the  fabre,  and  who  have  been  fince 
termed  th t  framers  of  ordonnances. 


A  de^teious  policy  is  a  true  mechanician  :  it 
removes  heavy  loads  with  flight  machines,  info- 
much  that  a  great  effedt  is  perceived  without 
the  caufe  being  divined.  Choifeul  invariably 
made  great  efforts  to  accomphfh  little  aims ;  he 
fold  f  ranee  to  pacify  her,  and  converted  her 
into  a  granary  for  all  Europe  :  among  the  fur¬ 
rounding  nations  he  had  therefore  the  name  of 
a  gieat  minifter.  Thus  had  he  a  centre  foreign 
to  his  own  country ;  and  from  hence  other 
views,  other  plang  of  ambition,  and  other  inte¬ 
rs  befides  the  univerfality  of  the  French. 

*—  ll  ^ -it  ,  * > , the  cabinet  at  the  head  of 

whid} 
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which  he  was  feated  as  all  France,  and  he  par¬ 
celled  out  that  domain  to  pleafe  crowned  heads : 
it  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  the  firft  duty 
of  a  monarch  was  to  convert  every  thing  to  the 
advantage  of  his  people.  Let  us  be  no  longer 
aftonifhed  if  the  nobles  beftow  on  Choifeul  their 
remembrance  and  their  regret,  difcovering  ab- 
furdity  in  every  plan  contradictory  to  his  ; — if, 
when  they  are  told  that,  rigoroufly  fpeaking,  it 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  conftitution  that  the 
authority  fhould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  fu¬ 
gle  perfon,  and  that  the  whole  confifts  in  its 
execution  being  infeparable  from  the  law,  they 
refufe  to  comprehend  you  :  they  were  accui- 
tomed  to  have  as  a  king  one  of  their  equals,  and 
as  a  banker  a  monarch  fqueezing  the  people  for 
their  profit.  Oh  !  the  good  time  !  couid  any 
Government  be  better  calculated  for  the  nobles  1 

SD 

and  if  they  dare  not  all  at  once  call  for  its  re- 
eftablifhment,  they  at  leaft  make  every  effort  to 
prevent  there  being  either  laws  or  people  :  the 
nobles  with  them  are  to  be  every  thing  ;  for 
how  cart  we  comprehend  a  government  without 
nobility  ? 

An  adroit  polity  is  diametrically  oppofite  to 
that  which  allows  infincerity  and  fcandalous 
finelTes  of  every  defeription  ;  degrading  artifices 
|hat  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  a 

common 
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common  undemanding.  Poifon,  deception,  and 
tieachery,  are  falfe  traits  of  apolitical  chara&er : 
the  true  ones  are  damped  by  a  genius  able  to 
conduct  and  combine,  and  vvhofe  enterprifes  are 
great  and  well-concerted,  while  he  poflefles  the 
itrength  and  elevation  of  foul  neceflaty  to  great 
defigns.  Can  we  by  thefe  traits  recognize 
Choileul,  ne  who  knew  alone  how  to  intrigue, 
oi  to  facrihce  in  its  dead  the  deared  intereds  of 

ranee;  while  a  true  policy  confids  in  coming 
at  the  means  ct  giving  to  the  furrounding  dates 
an  appropriate  form  and  natural  limits,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  them,  by  the  jud  relation  which  enfues, 
the  fupport  of  the  date  with  the  dirediou  of 
which  the  minider  is  charged  ? 

A  luotle,  clofe,  and  ambitious  man  is  confi- 
dered  by  the  vulgar  as  well  dulled  in  polity,  at 
the  fame  time  that  thefe  traits  denote  a  little 
genius.  My  politician  has  an  almod  inexhaud- 
ible  fund  of  great  refources,  and  is  neither  ele¬ 
vated  by  good,  nor  depreded  by  bad  fortune: 
with  a  glance  he  calculates  precifely  the  degrees 
of  obdacle  and  poffibility;  he  knows  the  feafons 
when  he  ought  either  to  conceal  or  publifh  his 
views,  to  adl  with  precaution  or  to  proceed  with 
a  bold  and  firm  dep  :  he  underdands  above  all 
how  to  direct  with  a  Ikilful  hand  the  fprings 
peceflary  to  his  operations,  and  is  convinced  that 

the 
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the  mod  fublime  political  fydems  are  nothing 
more  than  the  execution  of  the  fi  m  pie  if  pimci- 
ples.  Laftly,  the  mod  effential  objcft  of  policy 
is  the  general  and  particular  knowledge  of  cna- 
racters,  by  the  help  of  which  the  minider  con¬ 
verts  men  into  his  indruments.  It  is  difficult 
to  apply  to  Choifeul  any  one  of  thefe  rare  at¬ 
tainments. 

One  of  the  maxims  of  policy  is  to  mafk  a 
defign  by  contrary  appearances  :  this  is  a  drata- 
gem  which  may  be  ieen  through  ;  and  thete- 
fore  every  plan  in  politics  ought  to  be  entirely 
concealed,  lines  a  quick,  impetuous,  and  deci- 
iive  fentiment  is  precifely  the  contrad  of  a 
phlegmatic  policy.  Now,  there  never  was  a 
minider  more  heedlefs  than  Choifeul,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  never  underdood,  fudden  as 
he  was  in  his  refolutions,  to  drike  a  great 
droke.  This  proves  that  while  many  fet  up 
for  politicians  few  are  fitted  for  the  talk  in 
which  they  engage. 

If  it  were  poffible  for  me  to  redore  Choifeul 
to  life,  I  would  addrefs  him  thus  :  “  Even  al¬ 
though  all  thofe  you  called  fubjefts  fhould  con- 
fent  to  edablilh  and  fupport  the  mod  abfolute 
and  mod  defpotical  authority,  it  would  not  on 
that  account  be  the  more  lawful,  feeing  that  men 
pannot  renounce,  either-  for  themfelyes  or  for 

their 


their  defcendants, 
icribe  tyranny.” 
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t-hc  eternal  laws  which  pro-* 


.  Let  nobles  reSret  ChoifeuI,  and  endeavour  to 
give  him  the  ftamp  of  a  great  man  ;  they  have 
tneir  reafons  :  but  he  will  never  be  fuch  in  the 
eyes  of  the  impartial  judge.  I  confider  the 
panegynfts  of  ChoifeuI  as  the  warm  partizans 
ot  public  depredations  :  the  French  nation  has 
100  Snev°us  complaints  againft  the  nobles  to 
confider  them  otherwife  than  as  the  molt  deter¬ 
mined  enemies  of  its  rights  and  its  liberty. 
They  have  armed  their  odious  privileges  again!! 
tne  country  ;  they  exhaurted  the  fcate  treafury, 
and  the  people  were  condemned  to  fill  it ;  and 
v-hde  the  cultivator  bedewed  the  earth  with 
the  fweat  of  his  brow,  the  chace  of  the  nobles 
devoured  his  crops:  if  the  peafant  drove  the 
game  from  his  kitchen-garden,  the  galleys  were 
h.s  portion  ;  if  he  had  the  audacity  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  Monfeigneur  s  dogs,  the  prifon  doors 
v/ere  unbarred  to  receive  him. 

?  ^  P0lLO  °f  honour  and  emolument  were 
bellowed  on  the  nobles  alone,  while  the  trouble- 
iome  and  ill  paid  employments  were  conftantly 

^ot:  °;ie  The  nobles  were  at  the 

head  of  our  armies,  but  this  was  merely  to  ferve 

their  private  ambition  :  to  obtain  their  confent 
l0  marcb>  they  were  to  be  dearly  paid  ;  and 
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the  degraded  foldier  who  gained  the  victories 
was  to  be  (hot  at  and  expofed  to  every  danger 

for  five  fous  a  day. 

When  the  talk  of  regeneration  was  efledt- 
ed,  the  nobles  could  not  comprehend  it  :  igno¬ 
rance  made  them  obftinate ;  they  were  de- 
firous  that  what  was  called  the  third  eitate 
fhould  remain  in  its  priftine  ftate  of  degrada¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  the  29th  day  of  June  1789  they 
marched  troops  againft  the  National  Affembly  ! 
Through  the  organ  of  the  King  they  dared  to 
demand  the  maintenance  of  their  iniolent  pn- 

vileges. 

It  was  a  noble  who,  a  few  days  artei,  took 
upon  him,  fword  in  hand,  to  a  nail  the  people 
in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  to  murder 
a  defencelefs  old  man.  On  the  preceding  i  2th 
of  July,  the  nobles  projected  tne  maffacre  oi  the 
Parifians,  who  were  fo  generous  as  to  paraon 
them,  and  to  fuffer  them  to  make  tneir  efcape. 

In  the  month  of  September  17^9  n°hles 
attempted  to  convey  the  King  to  Metz  :  on  tne 
February  following  they  formed  a  plan  to  carry 
him  off;  and  four  months  after  they  effected  a 

iimilar  plan. 

In  the  army  the  nobles  took  an  oath  to  fignt 
for  the  conftitution,  and  they  broke  it  the  next 

day,  betaking  themfelves  to  flight,  and  plunder- 

ing 
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mg  the  military  chefs :  they  unceafingly  tor* 

mented  and  harafled  the  patriotic  foldiers,  tried 

to  corrupt  and  disorganize  the  army  of  the  line 

and  the  marine,  and  to  light  up  the  flames  of 
civil  war. 

They  dared  to  menace  our  frontiers,  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  deceafed  Leopold  and  Francis, 
to  unfheath  againft  their  country  their  Sacrilegi¬ 
ous  iwords,  to  levy  troops,  to  treat  with  foreign 
powers,  to  bellow  on  one  of  their  accomplices 
tne  title  of  regent  or  the  kingdom,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  coalition  of  monarchs  againft  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man.  They  thirft  after  ou'r 
blood  becaufe  they  have  loft  a  few  ravenous 
privileges  :  and  if  they  could  come  off  victorious, 

the  Fiench  would  in  their  eyes  be  no  other 
than  f o  many  negroes. 

Laftly,  the  nobles  formed  the  Auftrian  com¬ 
mittee  :  confpirators  at  Paris  as  well  as  at 
Vienna  and  Coblentz,  they  infult  human  rea- 
lon,  the  national  dignity,  and  the  majefty  of 
the  people.  They  bellow  with  rage  at  not 
having  any  longer  a  Choifeul  for  a  king,  one  who 
Ihould  Subjugate  the  monarch  for  them,  and 
aiterwards  abandon  to  them  the  Spoils  of  the 
country.  Have  not  the  officers  of  our  armies 
been  conftantly  found  to  be  the  greateft  enemies 

of 
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of  public  liberty  ?  This  again  brings  Choifeul 
to  my  recollection. 

If  we  recoiled  that  no  one  in  tnnt  day  could 
do  more  ^ood  than  the  minifter  ot  the  Ling  of 
France  ;  that  the  latter  reigned  over  his  people 
by  affection,  the  people  over  Europe  by  the 
urbanity  of  their  manners,  and  Europe  over 
the  reft  of  the  world  by  power,  we  (hall  find 
that  Choifeul,  far  from  availing  himfelf  of  this 
advantageous  preponderancy,  diroinifhed  in  every 
fenfe  both  the  royal  and  national  authority; 
and  that  finally  he  has  inflicted  almoft  incurable 
wounds,  in  the  contemplation  ot  which  Auftria 
now  prides  herfelf  with  the  arrogance  that  is  fo 
familiar  to  her. 


G8BBM— w— » 


CHAIR  OF  ST.  PETER. 


IT  is  natural  enough  that  feveral  nations 
fhould  have  chofen  the  Sun  as  the  object  cl  their 


veneration  and  as  the  emblem  of  the 


divinity. 


Of  all  the  cbjecls  which  ftrike  the  eye,  no 
one  is  more  refplendent  i  as  well  as  all  nstuic, 
it  animates  and  enlivens  our  exihencc.  bin- 
queftionably  the  homage  of  antiquity  was  ad- 
drefled  to  this  luminary  as  the  moft  chnin- 

'  guiihed 
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gill  died  object  in  the  univerfe,  conveying  the 
iublimeft  idea  of  the  divinity.  It  is  very  wrong 
iureiy  to  beftow  the  name  of  idolaters  on  the 
■Magi,  and  Guebres  *  ;  by  means  of  great  vifi- 
ble  images  thefe  philofophical  priefts  raifed 
tne  ideas  or  the  people  to  the  great  invifiblc 
being,  concealed  behind  that  fun  which  each 
morning  is  fent  to  manifeft  his  glory.  If,  jn 
piocels  of  time,  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  dif- 
guiled  by  covetous  minifters  under  impenetrable 
my itenes,  was  clad  beneath  a  thick  and  obfcure 
veil,  it  was  the  confequence  of  an  interefted 
policy,  totally  independent  of  the  firft  principle, 
which  led  to  the  adoration  of  the  fupreme  bein* 
in  the  molt  beautiful  of  his  works.  ° 

The  religion  of  the  Magi  never  produced  the 
calamities  which  have  encompafled  and  frained 
with  blood  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Undoubtedly 
an  embietn  like  this  cannot  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  fun.  Around  this  chair  we  fee  bifhops 
and  popes,  holding  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
poniard  in  the  other;  and,  guided  by  their 
example,  men  who  profaned  the  name  of  Chrif- 
tians,  and  who  facrificed  twelve  millions  of  their 
fellow  creatures  in  the  new  world,  who  facri- 

*  The  old  inhabitants  of  Perfia  who  worfisipped  the  fire 
and  the  fun,  and  whofe  defendants,  refuting  to  become  Ma¬ 
li  omedans,  (til]  adhere  to  the  ancient  worftip.  Translator. 

ficetj 
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ficed  them,  I  lay,  to  the  crofs !  Oh  !  moft  holy 
relioioa  !  thou  haft  had  moft  execrable  chiefs. 
Oa  the  pretext  of  lupporting  your  moft  facred 
doctrines,  they  have  endeavoured  to  lay  the 
eternal  foundation  of  their  miatiable  ambition, 
of  their  fordid  avarice.  John  XI,  John  XII, 
John  XV ill,  Gregory  VII,  Boniface  VIII,  and 
Alexander  VI,  have  filled  the  Vatican  with  fa- 
crilege,  poifoning,  and  inceft.  The  voice  of 
their  fucceffors  has  lighted  up  inquifitorial  fires 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Were  ever  mafla- 
cres  occafioned  by  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  by 
the  problems  and  theorems  of  Archimedes,  or  by 
the  morality  of  Socrates  or  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ? 


OF  MOSES. 

HIS  altar  yet  hands.  What  a  great  man  was 
Mofes,  who  at  once  difclofed  the  religion  moft 
adverfe  to  idolatry,  and  the  religion  that  an¬ 
nounced  a  juft,  an  auftere,  and  an  only  invifible 
God.  -  - 

Alas  !  if  the  fuperftitions  to  which  a  carnal 
and  grofs  people  were  prone,  had  not  disfigured 
this  important  dogma,  lo  powerful  a  truth  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  command  the  adoration 
Vol.  IL  K  .  of 
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ot  the  mm  ci  ie  through  endleis  ages  ,  and  all  the 
idolatrous  kinds  ot  worfhips,  of  which  fome  en¬ 
gendered  others,  could  not  have  obicured  that 
continual  revelation  which  enabled  man  to  live 
incefl'antly  in  fellovvlhip  with  God. 

.A  great  idea  obtrudes  ltfelf  upon  me  while  I 
contemplate  Mofes.  Perhaps  incredulity  would 
never  have  planted  its  dangerous  ftandards,  if  the 
theology  of  Moles,  fo  fimple  and  fo  majeftic, 
had  con  (  tan tly  rejected  the  marvellous  dogmas 
which  were  propagated  on  pretext  of  embellifh- 
ing  or  reforming  that  great  and  primitive  light, 

whence  flowed  morality  and  all  its  admirable 
precepts. 

How  powerful  is  the  fway  of  religion  over 
man  !  Of  all  the  influences  on  private  morals, 
none  has  fo  much  efficacy.  Humble  your- 
felves,  ye  who  fpurn  adoration  ;  you  can  never 
admire  nor  exalt  your  frame  ;  you  will  continue 
little,  naked,  and  miferable,  fince  you  are  infen- 
fible  to  the  affecting  truths  of  the  majeftic  har¬ 
mony  of  the  univerfe ;  your  heart  will  remain 
cold,  and  you  will  perceive  nothing  in  nature 
but  your  voluntary  abjection. 

With  the  idea  of  God,  all  is  alive  and  ani¬ 
mated.  However  fuperftitious  a  religion  may 
be,  it  is  always  admirable  in  one  view  ;  for  it 
enjoins  tire  adoration  of  the  iupreme  Being, 

which 
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which  awakens  in  us  the  thoughts  of  a  juft, 
beneficent  God,  who  governs  the  world  and 
reads  the  bottom  of  our  heart.  While  the  earth 
is  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
men  condemned  to  the  mod:  painful  toils,  they 
cannot  dilpenfe  with  a  condoling  religion  ;  for 
the  unfortunate  need  a  God  the  proteftor  of  the 
feeble,  a  God  who  counts  their  fighs,  and  who 
will  reward  their  fubmiflion. 

The  intention  is  what  conftitutes  the  fincere 
adorer.  Though  he  be  furrounded  with  fuper- 
ditious  rites,  it  is  always  the  fupreme  Being  that 
he  feeks  through  the  darknefs  of  his  underftand* 
mg;  it  is  the  confidence  he  repofes  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  God  who  directs  him  in  his  prayers 
and  in  his  facrifices.  An  able  legiflator  ought 
to  avail  himfelfof  this  propenfity,  to  favour  the 
caufe  of  morality  and  complete  the  triumph  of 
good  order;  but  he  can  expect  nothing  benefi¬ 
cial  to  refult  from  atheifm.  Whimfical  cere¬ 
monies  refine  by  degrees,  and  the  mod  abfurd 
theology  falls,  and  becomes  the  religion  of  Arif- 
tides,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Plato, 

Let  religion  then  have  its  temples,  its  altars, 
and  its  worfhip.  God  needs  not  our  homage, 
but  it  is  of  moment  to  us  that  we  fhould  pay  it. 
It  is  religion  which  teaches  man  that  God  loves 
us,  and  has  created  us  to  raife  us  to  a  level  with 

K  a  himfelf. 
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Immclr.  Atheifm  degrades  man  by  depriving 
the  umverfe  of  that  luminary  of  fplendor  and 
juft  ice  which  is  indifpenfable  to  him,  and  by 
denying  him  the  comforts  of  fociety  :  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  held  in  deteftation.  Religion  in¬ 
forms  men  that  there  is  above  them  an  ever  pre¬ 
tent  judge,  vvhofe  eye,  continually  open,  ob- 
icrves  their  actions  and  thoughts  :  this  reflection 
j'uftly  alarms  the  wicked,  and  encourages  the 
good..  All  the  religious  fentiments  combined 
have  in  every  nation  given  birth  to  public  wor- 
ihiP :  if  happy,  men  affemble  infiin&ively  to 
honour  God  in  their  gladnefs  ;  if  miferable,  they 
meet  together  to  implore  his  aid. 

Religion  claims  our  veneration,  becaufe  it 
eftablifhes  the  moft  entire  equality  among  the 
children  of  men.  When  they  (hall  have  ftudied 
u  carefully,  they  will  be  convinced  that  nature 
never  formed  the  diftin&iort  of  mafter  and  Have. 
As  all  cieated  beings  are  equal  in  the  fight  of 
God,  fo  religious  nations,  convinced  of  thejuft- 
nefs  of  many  exalted  maxims,  will  be  lefts 
tempted  to  adopt  a  government  in  which  every 
thing  is  call  into  the  one  fcale  to  deprefs  the 
other,  to  create,  for  example,  an  order  of  patri¬ 
cians  and  an  order  of  plebeians. 


ANARCHY. 
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ANARCHY. 

CIVIL  fociety  has  two  extremes  to  fears 
human  paffions  may  either  precipitate  it  into 
defpotifm  or  into  anarchy.  Courtiers  eftablifh 
defpotifm  by  extending  immoderately  the  royal 
prerogative,  by  perverting  the  laws  to  then  pri¬ 
vate  views,  by  impohng  ruinous  taxes,  and  by 
converting  the  loldiers  of  the  country  into  the 
executioners  of  the  citizens.  Courtiers,  actuated 
by  caprice  or  by  a  deiire  to  protect  the  invaders 
of  the  rights  of  men,  have  contrived  to  turn  the 
military  force  againft  the  iocial  body,  and  to  tear 

out  the  bowels  of  the  ftate. 

But  anarchy,  which  is  the  other  extreme, 
prefents  images  if  poflible  ftill  more  frightful. 
All  the  bafes  of  government  are  deranged;  an¬ 
cient  regulations  no  longer  exiffc  ;  the  laws  fleep ; 
the  functions  of  juftice  are  interrupted;  unity,  fo 
neceffary  in  every  government,  gives  place  to 
multiplied  powers,  to  difcordant  interefts,  to 
contradictory  orders  ;  the  multiplicity  of  means 
ferves  only  to  render  the  fprings  of  government 
more  complicated  ;  punctuality,  celerity,  and 
ceconomy,  become  lmpoflible  in  the  exercife  of 
admin iflration  ;  it  injures  itielf,  and,  inceffantly 

oppofed,  it  attacks  all  the  properties  which  were 

K  3  formerly 
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formerly  Supported  by  (olid  foundations.  Thus 
mankind  wilhing  to  avoid  one  precipice,  fall  into 
another.  A  defpot  may  be  foftened,  a  tyrant 
inay  be  enlightened  ;  but  nothing  can  inftrud  a 
furious  multitude,  which  makes  of  its  violent 
and  blind  paffions  as  many  laws,  perpetually 
growing  worfe  and  worfe.  Anarchy  is  then 
moft  to  be  dreaded  ;  it  is  the  moil  grievous  dis¬ 
temper  that  can  afflid  the  political  body.  Let 
him  therefore  who  pofteiles  .wifdom,  prudence, 
or  force,  become  a  magiftrate  in  this  crifis,  let 
him  recall  every  thing  to  unity  of  adion,  let 
him  fhow  the  madnefs  of  the  little  private  paf¬ 
fions  and  their  baneful  effeds  on  general  order. 
Nothing  can  be  accomplilhed  without  an  union 

of  wills  ;  but  it  is  tranquillity  alone  that  can  re- 
itore  their  purity  and  their  gravity. 

The  calumniators  of  our  revolution  have  not 
tailed  to  talk  of  the  pretended  anarchy  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  France.  But  he  who  can  deliberately 
con  fid  er  the  play  of  the  political  machine  will 
fet  a  far  greater  value  on  the  judiciary  laws  and 
£ue  laws  of  police,  than  on  thole  political  laws 
or  which  the  application  is  often  uncertain  and 
almoft  always  df  unfrequent  occurrence.  But 
it  ij  a  matter  ol  tad  that  the  decifions  of  the 
courts  have  their  full  and  due  execution  over 
toe  whole  of  the  French  territory;  that  the 

fentences 
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fentences  of  the  police  have  no  where  met  with 
the  leaft  obftruaion  ;  that  commercial  articles 
of  every  defcription  are  facred  on  all  the  roads  ; 
and  that  real  property  has  never  received  the 
fmalleft  attack.  Now,  when- the  laws  of  po¬ 
lice  poflefs  energy,  he  who  can  form  a  right 
eftimate  regards  them  as  infinitely  more  precious 
than  the  other  laws  :  partial  diforders  have  never 
been  communicated  to  the  geneial  mafs.  The 
enemies  of  liberty  have  in  vain  contrived  plots 
and  ufhered  in  new  crimes,  but  all  thefe  im¬ 
pious  efforts  have  been  unable  to  dilorganize 
the  nation  ;  it  has  furvived  every  cataftrophe, 
hecaufe,  though  divided  on  its  political  laws,  it 
has  been  united  on  the  laws  of  utility  and  daily 
application.  The  throne  could  not  do  the 
people  all  the  mifchief  it  meditated,  becaufe  the 
people  made  an  effectual  reliftance,  and  becaufe 
by  knowledge  the  eflfed  of  every  bafe  libel  was 
defeated.  If  the  cruel  and  cowardly  enemies  of 
this  people,  fo  patient  and  fo  generous,  have 
fometimes  drawn  on  their  heads  a  precipitate 
vengeance,  clemency  has  inftantly  fucceeded  to 
thefe  ads  of  rigour  or  of  juftice ;  the  people, 
conftitutionally  mild,  pardoned  their  execu¬ 
tioners  t  they  law  trealon  luikmg  undei  the 
diadem,  and  they  expeded  and  ftill  exped  that 

K  4  time 
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time  will  change  a  fyftem  of  perfidy  for  the  in- 
tei eft  of  him  who  dares  to  purfue  it.  Laftly, 
taking  the  amount  of  the  lofs  of  men,  infepara- 

bIe  from  §reat  events,  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  Louis  XIV.  facrificed  in  a  finale 
battle  dictated  by  his  pride,  ° 

Thefe  dealers  in  human  blood,  who  have 
empurpled  the  eaith,  and  whofe  ferocious  in¬ 
tentions  have  ever  purfued  the  traces  of  liberty, 
thefe  .tie  the  perfons,  and  it  well  becomes 
them,  who  W'ould  condemn  us  to  flavery,  by 
upbraiding  us  with  what  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  fecure  our  independence  and 
the  happinefs  of  our  pofterity,  with  what  we 

have  done  for  the  caufe  of  France  and  that  of 
the  human  race. 

What  would  they  not  attempt  again  ft  the 
ftandards  of  liberty,  if  their  foldiers  were  not 
ready  to  open  their  eyes;  if  thefe  foldiers,  com¬ 
pelled  by  force  to  forve  againft  the  caufe  of 
equality,  againft  their  own  caufe,  and  difei- 
plined  by  blows  of  the  cane,  began  not  already 
to  reflect  that  all  the  violences,  all  the  crimes 
unpofed  on  them,  muft  neceflarily  recoil  upon 
themfelves,  and  their  children,  in  their  turn,  be¬ 
come  flaves;  and  that  the  horrible  obligation 
to  fhed  the  blood  of  men  for  the  whim  of  a  def- 
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pot  will  be  the  greatefl:  of  crimes  if  they  fhould 

hefitate  longer  to  break  through  lb  unreafonable 

/ 

an  ens;ao;ement. 

o  o 

HORATIUS  WHO  KILLED  HIS  SISTER. 

THE  love  of  the  country,  the  love  of  liberty, 
begets  men  who  do  not  refemble  thofe  of  an- 

t> 

other  age.  When  the  famous  Horatius,  on  his 
return  from  battle,  killed  his  filter,  it  was  ne~ 
ceffary  to  have  been  born  and  educated  at  Rome 
to  form  a  competent  judgment  of  the  deed. 
Horatius  returned  from  a  combat  terrible  to 
him,  but  decifive  to  the  liberty,  the  glory,  and 
the  fafety  of  the  country  :  covered  with  the 
blood  of  his  brothers,  whole  death  he  had  wit- 
nefifed,  and  covered  alfo  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
Curiatii,  whom  he  had  had  the  courage  and 
good  fortune  to  fubdue,  he  difplayed  thefe  to 
his  fellow  citizens  with  the  tranfports  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  who  had  juft  faved  Rome,  had  freed  her 
from  the  yoke  with  which  Ike  was  menaced. 
One  of  his  lifters  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
.  Curiatii  :  (lie  faw  in  her  brother’s  hand  the 
fcarf  fhe  had  given  to  her  lover;  and,  neceffary 
and  inevitable  as  the  combat  was,  fhe  re¬ 
proached  him  with  it,  and  affailed  him  with 

•  all 
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ail  the  fury  of  defpair.  It  was  a  lover  who 
ipoke,  and  it  was  to  him  who  had  been  the 
murderer  of  her  lover  that  her  reproaches  were 
addreffed  :  the  ties  of  blood  loft  their  force  in 
that  which  attached  her,  and  which  had  juft 
been  broken.  On  another  hand,  it  was  a 
brother  who  had  juft  efcaped  from  the  utmoft 
peril,  the  vanquifher  of  the  mortal  enemies  of 
Rome,  and  her  deliverer :  all  thefe  titles  were 
abforbed  in  grief;  and  this  filter  could  find  in 
her  brother  no  other  than  the  murderer  of 
Cunatius.  A  barbarous  and  unnatural  monfter, 
a  tiger  thirfting  after  and  glutted  with  blood, 
were  the  only  names  fhe  could  find  for  a  con¬ 
queror  who  had  achieved  an  immortal  deed  ufe- 
ful  to  his  country.  Milerable  wretch  !  replied 
Horatius,  threatening  her,  you  reckon  as  nothing- 
two  brothers  you  have  juft  loft  ;  you  load  with 
curfes  the  only  one  that  remains  ;  your  heart 
is  filled  bv  the  pallion  alone  for  your  lover ! 

C  overed  as  I  am  by  your  own  blood,  nature, 
mute  and  betiayed  in  your  heart,  does  not  even 
allow  you  to  perceive  the  Ioffes  you  have  fuf- 
tained  :  your  love  knows  the  lofs  of  him  only; 
in  my  prefence  you  regret  Curiatius;  and  you 
nave  not  a  tear  to  fhed  for  your  generous 
brothers  !  You  are  by  birth  a  Roman,  you 

fpeak 
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{peak  in  Rome,  I  have  juft  faved  Rome,  and  it 

is  I  whom  you  reproach. 

His  furious  fifter  made  him  this  reply  : 

“  Rome,  the  foie  obje<ft  of  my  hatred  ;  Rome, 
to  which  you  have  juft  facrificed  my  lover; 
Rome,  which  gave  you  birth,  and  which  you 
adore;  Rome,  finally,  which  I  deteft,  becaufe 
fhe  honours  you  ;  may  all  her  neighbours,  con- 
fpiring  together,  fap  her  badly  fecured  founda¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  all  Italy  will  not  fuffice,  may  the 
Eaft  unite  againft  her  with  the  Weft.  May  an 
hundred  nations  collected  together  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  univerfe  pafs  mountains  and  feas 
to  deftroy  her ;  may  fhe  overturn  her  own  walls 
on  herfelf  and  tear  her  entrails  with  her  own 
hands;  may  the  anger  of  heaven,  kindled  by  my 
prayers,  pour  on  her  a  deluge  of  fire,  which, 
accompanied  by  Jove’s  thunders,  may  reduce 
her  laurels  to  powder,  and  her  houfes  to  allies ; 
and  may  I,  the  foie  caufe,  hear  the  laft  Roman 
breathe  his  laft  figh,  myfelf  expiring  with  plea- 
fure  !” 

Horace,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  agitation 
he  had  been  thrown  into  by  a  combat  in  which 
death  had  prefented  itfelf  to  his  view  with  more 
than  common  terrors  ;  Horace,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  lofs  of  his  brothers ;  Horace 
ftill  furious,  and  with  reafon,  at  the  mention  of 

the 
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the  name  of  Curiatius,  was  no  longer  mailer  of 
indignation  ; — he  poignarded  her. 


THE  VAUDOIS  *. 

IN  the  year  1685,  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
having  revoked  the  editt  of  Nantes,  preffed  that 
of  Turin  at  the  fame  time  to  expel  ail  the  pro- 
teftants  from  the  vallies  of  Piedmont.  The  or¬ 
ders  which  the  Vaudois  received  in  confequence 
of  tins  lolicitation  were  fo  prompt  and  fo  rigor¬ 
ous  that  they  had  not  leifure  to  confider  what 
Heps  to  take.  Iheir  goods,  their  houfes,  and 
their  flocks,  were  feized.  No  confolation  was 
left  them,  but  to  lead  away  their  wives  and  their 
children,  without  knowing  what  country  would 
receive  them.  The  entrance  ofDauphine,  where 
they  had  yet  many  brethren  of  the  fame  com¬ 
munion,  was  fhut  againll  them  ;  Italy  prelented 
no  favourable  afylum,  flill  lefs  did  it  afford  the 
hope  of  fuccour  and  of  comfort.  Diftant  more 
than  fifty  leagues  from  Switzerland,  and  igno- 

t  ^  \ 

*  Thefe  people  received  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo,  a 
merchant  in  Lyons,  who  expofed  the  fuperftition  of  the  Ro- 
nidh  church  in  1160.  Banifhed  out  of  France,  he  retired 
with  his  difciples  to  Piedmont,  where  they  fettled  and  cherifhed 
undifturbed  their  religious  principles.  Tranflator. 
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rant  whether  in  that  country  they  might  fettle, 
or  at  lead  receive  any  afhftance,  they  dui  it  not 
hazard  the  journey#  In  .this  date  of  peiplexity, 
what  choice  remained  to  people  funk  at  once, 
from  ealy  circumftances  into  the  mod  frightful 
poverty  ?  Defpair  drove  them  to  take  arms, 
with  the  firm  refolution  of  periffiing  or  of  retain¬ 
ing  their  poffeffions. 

Of  about  twenty  thoufand  men,  fourteen 
thoufand  flood  on  the  defenfive,  but  witnoiu. 
chiefs,  without  guides,  and  without  Ikill  in  the 
military  art.  They  were  brave  from  conftitu- 
tion,  and  ralh  from  neceflity,  but  timid  from  ig¬ 
norance.  Some  regular  troops  were  difpatched 
againft  them  with  orders  to  engage.  The  officer 
who  commanded  this  party  having  overtaken 
them,  poured  on  them  a  volley  of  imall  aims, 
which  killed  thirty,  and  then  fummoned  the  reft 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  a  promile  that  they 
ffiould  depart  unmolefted.  All  of  them  were 
married  men,  and  at  this  mftant  tneir  wives  ana 
children,  in  the  hope  oi  laving  tne  flay  ot  their 
mifery,  intreated.  them  to  yield.  Thefe  poor 
unfortunate  men,  too  credulous  and  too  fearful, 
urged  by  the  fentiment  of  a  genuine  tendernefs, 
and  unacquainted  befides  with  the  talent  of  ca¬ 
pitulating,  furrendered  at  diicretion.  But  Oh  S 

perfidy  !  far  from  fuffering  them  to  depart,  they 

were 
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V/ere  condu<fted,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  thou- 
find,  into  different  prifons,  where  the  bulk  of 

them  perilhed  amidft  all  the  evils  which  mifery 
and  captivity  engender. 

A  very  great  number  of  women  and  children, 
who  were  incapable  of  prevailing  on  themfelves 
.  to  quit  their  country,  were  obliged  to  change 
their  religion,  to  remain  where  they  were. 
The  reft  palled  into  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  having  nothing  for  their  fupport  but 
the  alms  which  pity  diftributes  always  in  too 
fcanty  portions.  Thefe  poor  women  with  their 
children  languilhed  in  foreign  countries,  while 
their  hufbands  rotted  alive  in  the  dungeons  of 
Piedmont.  They  were  kept  there  till  England 
and  Holland  fohcited  their  enlargement.  Of 
fourteen  thoufand,  fcarcely  three  thoufand  ef- 
caped  from  their  cells :  the  reft,  not  fo  robuft  in 
point  of  conftitution,  funk  under  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  Haves  of  fanaticifm.-— -This  re¬ 
cital  would  move  the  moft  obdurate  heart. 


IDEAS  ON  RELIGION. 

I  SHALL  not  examine  whether  the  idea  of 
the  Divinity  is  innate,  or  the  effect  of  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  fupernatural  power,  the  exiftence  of 

which 
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w  hich  is  demonftrated  by  the  contemplation  of 
all  nature.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
entertained  a  notion  of  a  more  than  human 
power,  which  they  have  made  to  refide  in  one 
or  feveral  beings :  with  thefe  the  elements  have 
been  filled ;  and  from  hence  myfteries  have 
arifen.  Every  perfected  religion  confifts  in 
three  things,  the  kind  of  idea  it  affords  of  the 
fupernatural  power,  the  worfihip,  and  the 
moral. 

May  we  not  refort  to  the  axiom  of  Pafchal, 
which  I  fhall  tranfiate  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
ftile  ?  It  is  dangerous  not  to  believe  enough, 
and  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  believe  more  than 
is  neceflary,  when  that  only  is  believed  which 
accords  with  the  ideas  of  a  fupreme  and  veiled 
grandeur  that  environs  man,  and  forbids  him  in 

o 

his  pride  to  comprehend  every  thing :  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  laws  of  abfolute  neceffity,  the  laws 
of  the  human  race,  fpring  from  religion,  that  is 
to  fay,  from  the  idea  of  the  Divinity.  I  do  not 
think  that  civil  laws  have  ever  been  known  to 
fubfiit  without,  a  religious  worfhip  of  lome  kind. 
The  connection  of  public  morals  with  religious 
forms  appears  to  me  to  be  demonftrated  in  each 
page  of  the  Hiftory  of  Nations. 

We  are  acquainted  with  thirteen  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  faiths,  and  perhaps  there  are  as  many  of 

6  thefe 
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thefe  as  there  are  men  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  teeing  how  probable  it  is  that  two  men 
are  not  to  be  found  who  think  in  a  manner  ex¬ 
actly  conformable  on  every  point  :  but  to  rejedt 
that  which  all  faiths,  with  an  unanimous  con¬ 
tent,  admit,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  preemption 
not  lefs  abfurd  than  it  is  daring. 

1  he  completed  victory  of  the  atheift  is 

reduced  to  the  eftablithing  of  doubt ;  and  a 

doubt  fuppofes  the  poffibility  of  the  thino- 
doubted.  ° 

fo  have  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  the  fyftem  in  which  man  adores  and 
humbles  himfelf,  becomes  a  fublime  fentiment: 
then  it  is  that  the  foul  of  man  is  elevated,  and 
his  being  ennobled,  while  he  is  borne  above  ter- 
reltrial  things,  and  made  to  embrace  a  future 
fiate  of  grandeur  and  felicity.  Hymns  of  grati¬ 
tude  are  poured  forth  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heai  t ;  an  elevation  of  thought  follows  each 
humble  adoiation  be  pays  ;  and  it  is  in  prostrat¬ 
ing  himfelf  beiore  God,  that  .man  dilcovers  in 
himfelf  his  noble  origin,  and  the  end  for  which 
he  was  created. 


GREAT 


(  HS  ) 


GREAT  IMPULSION  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND, 

THE  epoch  of  revolutions  is  arrived.  After 
ages  of  flavery  and  error,  people  have  felt  the 
neceffity  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  reafon, 
revolting  again!!  thefe  tyrants,,  combats  in  de¬ 
fence  of  human  dignity,  and  promifes  the  earth 
triumphs  as  yet  unknown.  Perhaps  Africa  and 
India,  witheffing  our  activity,  will  quickly  fhare 
it,  and  refolve  at  laft  to  rife  from  their  humi¬ 
liating  floth.  Nothing  is  beyond  hmfian  faga« 
city  ;  if  it  h  as  hitherto  failed,  we  cannot  infer 
from  thence  that  it  will  always  fail.  I  admit 
the  fuperb  hopes  of  certain  orators  of  the  human 
race ;  and  prefer  them  to  thofe  contracted,  dif- 
courasing  ideas  which  dwell  in  cold  minds  :  I 

O  O 

therefore  believe  that  ftates  may  be  founded  on 
the  folid  bales  of  juftice  and  reafon.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  this.  A  few  clear  laws  are  fufneient  to 
heal  every  diforder;  but  unfortunately  that  lim- 
plicity  is  net  recurred  to  till  after  errors  innu¬ 
merable  are  exhaufted. 

I  delight  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  rea¬ 
fon  in  the  world.  A  true  cofmopolite  enjoys 
all  the  bleffings  that  light  upon  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  ;  nothing  is  foreign  to  his  heart,  which  di¬ 
lates  over  the  whole  earth  ;  he  fancies  himfelf 
Vol.  II.  L  aififting 
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afhihng  in  all  the  triumphs  of  patriotifm  ;  ha 
perceives  the  inquifition  expiring  under  its  ex- 
tinguifhed  piles ;  he  views  men  of  genius,  the 
true  friends  of  humanity,  rivalling  the  fun  that 
illumines  the  deferts  of  fpace.  Has  the  im- 
piovement  of  the  human  fpecies  attained  its  ut- 
moft  limit  ?  No.  France,  the  depofitary  of  the 
facred  fire,  will  continue  to  cherifh  in  its  bofom 
the  germes  of  talents  and  of  genius.  As  Greece 
anciently  gave  laws  to  Italy,  and  Egypt  to 
Greece ;  fo  our  legiflators,  while  they  labour 
for  the  felicity  of  France,  are  the  benefactors  of 
all  mankind  ;  they  will  renew  in  our  light,  but 
with  a  livelier  fplendour,  the  profperous  days  of 
Memphis,  of  Rome,  and  of  Athens. 

i  es,  even  the  people  yoked  to  the  car  of  the 
Sultans,  mult  foar  above  their  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  ;  they  will  fly  from  the  miry  paths  of  ig¬ 
norance,  and  in  ipite  of  barbarous  policy,  in  fpite 
of  habitual  indolence,  will  ceafe  to  merit  con¬ 
tempt,  The  imperious  cry  of  misfortune  pro¬ 
claims  to  them  the  neceflity  of  the  arts  and  the 
influence  of  cultivated  genius  ;  philofophy,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  engraver  and  the  printer,  is 
about  to  defcend  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Bof- 
phorus ;  it  will  open  the  gates  of  the  feraglio, 
and  the  porch  of  the  Divan  will  refound  in  half 

a  century 
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■a  century  with  the  oracles  recorded  in  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  rights  of  men. 

On  reading  the  hiftory  and  annals  of  ancient 
nations,  we  perceive  with  pain  that  many  held 
a  retrograde  courfe.  Under  thofe  famous  por- 
ticos  where  Socrates  and  Plato  enlightened  the 
univerfe,  the  Califs,  the  Imans,  the  Dervifhes, 
and  theMuphtis,  thicken  the  fhades  of  barbarity ; 
the  unfeeling  Ottoman  tramples  under  foot  the 
allies  of  Ariftides  and  of  Solon  ;  the  trophies  of 
human  glory  lie  neglefted  in  the  midffc  of  de- 
ferts ;  and  the  traveller,  wandering  among  the 
ruins  of  Thebes,  of  Palmyra,  and  of  Alexandria, 
can  hardly  difcover  the  traces  of  their  ancient 
fplendour.  But  the  invaluable  art  of  printing 
will  fuffer  men  no  longer  to  retrograde  in  their 
ffeps, 

OF  WOMEN  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

IN  Greece  the  women  feldom  appeared  in 
public,  and  never  at  the  Olympic  games  :  it 
ivas  on  this  account  that  the  fpirit,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence,  the  glory,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  fuffice  to  give  to  the  mind  the  degree 

o  o 

of  heat  which  belonged  to  it  ;  love  was  want- 
ing. 

X-4  $7 
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ahc  philofophy  often  feparates  us  from  the 

icty  of  women  ;  while  a  true  and  exalted  one 
condantly  urges  us  towards  them. 

in  then  treatment  of  the  women  the  Romans 
were  greater  and  more  equitable  than  the 
Greeks  :  it  was  worthy  of  their  good  fenfe. 
At  Rome  a  great  confideration  was  paid  to  fe¬ 
males,  who  had  every  where  a  diftinguifhed 

Pl3^e  afhgned  them,  and  whole  funeral  orations 
were  pronounced. 

The  women,  however,  were  alone  feen  at 
the  fhows,  the  threatres,  and,  during  the  latter 
periods,  at  the  feftivals  given  by  the  Emperors. 
There  was  none  of  that  general  fociety  which 
characterizes  our  manners,  and  confequently  the 
urbanity  and  fuavity  of  our  ufages  were  un¬ 
known  there.  It  is  not  precifely  afcertained 
whether  at  Rome  the  women  were  for  any  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
kind  of  equality  in  the  fociety  of  the  men. 

The  more  we  advance  northward,  the  more 
we  find  the  authority  of  the  women  augmented, 
and  jealoufy  proportionably  diminifhed  :  nct- 
withdanding  their  barbarity,  neither  the  favages, 
Scythians,  nor  Goths,  ever  entertained  a  thought 
of  depriving  them  of  their  liberty.  In  Europe 
t.icii  happinefs  began  as  foon  as  thele  nations 
had  formed  any  eftabhfhmcnts  :  however,  when 

the 
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the  northern  nations  were  tranfplanted  in  Spain, 
they  borrowed  the  jealous  ufages  natural  to  that 
country,  and,  if  we  may  credit  what  travellers 
tell  us  of  the  incontinence  of  the  women  who 
are  in  any  degree  unreftaitied  at  Gufco,  .Lima, 
and  Goa,  neceffary  to  fuch  climates.  By  fimi- 
lar  ufa^es  men  cannot  be  bound  or  reflrained, 
becaule  with  them  love  is  an  ardent  and  ex- 
clulive  paffion. 


in  1 

VOLTAIRE, 

I  WISH  to  exculpate  myfelf  from  the  charge 
brought  againft  me  in  feveral  journals  of  having 
been  unjuft  in  my  criticifms  on  Voltaire,  who 
was  himfelf  extremely  unjuft  towards  Rouf- 
feau.  I  have  conftantly  allowed  Voltaire  to  be 
a  great  poet,  and  have  not  denied  the  fervices 
he  has  rendered  humanity,  whether  by  attack¬ 
ing  fanaticifm  and  impofture,  or  by  making 
theatrical  poetry  fubfervient  to  a  tolerancy  ot 
opinions,  or,  finally,  by  interfperfing,  in  the 
fmalleft  of  his  works  even,  thofe  humane  and 
amiable  maxims,  which,  indeed,  with  an  un¬ 
pardonable  levity,  he  forgot,  when  he  took  upon 
him  to  cenfure  in  his  verfes  the  Abbe  Desfon- 
taines  and  Freron. 

L  3 


But 
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But  had  Voltaire  the  ftrong  and  thinking 
eac  0  ai]thor  of  the  focial  contract  ?  Had 
he  his  temperament  and  philofophical  counts 
nance  ?  Did  he  conceive,  embrace,  and  ana- 
yze  the  political  principles  by  which  nations  are 
to  be  regenerated  ?  Did  he  penetrate  into  that 
which  conftitutes  fociety,  the  equality  of  rights, 
tne  reparation  of  powers,  and  the  national  fove- 
reignty  ?  Has  he  not  produced  a  very  weak 
cnticifm  on  the  Jpirk  of  laws  f  Has  he  not 
called  the  focial  contrail  a  forry  pamphlet  ? 
Montefquieu  characterized  this  poet  very  finely 

W.  en  ma^e  of  this  expreffion  :  Vol¬ 
taire  !  Oh!  he  has  too  much  wit  to  compre- 
head  me. 


it  was  certainly  proper  to  pierce  the  Centaur 
who  was  carrying  off  the  beautiful  Bejanira  ; 
but  alas!  was  it  neceflary  to  wound  by  the 

fame  blow  the  innocent  beauty  the  ravi  flier 

held  in  his  arms  ?  Rouffean  mm!l 

ivouneau,  equally  vigorous, 

was  more  adroit ;  his  arrow  pierced  the  monfter 

Without  wounding  the  moral. 

I  have  remarked  that  when  nature  produces 
a  great  man,  flie  immediately  creates  another 
wno  feems  to  be  born  to  temper  and  corred 
the  ideas  of  his  rival,  Rouffeau  is  the  correc- 
tive  of  Voltaire  :  by  blending  the  writings  of 
fhefe  two  great  men  the  accents  of  their  geniu 
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become  no  longer  difeordant,  and  the  great  har¬ 
monies  of  univerfal  morality  are  revealed  to  the 
intelligent  reader.  This  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  a 
moft  admirable  final  caufie,  which,  unfortunately 
him,  the  author  of  Candide  did  not  p^*--' 

peive. 

Even  although  I  may  have  leaned  rather  too 
much  to  the  fide  of  RouflTeau,  was  I  io  greatly 
in  fault,  when  we  owe  to  him  the  fineft  parts 
of  our  conftitution  ?  Could  we  have  introduced 
into  it  three  lines  of  \' oltaire  ?  I  doubt  t  ie 
fa£t.  The  generation  now  fpringing  up  will 
view  our  books  in  a  very  diffeient  light  fiom 
the  one  in  which  we  fee  them  ;  and  we  ourfelves 
have  revived  many  old  books  which  had  been 
contemned  and  mifunderftood.  Who  will  take 
upon  him  to  affirm  what  will  remain  ot  \  ol— 
taire  an  hundred  years  hence  ?  It  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  extreme  raflinefs  to  weigh,  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  cafe,  the  amount  of  the  human  capacity  : 
to  thefe  intrepid  judges  time  gives  the  molt  foi- 
mal  lie.  But  there  are  readers  who  will  not 
allow  themfelves  to  be  impofed  on  by  the  great 
celebrity  of  a  natfie,  who  fpend  whole  nights 
and  days  in  the  ffudy  of  a  'pamphlet ,  and  who  can 
find  nothin  o-  but  four  or  five  of  the  ideas  of  Bayle , 
repeated  in  fixty  or  feventy  volumes  i  to  them 
the  fportive  fallies  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the 

L  4  fide 
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f"Ie  Whlch  fafcinates  without  convincing,  are 
ot  no  account.  .  & 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  affably  alone 

can  acf  with  grandeur  and  amplitude.  As  it 
exhibits  the  general  will  of  the  nation,  its  power 
>s  univerfal,  and  its  wide  empire  comprehends 
and  regulates  every  objeft,  without  regard  to 
local  enumerations :  the  great  end  which  it 
propoles  is  the  good  of  the  whole. 

A  Angle  houfe  of  legislation  has  Amplified 
our  government  5  for  it  needs  no  counted 
e  light  delegated  to  the  king  of  refufino-  his 
an 61  ion  to  the  decrees  of  that  body  is  Purely 
only  a  right  of  Palutarj  revifion,  an  ^eal 
feopie,  and  nothing  more. 

Never  was  the  dignity  of  the  monarch 
greater;  he  was  advanced  to  refipedi  by  the  le 

gilatwe  aiTembly;-  .but,  by  an  inconceivable 

tj  nianePs,  he  has  nnlaken  the  exaltation  of  his 
glory  and  the  iuftre  of  his  throne.  No  one  of 
his  mini  tiers  has  followed' the  fpirit  of  the  re¬ 
volution  ;  they  have  never  choYen  to  exerciPe 
an  adlive  authority  ;  and  the  efficacious  inter 
pohtion  of  the  monarch?  has  never  come  ;ea- 

fonablv. 
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fonably.  Nothing  now  remains  but  that  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  fhould  influence  by  its  aftion  the 
a cr cremate  of  the  political  hierarchy  \  but  this, 
however,  it  is  unwilling  to  do.  \v  lien  force 
is  really  employed  for  the  public  good,  it  is  ai- 
ways  facred. 

Every  thing  is  now  fubjedt  to  the  national 
authority  ;  it  holds  a  permanent  (way.  The 
abfolute  afcendcncy  of  public  opinion  has  efta- 
blifhed  thefe  indeftrudtible  bafes.  We  were 
right  when  we  formed  the  legiflative  body  into 
one  houfe,  and  fpoke  with  fome  difdain  of 
Englilli  liberty.  With  us  an  impious,  a  de- 
frructive  fyftem,  obliged  a  general  arming  of  the 
kingdom  ;  yet  it  was  at  the  fame  time  requifite 

that  the  ministers,  in  circuroftances  fo  urgent, 

* 

Should  no  longer  be  fubjeft  to  the  fupreme  will 
of  the  king,  but  to  that  of  events  ;  for  they 
were  no  longer  the  depositaries  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  executive  power  is  therefore 
become  the  enemy  of  the  country,  fince  it  is 
no  longer  abfolute  mafter  of  the  finances.  But 
this  order  of  things  cannot  fubfift ;  as  the  exe¬ 
cutive  powej*  refufes  to  a ft,  it  will  be  compelled 
to  aft,  and  the  majeftic  lirmplicity  of  the  po¬ 
litical  machine  will  then  unfold  its  fublime 
play. 


Invited 


Invited  to  liberty,  which  puts  it  in  our  power 

°  rf°rm  0ur  government,  to  regulate  the  mo- 
nai  chy,  to  didate  laws,  to  fet  the  fprings  of  the 
ate  in  mot, on,  to  difpofe  the  phyficai  and  mo¬ 
ral  forces  of  the  nation,  to  what  a  height  are  we 
arrived  ! 


The  mod  towering  political  fyf ferns  merely 
conuft  m  the  fimpleft  principles  reduced  toprac- 
uc..  'ftabhfh  two  houfes,  you  will  fpeedilv 
have  two  orders,  and  no  doubt  the  ariftocracy 
wnl  then  preponderate  ;  and  ariftocracy,  com¬ 
plied  of  the  great,  who fe  luftre  can  be  no  other 
tnan  an  emanation  from  the  throne,  muft  by  its 
very  nature  dread  the  power  of  the  people,  and 
favour  that  of  the  prince,  the  clear  fountain  of 
tides,  of  honours,  of  penfions,  and  of  favours, 
a  nus,  the  ariftocratical  interefts  are  evidently 
confounded  with  thofe  of  the  monarch,  and  can 
feared y  ever  be  leparated. 

Louis  XVI.  in  a  refolve  of  the  council  of  Jiatc, 
dated  the  3th  of  Auguft  1788,  had  promifed  in 
the  face  of  Europe  to  reftore  to  the  nation  the 
full  exercife  of  all  the  rights  which  belonged  to 
ft  ,  but  he  v/ifhed  only  to  deceive  the  national 
aiTembly,  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  the  re-eftab- 
lifhment  of  the  finances,  and  the  filling  up  of 

the  deficiency;  after  which  he  would  have 
ppened  a  new  account,- 


Agefilaus^ 
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Ap-efilaus,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  Tiflaphernes,  who  had  perjured  himfelf, 
conceived  from  thence  great  hopes  of  fuccels  in 
the  war,  and  infpired  his  troops  with  a  Along 
contempt  of  a  prince,  who,  by  his  talfe  oaths, 
and  his  contravention  cf  the  mod  folemn  trea^- 
ties,  had  provoked  the  indignation  both  of  gods¬ 
end  of  men. 

Every  chief  is  dependant,  becaufe  nature  ad¬ 
mits  neither  defpot  nor  have :  it  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  political  date  that  the  chief  of  the 
nation  be  only  the  preferver  of  its  liberty,  its 
proteftor,  and  not  its  mafter. 

Our  princes  wifhed  literally  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ferent  race  of  men  among  men  ;  but  the  people 
are  in  their  turn  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

A  great  ftate,  refting  on  itfelf  by  its  own 
weight,  is  the  mod  proper  for  expelling  ancient 
abufes,  as  the  ocean  cafts  upon  its  fhores  every 
fubftance  foreign  to  it  :  nature  there  facilitates 
all  the  efforts,  renders  all  the  labours  profitable, 
and  favours  the  true  principles  of  political  (eco¬ 
nomy,  by  affording  the  productions  which  in- 
duflry  can  raife  from  an  exteniive  territory:  in 
this  vafl  refervoir  of  individual  faculties,  the 
general  intereff  prompts  to  great  undertakings, 

by  fecuring  to  each  labourer,  and  that  in  the 

•  mod 
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mou  ^ creel  manner,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
fruit  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  toil. 

The  crifis  of  revolutions  difeovers  and  brings 

forward  the  moll  concealed  talents.  Every  one 

mds  his  ftation ;  and  we  are  aftonifhed  at  the 

f  aooen  appearance  of  extraordinary  men  of  con- 

i  urn  mate  fkill  in  affairs,  and  endued  with  all  the 

|  ul-Lc  virtues,  but  whofe  name  was  even  un- 
known. 

Our  con  ft  i  tut  ion  approximates  thofe  of  the 
Greeks,  that  is  to  fay,  lt  has  a  republican  caff, 
i  hat  thefe  forms  of  government  were  favour¬ 
able  to  the  production  of  talents,  has  been  de- 
raonftrated.  Every  road  was  open,  whether  by 
the  lnort  duration  of  the  magiftracies  and  of  the 
command  of  the  army,  or  by  the  authority  of 
eloquence  and  the  hope  of  attaining  all  the  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  ftate.  The  bar  and  the  army 
formed  two  immenfe  fields  for  different  ge- 
mulcs.  Accordingly,  if  Vve  furvey  all  the  na¬ 
tions  which  have  figured  on  the  globe,  it  feems 
impoffible  not  to  regard  the  Romans  during  the 
pureit  ages  ot  their  republic,  as  the  people,  ob- 

Montefquieu,  who  have  the  moft  honour¬ 
ed  human  nature. 

e  Sreat  queftions  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
pie,  on  the  theory  of  legiflation,  and  on  the  in- 

fi uence 
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fiuence  of  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  writing, 
are  become  familiar  to  us;  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  thing  that  regards  the 

public  weal. 

If  politics  be  the  morality  of  (fates,  \vas  tnc 
vain  and  barbarous  diftinftion  of  noble  and  ple¬ 
beian  calculated  to  fubfift  in  a  country  where  all 
the  citizens  mud  labour  m  concert  to  in  p  poi  v 

the  rights  of  reaion  and  oi  jufuce  ? 

Our  feigneurs,  with  their  immunities  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  after  having  annihilated  the  rights  of  the 
people,  have  made  every  effort  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  prevent  their  renewal. 

The  title  of  monarch  was  never  juftly  applied 
to  the  kings  of  France ;  there  is  the  fame  dif¬ 
ference  as  between  adminiflr ation  and  defpotijra, 

I  will  it,  I  ordain  it,  my  will,  my  good pleajure. 
Will  nations  long  be  finished  with  thefe  terms  : 

The  pope,  as  a  judicious  hiftorian  remarks* 
would  have  defired  to  be  conftantly  confidered 
as  the  foie  magiftrate  and  the  only  fovereign  in 

the  world. 

But  philofophers  began  happily  to  triumph 
over  priejls  and  tyrants ,  when  it  was  impoffible 
to  filence  the  voice  of  thofe  men  of  every  nation 
and  of  every  age,  who,  con  tie  cling  their  own 
caufe  with  the  intereft  of  all,  have  enlightened 

and  aided  humanity. 
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In  proportion  as  the  number  of  men  whd 
ance  ^  pr°penf!^  to  depend- 

t!mar°T \  3nd  thCy  PCrCeiVes  bf  3  nat^al 

th  ^  *  3t  tleir  llbertf  augments,  becaufe 

afford  each  other  mutual  affiance.  Thus 
c  e  arge  fates  deflated  to  great  convulfions :  ij 
cn  wide  extent  the  current  of  mighty  revo- 
ions  cannot  be  Hopped ;  the  obllacles  only 

toZ  l  T  rIierSy’  aad  the  events  contfpbnd 

o  the  boldnefs  of  the  enterprize. 

^  France  is  the  hrH  and  the  fineft  kingdom  of 

riche"'0’  '  1  Wh‘Ch  P°ffeireS  moft  ^q^red 
’  3nd  where  Jt  13  eafier  than  elfewhere  to 

augment  and  preferve  them,  where  men  are 
more  mduftrious,  more  laborious,  and  more  fo- 

,  ’  3nd  ;vhere  the  love  which  they  naturally 

bear  to  glory  has  all  the  effects  of  patriotic 

?^^rmr*Cn&n  foon  be  fiIIed 

-men.  The  refources  of  the  French  nation 
wants?"  Pr0V£  fUPCn0r  t0  311  her  poffib^ 


Our  anffocrates  refemble  the  old  wolf  in 

t  fable,  who  having  loft  his  teeth  offered  to 

m^e  peace  with  the  fhepherd ;  but  the  fhep- 

i-rd  imded  at  his  propofal,  and  inflantly  dif- 
patched  him.  : 

A  free  people,  brave  and  virtuous,  quickly  en¬ 
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joy  all  the  fruits  of  the  arts  and  all  the  treafureS 
of  the  earth.— Let  us  appeal  to  antiquity. 

The  league  of  Aratus  difplays  the  high  eh 
lkill;  it  comprehended  in  idea  all  the  Greek 
cities.  The  plan  of  Aratus  was  to  expel  the 
kings  and  tyrants,  and  give  to  Greece  a  liberty 
more  folid  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
to  it  a  fource  of  perplexity.  Aratus  formed  a 
Angle  power  out  of  many,  which  he  connected 
together  in  a  clofe  confederacy.  Here  was 
really  the  image  of  the  new'  departments  of 
France  %  equality  muh  have  fubfifted  among 
the  towns  as  among  the  citizens.  No  one  gave 
its  name  to  the  republic,  no  one  was  diidained  as 
unfit  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general 
council  i  the  jealoufy  of  honoui  s  or  pre-emi~ 
nence  could  not  difunite  them  :  all  at  once  fub- 
jedts,  and  fovereigns,  no  domination  was  felt. 
This  noble  project,  extremely  laudable,  and  the 
greateft  that  could  prefent  itfelf  to  tne  mind  of 
a  Greek,  has  been  renewed  in  our  own  days  by 
the  national  affembly. 

Add  to  this  that  Aratus  preferred  a  foreign 
king,  whom  the  Greeks  ftyled  a  barbarian,  to 
anv  Greek  of  eminence  like  himfelf. 

Society  may  attain  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  far  exceeds  our  moft  fanguine  imagination. 
No !  man  was  not  born  to  mifery  and  fervi- 

t'jds ; 
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ti,de  ,  nor  are  there  two  modes  of  well  bein°'« 

rUth  15  °ne  and  indivifible,  and  the  fpirit  oft 
>eity  neceflarily  doubles  the  force  of  man. 

How  many  writers  are  there  who  examine 
nothing  but  the  bottom  of  their  own  heart, 

; nu’  d£C,dinS  from  their  own  confcience,  ca- 
~e  mankind  by  that  mean  difpofition  to 
detrad  which  is  the  portion  of  narrow  minds  ? 

"!‘tereft  Cannot  be  regarded  as  the  foie 
-  tlve  01  human  adions.  Man  is  naturally  dif- 

pofed  toreftrain  his  rights,  that  he  may  leave 
o  others  the  free  exercife  pf  theirs.  He  keeps 
therefore  in  v.ew  the  general  intereft  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ;  for  the  focieties  which  men  form 
with  each  other  tend  by  their  nature  to  main¬ 
tain  and  fe cure  the  independence  and  equality 
or  men.  It  often  happens  that  we  cannot  la¬ 
bour  for  the  public  good  without  incurring  a 
certain,  inevitable  lofs.  How  often  have  m&en 
ocen  feen  courageoufly  to  facrifice  their  life  for 
tne  advantage  of  their  country  ? 

Every  thing  plainly  flows,  that  upon  tfie 

whole,  man  ads  generally  from  natural  im- 

puLe,  and  rather  for  the  general  benefit  and  pre- 

•  fervation  of  the  human  race  than  with  a  view  to 
his  own. 

Man y  violent,  and  lometimes  indecent  feenes, 
wmch  difturb  the  deliberations  of  the  national 

allembly, 
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affembly,  are  feverely  blamed  :  they  evidently 
proceed  from  the  iniolent  minority,  and  from 
that  cruel  and  bale  party  which  pretends  to 
dictate  laws  to  us,  but  which  would  not  even 
enjoy,  if  unfortunately  victorious,  its  hateful 
victory.  Thefe  ftorms  are  perhaps  nece'ffary ; 
the  tempeft  which  aflails  the  vefiel  alfo  fpeeds 
it  on  its  way.  When  the  people  unanimoufly 
regard  liberty  as  their  patrimony,  that  charac¬ 
ter  always  creates  a  certain  keennefs  of  temper, 
and  produces  molt  violent  contentions  between 
thofe  who  hold  different  opinions  concerning 
Rate  affairs.  The  writings  of  Ariftrophanes 
and  Theophraftus  are  full  of  nothing  but  raillery 
a°'ainfi:  the  faults  committed  in  the  affem'olies  of 
the  Greeks.  Only  recoiled  the  mutual  abufe 
of  iEfchinus  and  Demofthenes  :  and  in  full  fe- 
nate,  Cato  and  Csefar  attacked  each  other  in 
the  molt  opprobrious  language.  So  that  we 
muff  not  feek  in  their  public  affembli.es  for  what 
we  are  told  of  Athenian  and  Roman  politenefs. 
The  greater  the  danger  appears,  the  eafier  is  the 
eloquence  which  takes  fire  justified,  if  not  by  its 
excefs,  at  leaf!:  by  its  triumph.  The  executive 
power,  ever  rebellious  and  preparing  behind  co« 
vered  entrenchments  the  ruin  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  provoked  the  indignation  and  the  voice 
of  furious  eloquence  ;  for  the  latter,  luckily  for 
Vol.  II,  M  us, 
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US,  role  to  the  level  of  the  monflrous  and  fangui- 

nary  audacity  of  the  former.  Eloquence  has  more 

than  once  thundered  againft  criminal  meafures 

emboldened  by  indulgence,  and  has  difpofed  the 

people  to  a  flume  a  Hern  and  determined  at- 
titude. 

Finally,  the  defpots  threaten  us  :  all  kings, 
it  is  laid,  ffyle  each  other  brothers.  But  are  not 
all  nations  fillers,  and  can  they  behold  with  in¬ 
difference  the  difafters  which  afflidt  them  ?  Na¬ 
tions  will  be  feen  to  unite  and  rally  ;  for  it  is 
the  inteielf  of  all  to  chain  down  defpotifm. 
But  if  the  power  of  a  date  confifts  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  lubjedts,  in  their  means,  in  their  capa¬ 
city,  and  the  accumulated  produdt  of  their  forces 
and  refources,  France  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
its  neighbours.  Let  all  her  citizens  adhere  to 
the  legiflative  body :  fubmilfion  to  the  laws  is 
the  pledge  of  vidtory.  Hobbes  remarks  very 
judiciouliy,  that  there  can  be  no  l'olid  govern¬ 
ment  without  a  centre  of  authority  from  which 
no  recoui le  can  be  had  to  another  power. 
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OF  VIRTUOUS  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

WHILE  time  brings  revolutions  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe,  and  infinitely  varies  the 
picture  of  events,  it  caufes  new  ideas  to  circu¬ 
late  which  have  alfo  their  force  and  their 

empire. 

Emanated  from  a  few  thinking  heads,  they 
penetrate  the  minds  of  the  great  body,  and  make 
a  permanent  impreffion.  This  courfe  of  mo¬ 
rality  has  its  afcendency  and  its  duration.  Since 
the  different  parts  of  Europe  have  kept  up  a 
correfpondence,  and  all  knowledge  tends  to  the 
fame  focus,  the  voice  of  philofophers  produces 
a  cry  almoft  unanimous,  that  fwells,  refounds, 
and  rules  even  the  thrones,  which  feemed  the 

laft  term  of  human  power. 

There  is  certainly  fomething  above  them , 
opinion.  The  imprudent  monarch  who  defies 
it,  weakens  and  disjoins  his  authonty  .  and  luch 
is  the  undoubted  empire  of  new  and  luminous 
ideas,  that,  by  their  beauty,  their  evidence,  their 
depth,  and  their  utility,  they  give  law  to  the 
part  which  governs.  Knowledge  is  become 
ufeful  in  all  governments :  they  feem  now  ready 
to  fubmit  (with  more  or  lefs  oppofition)  to  thofe 
opinions  which  are  defhned  to  produce  by  de« 
grees  the  moft  incredible  changes, 

M  2 
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Tins  new  action  of  a  few  individuals  upon 

the  univerfe,  this  moral  empire  which  dirndls 

the  phyfical  force,  is  a  thing  truly  new,  and 

which  never  occurred  in  hiflory  till  the  inven- 
tion  of  printing. 

Tnele  opinions  are  mixed  with  good  and  evil, 
uke  every  thing  elfe ;  they  have  at  once  their 
utility  and  their  danger.  Sometimes  the  minds 
or  men  are  n'ot  ripe  enough  to  adopt  them  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  too  much  inflame 
unprepared  heads,  and  derange  the  political  ba¬ 
lance  too  fuddenly.  Enthufiafm  might  then 
a  flume  the  place  of  reafon  ;  and  though  enthu¬ 
fiafm  be  the  worker  of  great  achievements,  it  is 
never  beneficial  or  defirable  except  in  a  ferious, 
important,  and  arduous  crifis. 

Perhaps  there  exifts  an  art  of  judging  thefe 
new  opinions,  of  elaborating  them,  and  of  render¬ 
ing  them  thus  more  falutary.  Amidtf  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  human  mind,  evil,  by  an  almofl  in¬ 
vincible  defliny,  places  itfelf  by  the  fide  of  good. 
Often  the  virtuous  man  is  forced  to  iigh,  even 
while  he  is  filled  with  admiration.  Might  not 
a  more  attentive  choice  feparate  what  is  bane- 

iul  in  the  mixture  of  thofe  real  benefits  lately 
poured  upon  fociety  ? 

When  the  human  mind  has  conceived  a  new 
j'-iea,  it  can  teldom  preferve  a  juft  medium;  for 


man 
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man  delights  in  extremes.  The  effort  he  makes 

O 

in  burftino-  from  his  old  chains  precipitates  him 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and,  proud  of  having 
got  rid  of  his  weighty  fetters,  he  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  is  only  adopting  new  prejudices,  and 
that  he  fubmits  to  the  moft  abfolute  prepoffef- 
lion,  at  the  very  moment  he  thinks  he  has  es¬ 
caped  from  it  for  ever.  Thus  man  has  con- 
founded  diftinft  notions,  and  has  believed  that 
he  had  improved  all,  becaufe  he  trampled  with 
a  haughty  foot  upon  many  wrecks. 

Such  is  more  efpecially  the  difpofition  of  the 
prefent  age.  Elated  with  fome  undoubted  con- 
quefts,  it  feems  more  impatient  to  deftroy  than 
to  rear.  It  has  brought  the  ancient  opinions 
under  its  examination;  but  was  it  not  too  much 
elated  when  it  gave  them  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt?  This  love  of  novelty  may  have  its 
dangers  and  its  excefles.  Will  the  continual 
ftruggle  againft  error  fuffice  to  guard  againft 
it  ?  And  if  genius  were  as  cautious  as  it  is 
impetuous,  would  it  not  reft  contented  with 
having  overturned  cruel  and  pernicious  preju¬ 
dices  alone  ?  We  ought  to  irrigate  and  fertilize, 
and  not  to  overflow  and  lay  wafte.  Among  the 
new  and  prevailing  ideas,  there  are  fome  which, 
judicioufly  chofen,  may  afford  the  greatefl  ad- 
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vantage  to  fociety,  and  complete  the  triumph  of 
reafon.  1 

After  genius  has  expanded  fully  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  it  would  be  defirable,  I  think,  that  fome 
one  Should  flart  up  endued  with  a  calm  and  pe¬ 
netrating  judgment,  to  feparate  truth  from  error. 
It  is  he  alone  that  can  weigh  without  partiality, 
can  decide  without  prefumption,  can  moderate 
the  heat  of  enthufiafm,  and  yet  not  weaken 
truth :  finally,  it  is  he  that  can  fafely  proceed 
between  the  exceflive  timidity  which  fuper- 
fhtioufly  reveres  ancient  cuftoms,  and  the 
temciity  which  would  break  down  every  bar¬ 
rier. 

The  fpirit  of  the  age  has  diffufed  much  light, 
partly  by  conducing  reflection  towards  ufeful 
oojecbs,  and  partly  by  generalizing  principles 
which  were  loft  becaufe  fcattered  and  diffufed. 
There  is  no  fcience  at  prefent  but  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  this  fpirit  has  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  its  circles.  If  it  has  erred,  it  was  by 
ihe  immenfity  of  the  objects  which  it  embraced; 
it  was  by  attempting  to  apply  too  hafty  a  cal¬ 
culation  to  complicated  operations :  it  was  per¬ 
haps,  is  I  dare  declare  it,  by  not  repofing  fuffi- 
cient  confidence  in  human  virtue,  and  by  not 
eftimating  the  efficacy  of  that  a&ive  force. 
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Such  is  the  firft  error,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
of  the  governing  body :  it  has  expefted  every 
thing  from  its  material  fprings;  it  has  reafoned 
on  objects  which  it  ought  rather  to  have  felt,  as 
if  fentiment  were  not  likewife  a  ftream  of  light, 
ft  ill  prompter  and  more  adhve.  Why  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  enlightened  virtue,  in  any  man,  as  in 
a  nation,  is  more  knowing  than  the  moft  quick- 

fighted  policy  ? 

It  is  virtue  that  perceives  rapidly,  and  by  in- 
ftinft  what  muft  turn  out  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage  :  with  the  eye  conftantly  fixed  upon 
fuffering  humanity,  it  has  that  genet ous  emo¬ 
tion  which  dilates  the  beft  maxims.  Reafon- 
ing,  with  its  infidious  language,  may  bellow  be¬ 
witching  colours  upon  ambiguous  enterprifes. 
Never  will  the  heart  of  the  virtuous  man  of  let¬ 
ters  forget  the  intereft  of  the  meanelt  citizen  ; 
and  if  he  be  compelled  to  fele£t  his  iacrifice,  the 
numerous  and  unfortunate  clafs  will  be  prefent 
in  his  memory.  He  will  choofe  the  leaft  evil, 
and  in  luch  a  way  as  not  to  dread  the  pen  of  the 
hiftorian  who  will  defcribe  to  pollerity  his  com¬ 
bats  and  his  decifions. 

Thus,  in  their  origin,  growing  nations  have 
divined  the  Hate  beft  calculated  for  them  ;  and 
remote  from  political  light,  or  even  defpifing  it, 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  improving  a 
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perception  vallly  fuperior  to  the  rage  of  fy f- 
tems,  which  aiming  to  control  every  event, 
give  occafion  to  numberlefs  ovei  fights. 

iiace,  then,  the  virtuous  man  before  the  able 
politician,  retting  affured  that  the  former  will 

d„cover  by  h,s  love  of  ,he  public  good  wtolhe 

other  will  net  perceive  by  the  pride  of  his  con- 
ceptions. 

.If  he  watches  the  fpirit  of  the  age  it  is  not 
'Vlth  an  intention  to  crufli  it,  or  to  ftay  its  pro- 
grefs,  but  only  to  give  it  a  more  ufeful  direction, 
i  he  pilot  obeys  the  fea  on  which  he  is  borne  ; 
he  follows  the  inevitable  currents;  he  varies  his 
management  according  as  the  weather  is  calm 
or  tempeftuous.  In  like  .manner,  the  man  in 
otfice  yields  to  the  national  bent,  and  turns  his 
•thoughts  to  the  general  will ;  he  choofes  to  fol¬ 
low  this  movement  rather  than  to  oppofe  it.  If 
he  is  attentive  to  catch  the  wind  of  this  predo¬ 
minating  fpirit  (a  wind  vehement  and  irrefifti- 
ble),  he  will  bring  about  great  things  without 
convullion  and  without  requiring  an  effort.  He 
will  hold  a  lever  of  vaft  power,  calculated  to 
overturn  the  mod:  numerous  obftacles :  he  will 
bargain  for  the  glory  and  felicity  of  the  nation, 
and  will  find  the  minds  of  all  difpofed  to  obey’ 
becaufe  they  will  be  moved  only  by  their  own’ 
inclination.  They  will  go  greater  lengths  with 

peaceful 
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peaceful  legiflators  fuch  as  thefe,  than  if  they 
were  impelled  to  obedience  by  force,  and  even 
by  the  empire  of  the  laws. 

Moft  writers  agree  to  praife  the  paft  ages  at 
the  expence  of  the  prefent ;  but  the  reading  of 
hitlorv  is  fufficient  to  controvert  fuch  an  opi- 
nion.  The  fuperftition  and  barbarity  which 
darken  remote  times,  extinguifh  every  wiffi  we 
might  entertain  that  we  had  come  into  the  world 
at  thole  fatal  periods. 

Unqueftionably  the  art  of  living  in  fociety  is 
improved  ;  and  errors  and  prejudices,  in  palling 
from  one  age  to  another,  are  blunted  by  degrees. 
In  reading  ancient  hiftory,  and  reflecting  on  what 
has  palTed,  it  appears  that  the  human  race  then 
enjoyed  a  very  Header  portion  of  happinefs.  But 
taught  by  fatal  experience  the  miferies  attend¬ 
ing  fuperftition,  we  have  contrived  to  dam  up 
the  fource  of  that  fcourge,  to  enjoy  the  light 
which  furrounds  us,  and  to  improve  the  benefits 
of  it  for  our  own  felicity,  for  that  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  for  pofterity. 

Europe,  in  general,  is  better  cultivated,  better 
inhabited,  better  defended  :  thofe  fudden  inva- 
fions  which  formerly  deftroyed  kingdoms,  are 
no  longer  practicable;  artillery  has  made  war 
lefs  flow  in  its  operations  and  lefs  dangerous ; 
the  invention  of  printing  has  rendered  the  com¬ 
munication 
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mumcation  of  ideas  prompt  and  eafy  between 

the  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  amidlt  the 

moil  bloody  war,  invincible  and  neceffary  ties 

maintain  the  right  of  property  and  avert  great 
calamities. 

However  remote  we  may  be  from  perfection, 
we  conftantly  advance  in  improvement.  We 
debate  on  the  means  of  bellowing  felicity  on 
our  own  country,  on  our  fociety ;  and  thefe 
dreams  lead  invariably  to  fome  wife  refult.  Ex¬ 
cellent  and  found  principles  eftablifh  order  in 
toeory,  which  announces  an  enfuing  pra£lice , 
not  pei  feel,  but  bringing  a  greater  fum  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  happinefs.  - 

Oood  books  have  diftuled  knowledge  through 
all  dalles  of  the  people;  they  adorn  truth. 
Thefe  writings  already  govern  Europe;  they 
inftruft  governments  in  their  duties,  they  ap¬ 
prize  them  of  their  faults,  their  true  intereft, 
and  the  public  opinion  to  which  they  muft  liften 
and  conform.  Thefe  books  are  patient  mailers 
that  wait  till  the  adminillrators  of  Hates  are 
awake  and  their  paflions  calm. 

Policy  is  founded,  like  geometry,  on  the  moll 
iimple  principles ;  the  whole  conlifls  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  deduce  confequences.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  people  changes  from  age  to  age,  and  that 
change  ought  to  be  Hridly  attended  to. 
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The  politician  would  never  make  erroneous 
combinations,  without  the  extreme  variety  and 
ficklenefs  of  national  charader.  It  »  requrfite 
therefore  that  he  bedow  particular  attention  on 
this  fubjed,  and  edimate  more  elpecially  t  e 
poffible  range  of  the  extravagance  which  enters 

the  human  brain. 

Such  is  the  difficult  part  of  his  art :  he  mutt 
build  his  plans  on  the  charader  of  a  people  view¬ 
ed  at  large.  When  he  thall  poffefs  the  true 
knowledge  of  its  manners,  he  will  obtain  over 
the  nation  an  afcendency  which  the  mod  fortu¬ 
nate  warrior  could  never  exped. 

The  latter  ruffies  like  a  torrent,  and  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  paffes  away.  The  bloody  trophies  of  vic¬ 
tory  are  always  dearly  purchafed ;  the  conqueror 
often  mifl'es  the  fruits  of  his  fuccefs.  He  retains 

nothing,  if  policy  does  not  affift  him. 

The°  greated  and  mod  formidable  date  may 
be  ruined  by  a  vigilant  policy,  which,  proteding 
a  neighbouring  date  of  lets  drength,  fhall  be 
able  to  deal  almod  imperceptibly  from  its  rival 
the  fecret  and  vital  drength  that  formed  its  flou- 
rifhing  condition. 

A  body  of  perfed  laws,  with  regard  to  what 
concerns  policy,  would  be  a  mader-piece  of  hu 
man  genius.  It  would  confid  perhaps  in  an 
exquifite  feledion  of  what  is  mod  excellent  m 
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,h£  political  “<1  Iws,  and  in  a  fimple  and 
aen,ous  application  of  thefe  laws  to  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  nation  to  be  governed  by  them. 

_  It  would  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  Jublime  com- - 

P  A  01  *hefe  laws  to  c«nnea  together  the  ancient 
and  modern  codes,  in  order  to  form  a  new  one. 

It  he  fliould  poffefs  abilities,  if  he  Ihould  have  a 

profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 

0V£  ali’ thc  genius  of  the  nation,  he  would 
maintain  fuch  an  unity  of  defign,  follow  fuch 

certain  rules,  and  preferve  fuch  exadt  propor- 

t:ons,  that  a  fate  with  fuch  laws  for  its  ofod- 

ance  would  refemble  thole  mechanical  engines 

all  of  whole  fprings  confpire  to  the  fame  end. 

Tfos  great  man  is  fill  to  appear  amon°-  us 

becaufe  the  perfection  of  politics  is  an  eminent 

ep  to  which  the  human  powers  can  with  much 
difficulty  attain. 

But  every  thing  announces  the  poffibility  of 

fuch  a  genius  farting  up  ;  and  if  fo  many  men 

endued  with  a  profound  fagacity  and  a  fenfible 

heart  had  not  wafed  their  talents  in  the  dece:t- 

ful  charms  of  the  fine  arts,  we  foould  have  found 

this  happy  junction  of  moral  and  political  Jaws: 

all  would  have  been  marked  out  at  leaf  in 

theory ;  all  would  have  been  combined,  and  this 

eloquent  type  would  have  led  us  infenfibly  to  the 
practice. 


Without 
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Without  poffeffing  that  genius,  I  have  clone 
what  has  been  in  nay  power  i  1  have,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  colleaed  ideas  with  the  intention  of 
their  entering  into  tne  fubhroe  plan  which  an¬ 
other  fhould  trace,  and  which  far  exceeds  my 
abilities.  To  collect  every  idea  into  a  focus  of 
unitv,  and  apply  each  with  precifion  to  the  na¬ 
tional  genius  ;  this  is  the  philoiophei  s  flone  of 
politics.  It  is  lefs  chimerical  than  that  of  the 
alchemifts,  fince  we  fee  governments  which  en¬ 
joy  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  that  is  to  fay, 
iuch  a  decree  as  mav  be  afiimilated  to  the  pahions 

%  • 

of  human  nature. 

Happy  the  people  who,  by  the  help  of  their 
writers,  have  given  to  authority  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  will  permit  it  neither  to  Itep  be¬ 
yond  the  law  nor  to  turn  it  afide! 

Since  legifiation  cannot  be  the  work  of  po¬ 
litical  circumftances,  does  it  not  proceed  from 
the  information  and  conceptions  of  men  of 
genius  ? 

GEOGRAPHY  CONSIDERED  IN  A  POLITICAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

WHOEVER  admits  an  orignal  plan  in  the 

univerfe,  whoever  rejedls  the  words  fatality  and 

chance,  and  furveys  with  an  attentive  eye  tne 

empires 
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Crnpircs  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  will  pef« 
ceive  an  order  of  demarcation  upon  the  furface 
of  our  globe,  and  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
hand  that  traced  the  limits  and  ere&ed  the  ram¬ 
parts.  He  will  behold  nations  mutually  con¬ 
tending  till  they  are  confined  within  the  geo- 
gtaphical  circle  drawn  by  nature;  in  that  en- 
clofure  they  enjoy  the  repofe  which  was  denied 
them  when  they  overleaped  the  bounds. 

When  in  the  height  of  metaphyfics,  we  feel 
fomething  that  refills,  that  repels  us  forcibly, 
that  defeats  us  in  fpite  of  our  efforts,  it  is  a  de- 
cifive  mark  that  we  go  beyond  our  limits,  and 
flrain  to  furpafs  our  natural  capacity;  it  is  a  fe- 
cret  admonition  which  reminds  us  of  our  frailty, 
and  conedfs  a  prefumptuous  weaknefs.  But, 
m  the  material  world,  when  an  evident  princi¬ 
ple  enlightens  reafon  at  the  commencement  of 
its  relearches,  it  is  a  certain  token  that  the  mind 
poflefies  a  fund  of  refources  which  will  enable 
it  to  draw  infallible  conclufions.  .Let  us  firft 

N 

be  natural  philofophers  :  I  have  thought  I  could 
difeern  on  the  globe  a  decided  intention  of  na¬ 
ture  to  feparate  ftates  without  too  much  disjoin¬ 
ing  them,  to  delineate  geometrically  the  form 
of  empires,  and  to  domiciliate  kingdoms;  I  have 
thought  I  could  perceive  that  the  globe  was  fo 
configuied  as  that  navigation  would  one  day  be 

the 
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the  tie  to  bind  together  the  human  race.  Thefe 
ideas  will  no  doubt  pleafe  thole,  who,  ftruck 
with  the  harmonious  immenfity,  believe,  that 
the  government  of  the  univerfe  prefides  majes¬ 
tically  and  neceflarily  over  all  other  govern¬ 
ments.  We  need  only  ufe  our  eyes,  perhaps, 
to  be  convinced  of  thefe  new  truths :  an  atten¬ 
tive  furvey  of  geographical  charts,  determines 
in  fome  meafure  the  pofitive  extent  of  Hates; 
for  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes,  are 
the  unqueftionable  boundaries  and  guardians 
which  kind  nature  has  placed  for  the  preferva- 
tion  and  tranquillity  ot  human  aliociations. 

But  if  the  order  of  nature  have  vifibly  fepa- 
rated  empires,  it  has  on  another  hand  decreed 
that  they  fhall  have  a  mutual  commerce  of 
knowledge;  its  delign  in  this  refpeft  is  not 
concealed.  When  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  loadllone,  and  refled  that  this  ftone, 
which  appears  in  no  way  remarkable,  informs 
us  conftantly  of  the  dire&ion  of  the  north,  and 
renders  poffible  and  ealy  the  navigation  of  the 
moft  unknown  feas,  I  have  about  me  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  nature  intended  a  focial  life 
for  man.  All  thefe  indications  of  defign  feem, 
therefore,  to  evince  that  her  views  tend  Amply 
to  unite  men,  and  make  them  fhare  in  common 
the  good  things  diflemir.ated  over  the  globe. 

Whenever, 
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VV  heneyer,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  a 
great  cniis  of  nature  occafions  the  difruption  of 
a  I'm  all  portion  of  the  globe,  you  fuddenly  oer- 
cewe  feas  arife  where  iflands  were  fwallowed 
up.  Never  has  a  gulf,  never  has  a  large  gap 
invincibly  feparated  the  different  parts  of  the 
globe;  on  the  contrary,  the  foft  girdle  of  the 
waters  everywhere  invites  man,  everywhere 
p refen ts  to  him  roads  more  dangerous  than  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  which  his  courage  and  genius  have 
furmounted.  The  celebrated  English  navigator 
w  no  difcovered  the  inhabited  iflands  in  the° Pa- 
citic  Ocean,  failed  from  the  Thames,  paffed  the 
Antipodes  or  London,  and  performed  the  circuit 
of  the  earth.  Laftly,  lince  it  has  latterly  been 
difcovered,  by  a  never  erring  experience,  that 
winds  which-  blow  conftantly  during  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year,  waft  our  fhips  to  India,  and 
that  contrary  winds,  prevailing  during  another 

feafon,  convey  them  back  again  to  our  ports _ 

it  is  impoffible  not  to  recognize  certain  admira¬ 
ble  guides  calculated  to  approximate  and  unite 
the  moft  remote  nations.  If  man  has  learned  to 
conftrucl  a  veffel,  a  bridge  upon  the  ocean, 
if  this  frail  machine  neverthelefs  braves  the 
angiy  elements :  it  is  becaule  the  primary  in¬ 
tention  of  nature  was  that  men  of  all  climates 

ffiould  not  be  Grangers  to  each  other.  A  dark 
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tioud  conceals  from  us  the  nations  which  in¬ 
habit  the  northern  extremity  of  America;  but 
a  flight  convulfion  of  the  globe  may  fuadenly 
form  a  fea,  to  conduT  our  veflbls  among  theib 
new  nations  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  way,  although 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa  be  nearly  as  much 
unknown  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  requires 
only  a  happy  occurrence  to  open  for  us  the  route. 
The  meat  views  of  nature  will  fooner  oi  lata, 
be  accomplifhed. 

For  the  lame  reafon  that  (he  gives  mountains 
a  gentle  dope,  to  allow  a  free  accefs  to  them 
and  facilitate  the  entrance  into  the  vallies,  flie 
has  diftributed  in  all  directions  a  profufion  of 
rivers  and  leas  ;  every  thing  announces  a 
lation  fimilar  to  that  in  the  human  body.  She 
therefore  wills  that  all  the  people  of  t'neeaith 
fliould  be  knit  by  the  bonds  of  union,  but  with¬ 
out  clalhing  fuddenly  and  being  too  readily  blend¬ 
ed.  Thus,  by  extending  and  connecting  our 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  we  fhall  find 
that  they  all  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  fpeoes  ,  and  in  this  view  art  is  nature. 

At  lirft  fight,  Europe*  Afia,  and  Africa,  form 
only  the  fame  continent.  It  is  not  certain  but 
America  has  a  communication  near  the  pole 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Tnefe  con¬ 
tinents,  which  nature  has  united,  have  a  natural 
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right  to  procure,  by  means  of  navigation,  an 

c.fy  intercourfe  between  one  country  and  an¬ 
other. 

if  Japan  forms  in  a  manner  a  kind  of  folitary 
ftate,  it  may  be  replied  that,  when  the  Corea 
and  the  adjacent  countries  fliall  one  day  grow 
commercial  ftates,  the  ports  of  Japan,  becoming 
then  neceffary  to  thefe  ftates  for  facilitating  com! 
merce,  will  be  opened,  and  that  empire  obliged 
to  enter  into  the  general  plan. 

Let  political  ceconomy  confult  above  all  the 
geographical  chart  of  a  country;  it  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  happy  confequences  depend  on  the 
resources  and  natural  advantages  of  a  ftate. 
The  p adage  of  the  found  alone  gives  exigence 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  :  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  take  a  mod:  important  fhare  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  forces 
they  can  bring  into  the  field,  as  by  their  hav- 
ing.  poffeffion  of  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains 

which  enables  them  to  open  or  difpute  the 
entrance. 

There  is  manifeflly  a  rieceffary  correfpondence 
between  the  political  laws  and  the  afcendancy 
oi  In  nation  ;  it  is  falfo  that  the  fame  interefts 
can  equally  fuit  all  nations.  The  geographical 
fituat.on  conftitutes  a  pofitive  law  which  can¬ 
not  be  mifoonceived.  Theories  are  abfurd  when 
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they  pretend  to  enjoin  in  one  ftate  what  is  prac¬ 
ticable  in  another. 

Local  circumftances  fw ay  every  thing:  men 
may  enad*  laws,  but  the  moft  admirable  regu¬ 
lations  can  never  be  feparated  from  their  appli¬ 
cation.  When  the  genius  of  Frederic  dr  all  be 
totally  extind  in  Pruffia,  that  country  will  no 
longer  comprehend  a  kingdom,  but  mai  quifates  I 
while  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  will  con- 
flantly  have  in  their  view  the  fame  forms  of  go- 

Vernment. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  dates  how  great  is 
the  difparity  occafioned  by  the  hilly  or  plain 
furface,  the  fouthern  aipe*5t  or  the  expoiuie  to 
the  north  wind,  a  natural  haven  or  a  promon¬ 
tory,  an  eafy  anchorage  or  a  road  crowded  with, 
rocks?  Hence  arifes  an  infinite  variety  in  the 
political  inftitutions. 

If  the  geography  of  a  country  be  not  ferioufly 
examined,  it  its  hydrography  be  bigoted,  ad  ( 
will  reft  upon  ruinous  foundations;  for  nature 

has  ordained  that  the  moral  conduct  of  nations 
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fhould  be  intimately  connected  with  their  phy- 
fical  qualities,  and  a  chart  is  the  moft  luminous 
torch  for  ftatefmen: — a  torch  which  refle&s  a 
much  clearer  hpht  than  the  idle  Ipeculations  of 
cabinets,  that  have  fo  long  been  deceived  by  in- 
lignificant  terms.  It  is  impoftible  to  behold 

.  ]\[  2  Without 
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without  admiration  how  great  an  acceffion  tfo? 
empiefsof  the  Ruffias  could  have  made  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  provinces,  by  uniting  the  rivers 
l*ci  empire  embraces.  This  admirable  plan,  fo 
worthy  of  being  happily  executed,  was  aban¬ 
doned  upon  the  event  of  the  war  againft  the 
1  urks.  It  prefented  to  the  induftry  of  many 
nations  all  the  rcfources  indicated  or  formed  by 
natine.  Catherine  would  have  imitated  the 
example  of  Alexander,  had  fhe  not  for  the  fake 
of  perfonal  repofe,  preferred  the  removal  of  her 
militaiy  forces  from  the  vicinity  of  her  throne, 

and  the  employment  of  them  in-  diftant  expe- 
dition-s. 

If  we  may  fill  judge  from  the  feite  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  its  founder  poffcffed  a  genius  fuperior  to 
.his  fucccis;  the  one  palled  away  like  a  gleam 
of  light,  and  outlived  not  the  conqueror  of  the 
Perfians,  but  the  other  will  laft  for  ages. 

View  the  fituation  of  Tyre,  of  Carthage,  of 
A  cnice,  of  Genoa,  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  you  will  acknowledge  that  nature  has 
made  thefe  different  points  the  centre  of  a  vafl 
commerce.  Change  the  feite,  and  the  refources, 
the  means  of  ftrength  and  profperity,  will  no 
longer  be  the  fame.  Venice  was  formerly  the 
emporium  of  an  univerfal  trade,  and  as  it  were 
the  bond  of  union  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
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world  then  known.  The  paffage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  caufed  that  grandeur 
to  difappear  which  was  the  objed  of  the  jealouiy 
of  thirty  fovereigns. 

When-an  empire  is  extenfive  and  compact,  it 
can  fpeedily  acquire  wealth  and  protect  ltielf. 
The  fovereign  of  feveral  disjointed  Hates,  inch 
for  inftance,  as  thePruffian  monarch,  may  com¬ 
mand  and  give  laws  to  rich  but  ftraggling  pro¬ 
vinces;  but  he  will  never  have  the  force  of  him 
who  reigns  over  provinces  united  and  connected 
in  one  centre.  France  eminently  enjoys  this 
advantage,  by  which  the  different  parts  that 
compofe  it,  forming  a  contiguous  whole,  afford 
to  each  other  mutual  aid,  fupport,  comfort, 
knowledge,  and  defence.  This  kingdom  owes 
its  natural  dominion  to  its  compact  regions, 
wedged  in  between  three  great  feas  and  many 
chains  of  craggy  mountains:  the  rivers  and 
mountains  of  this  fine  country  have  latterly 
given  names  to  various  of  the  departmen  s ,  and 
it  was  a  mold  happy  idea  to  hit  upon,  that  na¬ 
ture,  in  forming  kingdoms,  had  alfo  traced  tne 
divifions,  by  giving  them  diftinft  and  material 

limits. 

Who  fees  not  that  France,  that  Spain,  if  Por¬ 
tal  were  acain  united  to  hci,  that  England, 
Ireland,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Sicny , 
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an  a  manner  placed  on  the  foundations  of  the 
glooe  !  When  you  beheld  (at  a  time  when  the 
reft  of  Europe  was  enflaved)  liberty  extending 
her  Way  over  the  Britifo  ifles,  it  was  becaule 
Ihefe  lftes  are  efpecially  formed  for  the  throne  of 
liberty.  If  the  Hungarians  are  oftener  con- 
vulfed  than  any  other  nation,  the  reafon  is,  that 
they  occupy  an  abundant  territory,  capable  of 
fupplymg  to  them  every  thing  within  them- 
^lvcs'  Behold  Poland  expofed  on  all  fides  ; 
ftae  has  needed  mceflantly  for  her  defence  all 
her  valour:  her  children  are  obliged  to  be 
perpetually  in  arms;  and  her  foldiery,  far  too 
numerous  to  maintain,  keep  her  peafants  in 
abje&ion,  indigence,  and  fiavery.  That  the 
Pom.a  territory  is  entirely  open,  is  the  primary 
caufe  of  thefe  mifehiefs.  The  well-known  ca¬ 
lamities  of  that  unhappy  republic  refult  lefs  from 
the  defects  of  its  confiitution  than  from  its  Geo¬ 
graphical  lituation,  which  leaves  it  a  prey  on 
every  fide  to  the  invafion  of  foreign  troops. 

,  If  we  confider  Italy,  it  requires  only,  as  was 
tiae  cafe  formerly,  one  central  point;  and  as 
foon  as  the  papal  phantom  fhall  fall  with  the 
moft  incredible  of  all  fuperftitions,  it  will  be 
revived  by  this  fingle  and  probable  event. 
Rufiia  announces  plainly  that  it  will  foon  be 
divided  into  two  ftates,  becaufe  the  caoital  of 

that 
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that  empire  being  badly  fituated,  it  is  a  giant 
with  an  exceffive  head  which  it  cannot  fupport. 
The  comparifon  (hows  that  nature  has  been 
prodigal  to  France  ;  this  is  her  favourite  king¬ 
dom  :  it  is  accurately  circumicribed,  and  tins 
circumftance  forms  and  will  form  its  invincible 
ftrength  ;  for  we  have  only  to  ilretch  our  domi¬ 
nion  °to  the  Rhine  and  unite  Savoy,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  on  the  face  of  the  globe  an 
empire  better  fituated  and  of  a  nobler  and  more 

commanding  figure.  .  ^  _ 

Although  the  Grand  Signor  poffefies,  in  Eu-? 
rope,  in  Alia,  and  in  Africa,  immenle  countries, 
yet  the  double  defpotifm  of  the  feimitar  and  the 
koran,  the  victories  of  Selim  and  of  Mahomet, 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  form  one  whole 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  becaufe  nature  oppoied 
it  by  frittering  too  much  thefe  Ipacious  and 
magnificent  fhreds.  If  an  arm  of  the  tea  were 
luddenly  to  crofs  the  Germanic  ftates,  initead  of 
being  divided  into  fo  many  particular  fovereign- 
ties  the  interefts  of  which  mutually  cialn,  tm.ie 
would  certainly  be  no  more  than  two,  and  eac  i 
of  thefe  would  be  incomparably  ftronger  than 
all  the  fovereignties  colleftively  that  now  ex i ft. 
What  conftituted  the  force  of  the  United  Fro- 
vinces,  thofe  feven  little  provinces  which  t' 
Spaniffi  monarchy  feemed  ready  to  lwailo  v  J 
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What  created  that  republic,  fo  feeble  in  its  orb, 

gm  and  the  pcorefl  in  Europe,  though  grown  the 

richeft  in  the  world  ?  The  fea.  It  was  the  fea 

that  multiplied  its  hands  to  protea  and  enrich  it  1 

Jt  was  the  herrings,  which  it  raifed  from  the 

abyfs  of  the  ocean,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 

its  commerce  and  its  opulence,  that  began  to 

make  its  name  known  and  refpeded  in  every 

quarter  of  the  civilized  globe.  Thefe  herrings 

gave  it  in  Africa  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

m  Alia  opened  to  it  the  invaluable  traffic  of  its 
Eaft  India  company, 

.  1  f°rm’  therefore,  no  hypothecs ;  but  would 
it  not  be  curious  at  ieafl  to  fix  in  (peculation  the 
dimenfions  of  all  the  modern  Hates ;  to  lop  the 
overgrown  empires,  and  meafure  them  by  pru¬ 
dent  and .  fage  proportions ;  to  give  folidity  to 
thofe  which  are  too  fmall ;  to  ingraft  between 
the  great  powers  little  Hates  which,  ferving  as 
barriers  or  wedges,  may  oppofe  each  over-vio¬ 
lent  hofrile  encounter;  and  to  communicate  the 
benefn  of  the  feas  without  (hutting  up  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  rivers  ?  In  meafu ring  certain  Hates 
according  to  their  latitudes,  a  new  order  would 
4>iing  up,  and  the  augufl  defigns  of  Providence 
would  Hill  be  manifefled  in  thofe  vail  mafles 
wmch  feemed  committed  to  chance ;  but  this 
opprobrious  word  chance,  ought  no  longer  to 

have 
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have  a  place  In  our  books.  Order  prevails -every 
where,  though  concealed  ;  and  if  it  efcapes  our 
view  in  vreat  objects,  it  nevertheless  exius. 
Geography  muft'give  the  firft  leffon  on  thefe 
important  objeds.  We  can  already  trace  tne 
outlines  of  this  grand  fyftern  m  the  prelent  po¬ 
rtion  of  empires,  and  war  often  introduces  by 
violence  what  reafon  would  have  brought  about 
peaceably.  Nothing  is  then  more  abfurd  than 
the  ambitious  chimeras  of  thole  great  ftates 
which  feek  to  encounter  and  fwallow  up  othei 
great  ftates.  Confult  antiquity  :  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  have  always  defended  with  lucceis 
the  countries  through  which  they  flow  againft 
the  ambition  of  conquerors  j  Arabia  has  re¬ 
pelled  every  attack;  and  Egypt,  though  become 
a  province,  has  ftill  retained  the  nrajefty  of  a 

kingdom. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  the  cm- 

pires  for  the  greater  part  had  acquired  their  na- 

tural  fite,  when  the  ambition  of  tnat  nation 

deranged  every  thing.  The  world,  ftill  new 

at  that  period,  exhibited  powerful  kingdoms  in 

Afia  alone,  the  true  cradle  of  the  firft  race  of 

men.  Africa,  and  efpecially  the  weftein  yvoiIg, 

was  peopled  much  later,  and  was  filled  merely 

by  a  multitude  of  little  republics  or  of  little  rival 

nations,  jealous  of  each  otnei* 

‘  J  ’  They 
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*  aey  v'  ere>  however,  able  for  many  years  to 
contend  again  ft  the  Romans,  weak  as  they  were 

an  incapable  of  maintaining  expenfive  wars  of 

any  confiderable  duration.  It  accordingly  re- 

quireu  ages  for  thefe  Romans  to  fubdue&Italy; 

out  when  once  they  had  acquired  the  dominion 
ct  that  noble  country,  Sicily  and  the  then  fepa- 

late.  unSaorns  of  Spain  were  conquered,  the 

empire  of  the  Carthaginians  fiiaken,  Macedonia 

and  Greece  invaded,  and  Africa  and  Aha  fwal- 
lowed  up. 

,  UndoL]btcdIy  whole  world  would  then 
lave  come  under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  if 

confiuerate  and  provident  nature  had  not  af- 

forued  fecure  and  almoft  inacceffible  retreats  for 

me  hoerty  of  the  human  race  :  { he  had  in  this 

,  af  P10v‘Gt'a  x°  well,  that  thefe  conquerors  fell 
bac;<,  and  certain  of  the  Rates  were  faved  by 
tneir  mere  configuration.  Univerfal  monarchy 
was,  even  in  thofe  times,  a  chimerical  preten- 

hon:  thefe  conquerors  ravaged  on  all  fides,  but 

retained  nothin  o*. 

Had  the  Romans  confulted  political  geogra¬ 
phy,  they  would  not  have  reduced  into  pro- 
vmcephe  great  kingdoms  which  they  conquer- 
e"“  (  ° m e ,  content  with  a  moderate  grandeur, 
could  have  fixed  certain  limits  within  which  all 
v/ouu  have  been  Roman.  Nothing  was  more 

ccnfonant 
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confonant  to  nature  than  inch  a  compafled  cit- 
cle  of  territory;  and  in  our  own  ua^s,  the  con- 
ftituent  aflembly  has  judged  well  that  France 
nvuft  be  circumfcribed,  to  double  its  force. 

The  vaft  conquefts  of  the  Roman  empire  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  its  declenfion. 
The  Romans  had  within  their  grafp  the  moffc 
efficacious  method  of  fecuring  its  falvation  ;  it 
was,  to  form  fmall  Rates,  independant  of  each 
other,  under  different  forms  of  government. 

They  might  eaffiy  have  retained  over  thefe 
Rates  a  fuperiority  whicn  fhoind  keep  them  al¬ 
ways  dependant  in  a  certain  degree  on  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  people  who  would  have  formed  thefe 
Rates  would  have  been  happier,  and  Rome  would 
thence  have  better  retained  her  power  ;  the  bar¬ 
barians,  obliged  to  attack  feparately  each  of  thefe 
fmall  Rates,  muR  have  met  with  infinitely  more 
refiRance  than  in  attacking  in  many  points  at 
once  this  immenfe  coloffus,  whofe  magnitude 
was  fuch  as  afterwards  to  form  the  empires  or 

the  EaR  and  of  the  Weft. 

A  fmall  Rate  has  its  peculiar  principle  of  exiR- 
ence;  it  fometimes  fuccefsfully  reiifls  the  moft 
violent  attacks,  and  makes  head  againR  forces 
which  might  appear  fulhcient  to  annimlate  i.. 
Rome,  pretexted  by  private  Rates,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  repulfed  the  enemy ;  and  a  con- 
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V*CiOr  of  the  difiant  provinces  would  nevef 

oZ  ‘°  a“aCk  th'  CaPital  of  the  world. 
W  all  conquerors  Alexander  is  the  moll  famous ; 

,  I  h“  raPld  he  gave  unwittingly 

a  falutary  thock  ,o  the  univerfe :  he  fubverted 

the  T"''  i  °  1  w,’o  ventured  to  pafs 

~  fc““r,es  which  the  Euphrates  and  'the 

,  1  is  had  oppoled  between  them  and  the  peo- 

frn  °4  UPper  Afia  5  and  order  was  thus  re-efta- 
bli /lied  in  that  vaft  part  of  the  globe. 

Paithia,  from  that  time  included  within  its 

,  refifted  with  glory  thofe  Roman 

legions  that  carried  their  various  arms  over 

lIJ!f“u  ?lftant  frontlers;  and  was  itfelf  re- 

KLdr  WhCn  *  a‘tem?ted  t0  ““fo* 

On  the  other  hand,  Egypt,  protected  and  en- 
nd.e  hy  tne  Red  Sea,  by  the  Nile,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  defended  by  fands  which  fouvht 

“ “  a"d  bur,ed  whole  armies  ;  Egypt  refused 
imder  the  Ptolemies  its  place  among  nations, 

,  “  preferved  an  impoling  dignity,  even 

beneath  the  fetters  of  defpotifm. 

Arabia,  bordering  on  fertile  Egypt,  and  en¬ 
trenched  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  ocean,  the  Per- 
5-i  gitrf,  its  deferts  and  its  rocks;  Arabia 

::;U7h!  OV:r  the  efforts  of  all  the  conquerors 
*'  laVC  atiempted  to  matter  it.  If  the  liberty 
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of  man,  dear  to  the  Supreme  Being,  has  pre¬ 
pared  retreats,  after  the  plan  of  nature,  in  the  . 
vaft  forefts  of  Germany  and  amidft  the  frozen 
tracts  of  the  North,  it  feems  to  have  fixed  its 
eternal  empire  in  Arabia.  The  Arab,  by  his  de 
ferts  and  his  mode  of  life,  which  has  never  va¬ 
ried  and  appears  in  him  a  kind  of  iiiftinT,  feems 
by  his  deftiny  to  be  the  immortal  child  of  inde- 
pendance.  How  indeed  could  the  yoke  be  faf- 
tened  round  a  wandering  being  who,  in  his  im- 
menfe  plains,  changes  continually  his  fpot  of 
refidence,  who  can  endure  fatigue  and  hunger, 
and  who  regards  a  fedentary  life  as  a  punifn- 
ment  ?  Should  the  reft  of  the  globe  be  covered 
with  Oaves,  the  ftamp  of  freedom  would  be  full 
preferved  among  thefe  roving  tribes. 

I  repeat  it,  1  doubt  not  but  by  improving  po¬ 
litical  geography,  people  will  difcover  fooner  or 
later  that  nature  has  traced  vifibly  with  her  fin- 
o-er  the  walls  and  boundaries  of  empires,  and 
will  be  convinced  that  it  is  againft  the  eternal 
order  of  things  for  a  kingdom  to  extend  itfelf 
and  diverge  into  feparate  and  unconneaed  pro¬ 
vinces.  It  is  by  following  this  fimple  and  fertile 
{peculation  that  we  flrall  probably  come  to  know 
the  great  defigns  of  the  author  of  nature,  who, 
having  with  profound  wifdom  ordained  every 
tilin'7,  has  undoubtedly  not  abandoned  the  phy- 

O"  J  r  1 
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fCal  ^rn;  °f  Mcs  to  the  ambitious  grafp  ofd 
"  madraen  named  conquerors.  In  proof  of 
thl®  i£  is  to  be  ob^ved  that  empires  of  pre- 
poiterous  dimenfions  have  perifhed,  while  'the 
regular  mafics  have  fublifted. 

ine  geographer  would  therefore  become  a 

t!Ur  J’a.te  p0iiUcian’  'if»  knowing  how  to  eftimate 
e  va.ue  of  rivers,  of  mountains,  and  of  mari¬ 
time  coahs,  he  were  in  a  manner  to  trace  in  de¬ 
tail  tie  felicities  and  enjoyments  of  a  nation,  by 
Ihewing  that  it  could  neither  be  contracted  nor  ao-1 
giandized  without  imminent  danger ;  if  he  were 
to  fay  to  a  nation,  “  This  is  the  ocean  which 
confines  you ;  this  the  continent  which  tells  you  to 
extend  your  territory  to  finch  a  mountain ;  this  the 
river  which  forms  your  Separation  from  other 
fates,— and  tne  mouth  of  which  cannot  be 
cloled  up  by  vain  treaties,  while  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  of  two  bordering  fates  can  traverfie  over  the 
.extent  of  its  waters .”  The  fovereign  laws  of 
nature  are  much  luperior  to  the  diplomatic  code  : 
they  are  imprinted  upon  the  globe.  When 
tneie  laws  are  violated,  there  is  a  refilling  effort 
which  con v ulies  for  ages,  till  the  Hates  ad¬ 
jacent  to  each  other  acquire  the  form  preferred 
to  them  by  nature.  Roufleau  thus  addrefled  the 

°1CS  ’  Fear  not  being  conquered,  jo  long  as  they 
arc  unable  to  digeji you. 
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After  fo  many  ufelefs  treaties,  it  is  neceflary 
to  recur  to  theie  eternal  laws,  became,  m  the 
real  order  of  things,  the  right  of  nature  is  the  firft 
of  rights:  when  political  right  {hall  advance 
fupported  by  thofe  beautiful  and  material  forms 
which  nature  difplays  to  the  contemplative  eye, 
it  will  not  go  aftray.  The  fuccefs  of  this  plan 
appears  to  be  demonftrated,  fince,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  extravagance  of  family  compass  and 
treaties  of  inheritance,  the  coalition  of  crowned 
heads,  and  the  violence  of  their  defpotifm,  the 
phyfical  mafs  of  the  globe  has  withftood  the 
agitation  of  thofe  fovereigns,  who,  .wifhing  to 
efiace  fome  of  the  lines  of  nature  s  eternal  gi  a ver , 
have  only  ihown  the  vacuity  and  nothingnT 
of  proud  imbecility. 


s 


OF  THE  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

THE  people  form  the  government,  and  for 
this  reafon,  that  the  general  opinion  in  every 
{late  regulates  the  adminillration,  which  neve, 
clafiies  with  impunity  againft  tne  public  voice, 
a  voice  that  refills  and  oppofes  an  infurmount- 
able  obftacle  'to  the  proud  will  of  the  fove- 
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1  hofe  nations  merit  our  fcora  and  contempt 
that  would  have  an  adminiftration  great  and  en¬ 
lightened,  and  yet  betray  the  utmoft  levity,  or 

lather  an  abfolute  inattention,  in  the  weiHitieft 
public  affairs.  ° 

1  he  moft  confummate  minifter  always  fprings 
from  the  dais  of  citizens,  and  can  carry  into 
the  national  council  that  expanlion  of  mind 
alone  which  the  nation  has  attained,  unlefs  he 
be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fuch  an  extraordinary 
genius  as  is  exceedingly  rare.  He  will  have  no 

othei  ideas  than  thole  which  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  around  him. 

The  minifter  will  be  heedlefs  and  fickle,  if 
the  nation  . is  heedlefs  and  fickle;  he  will’ be 
devoid  of  genius  and  intelligence,  if  political 
nwteis  Ihould  by  all  be  abandoned  to  chance* 
What  ufe  would  he  make  of  a  genius  vairly 
above  his  age,  if  the  nation  were  to  be  incapable 
of  profiting  by  all  the  fuperiority  of  his  know¬ 
ledge?  He  would  not  be  underftood,  and  his 
political  genius,  in  a  manner  infulated,  would 
not  be  able  to  combine  execution  with  theory. 
But  let  this  fame  minifter,  legiftator,  or  admi- 
niftrator,  placed  (no  matter  how)  in  the  go-  ' 
verning  body,  fee  his  fyftem,  till  then  uncer- 
tain  even  in  his  own  eyes,  confirmed  by  the 
public  opinion,  and  he  will  acquire  confidence, 

and 
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and  advance  with  the  train  of  thinking  men. 
Thole  who  are  capable  of  reflecting  will  beftoW 
their  approbation  ;  the  weaknefs  of  tne  admi- 
niftrator  w ill  dilappear;  and  ne  will  become 
ftrong  in  his  intellectual  operations,  beCaufe  a 
verv  great  number  of  men  will  have  adopted  be- 
fore  hand  his  ideas.  Thus  is  every  well  en~ 
lio-htened  nation  always  well  governed.  As  a 
o-reat  number  of  men  can,  by  their  united 
efforts,  raife  the  moil  ponderous  maffes  and 
ered  obelilks;  fo  the  opinion  of  all  and  the 
vigilance  of  all,  meet  and  ffrike  out  in  pradics 
the  more  important  truths  of  political  oeconomy# 
For  when  the  fuhjeds  which  intereit  adminii- 
tration  fhall  be  publicly  debated,  they  will  be 
cleared  up  in  a  fhort  time;  the  mod  intricate 
queftions  will  become  plain  axioms  which  the 
io-norance  of  fome  and  the  treachery  of  others 
can  no  longer  obfcure. 

When  people  complain  of  the  adminiflration, 
they  often  accufe  themfelves;  they  confels  that 
they  have  not  beftowed  on  public  affairs  the 
attention  theie  deferve,  and  the  minifter  has 
perhaps  in  the  fequel  reafon  to  advance  this 
great  abfurdity,  that  it  is  la%vful  for  the  minifter 
alone  to  examine  vohat  inter  efts  the  general  order. 
The  people  having  ceafed  to  refleCt,  it  becomes 
Vol.  II. .  o  the 
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tnc  nnnifier,  however  unqualified  for  the  talk 
to  reflect  for  them.  ’ 

When,  the  fovereign  or  his  council  is  not  well 
informed,  the  nation  muft  fupplj  the  limited 
ideas  of  the  miniftry ;  and  this  is  what  happens 
m  thoie  Hates  over  which  a  degree  of  political 
knowledge  is  diitufed  :  the  falfe  ideas  of  minif- 
ters  are  there  redified,  a  general  clamour  is 
railed,  and  the  happy  effeds  of  a  well  direded 
education  among  all  the  claffes  of  citizens  are 
perceived.  No  daftardly.  or  fervile  fear  is  enter¬ 
tained;  juftice  is  rendered  to  the  real  flatefman, 
tne  Superficial  theorift  is  hunted  down,  and  if 
there  be  no  city  for  haves,  as  is  cbferved  by  one 
of  the  ancients,  there  is  always  a  government 
for  enlightened  men. 

Eveiy  head  of  a  fociety  depends  on  the  fociety, 
and^  is  accountable  to  it,  even  in  the  mod  im¬ 
peded  governments.  The  good  citizens  are 
tire  true  reformers  of  the  ftate  ;  they  exped 
from  a  placeman  a  Statement  of  his  public  con- 
dud,  becaufe  men,  being  rational  beings,  are 
calculated  to  know  their  own  interefts.  ^They' 
fubmit  to  be  in  fome  little  degree  deceived,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  fen  Able  that  adminiftrators  are 
Surrounded  by  tribes  of  mercenaries;  but, 'after 
ha',  mg  rejected  thefe  fradions,  they  difcover  the 

truth, 
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truth,  which  is  deftined  to  fubfift  eternally* 
and,  what  is  hill  more  aftonifhing,  they  pafs 
fentence  as  poftenty  will  do  aftei  them. 

li  laws  were  to  be  precue,  cleai,  and  finiplv,, 
and  if  all  the  ftrength  of  human  reafon  were  to 
be  man i felted  in  a  nervous  ftyle,  the  wifdom  of 
inftitutions  would  be  underftood  :  and  why  has 
not  eloquence  applied  itieif  to  write  with  force 
and  limplicity  the  facred  text  of  the  laws  ? 

A  code  in  the  vulgar  tongue  (till  remains  a 
great  dehderatum  :  amidft  fo  many  bills  polled 
uo,  we  have  never  fieen  one  which  contained  an 
ordinance  replete  with  fimple  and  moving  re¬ 
flections. 

When  wre  con  fid  er  that  the  laws  ought  to  be 
read  and  underftood  by  all  men,  and  yet  that  we 
know  not  where  to  find  the  national  code,  \»  e 
are  furpnfed  at  this  culpable  negligence  ;  and 
the  le°iflator  has  loft  his  nobleft  right,  that  of 
fpeaking  to  the  heart  or  man. 

Is  there  a  finsde  individual  who  cannot  com** 
prehend  the  conventions  of  which  tne  utility  is 
clear  and  known,  who  cannot  judge  that  he  en¬ 
joys  the  advantages  of  the  law,  and  that,  with¬ 
out  it,  other  men  might  arm  and  confpire 
a  train  ft  him  ?  The  minds  of  the  people  become 
enlightened  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  en¬ 
lighten  them,  when  an  attention  is  paid  to  the 
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efforts  of  the  men  of  intelligence  who  feek  alone 
to  propagate  knowledge.  The  raoft  ignorant 
people  are  at  the  fame  time  the  molt  wicked  ; 

H n picuty  is  the  parent  of  every  diforder.  We 
teach  grammar  and  the  catechifm,  yet  we  have 
negleded  to  teacii  the  code  of  laws. 

Maxims  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  dired  em- 

p,res\  AI1  hlftoi7  bears  teftimony  that  there  is 
a  fafluon  in  the  polity  of  nations.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  were  perfnaded  that  the  fates  had  ' 
decreed  to  them  the  empire  of  the  world,  looked 
upon  every  thing  as  juft  which  conducted  them 
to  greatnefs.  The  treaties  of  the  republic  were 
always  fo  many  fnares :  the  prince  whom  it 
was  its  intereft  to  raife  up,  was  always  held  to 
be  the  lawful  prince.  We  muft  not  imagine 
that  the  Romans  affeefted  even  any  fenfe  of 
fhame ;  they  believed  that  their  will  ought  to 
be  the  rule  of  the  world.  Their  perfidy  to¬ 
wards  the  Carthaginians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
.Ttolians,  and  Jugurtha,  is  well  known.  The 
Roman  republic  never  feared  but  two  men, 
Hannibal  and  Mitbridates  ;  but  the  'enemies  of 
me  Romans  failed  in  their  defigns,  becaufe  they 
continued  to  employ  the  fame  policy  when  new 
cncumftances  required  a  different  one.  Rome 
was  invariably  guided  by  the  fame  principles  ; 
ana  the  cxke  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  deftruc- 

tioa 
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tion  of  Carthage  tended  to  but  one  object.  Rome 
moulded  itfelf,  from  its  origin  till  the  time  it 
over-ran  the  world,  to  all  the  virtues  which 
ought  to  ferve  as  the  bails  of  gieatnefs.  It 
watched  the  neighbouring,  as  well  as  the  mofr 
diftant  ftates,  and  furprifed  them  under  fuch 
predicaments  as  muft  neceflarily  have  haftened 
their  fall.  When  the  Romans  had  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  plea  to  make  war  upon  a  nation,  they 
recurred  to  the  ages  prior  even  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  All  thefe  heroic  attacks  had  their 
foundation  in  the  lofty  maxims  which  promiied 
to  them  the  dominion  of  the  univerfe.  d  hus  a 

!  t 

few  words,  when  they  have  made  a  lively  im- 
preffion  on  a  people,  are  a  rallying  point  which 
fupports  and  re-efhblifhes  their  courage ;  and 
fuch  a  Power  has  become  predominant,  becaufe 
its  ftandards  bore  fuch  a  device  and  not  fuch 
another. 

\ 

- - - 


THE  NEW  GENERATION. 

THE  fentiment  of  liberty  is  univerfally  dif- 
fufed  ;  the  birds,  the  fifhes  enjoy  it ;  it  accom¬ 
panies  the  lion  in  his  defects,  the  chamois-goat 
on  his  mountain-fummits,  and  the  rein-deer 
amidft  his  fiiows :  and  yet  there  are  (laves  !o 

O  3  mean 
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mean  and  debafed  as  to  difpute  this  innate  feel¬ 
ing  in  man,  and  to  dare  aflert  that  he  is  from  his 
birth  in  a  fu  ejected  date. 

hiai)  is  bom  fiee,  and  has  a  freedom  annexed 
to  his  very  exiftence  :  his  rights  and  titles  are 

at  each  generation  renewed,  for  nature  bellows 
on  all  a  new  title . 


If  all  beings  are  free,  nature,  ever  the  fame 
and  ever  umrorm,  is  no  where  in  a  llate  of 
flavery.  Who  has  fancied  himfelf  able  to  ftrip 
man  of  his  nobleft  inheritance  ? 

Since,  when  they  united  in  fociety,  the  firft 
men  framed  a  contract,  this  contrast  unqueftion- 
aoly  cannot  be  revoked.  Society  requires  com¬ 
mon  and  equal  rights ;  but  this  contract  could 
only  bind  thofe  who  made  it.  A  father  has  no 
lawful  authority  over  his  children,  except  dur¬ 
ing  their  minority,  and  before  they  are  grown 
men  and  able  to  a£t  for  themfeives  :  otherwife 
he  would  abafe  and  degrade  his  pofterity  for 
ever,  by  a  breach  of  juftice,  which  is  repugnant 

to  good  fenfe,  to  reafon,  and  to  paternal  af-  ’ 
tedtion. 


Eatu.e,  always  entire,  always  new,  and  al- 
ways  a  minor ,  does  die  not  continually  demon- 
Ilrate  that  her  rights  are  unalterable  and  in¬ 
dependant  ?  Every  individual  brings  into  the 
Voiid  hio  lights  at  his  birth  ;  he  has  therefore 

the 
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the  liberty  of  examining,  of  approving,  of  re¬ 
newing,  and  of  changing  the  contra^  made  by 
his  father.  The  father,  a  fierce  warrior,  fixes 
his  views  on  war  alone;  the  foil,  a  peacerul 
labourer,  breathes  only  peace:  the  one  fhes  to 
the  field  of  Mars;  the  other  repairs  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  Can  their  laws  be  the 


lame  ? 

Befides,  in  the  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  on  the 
furfirce  of  our  eaith,  it  is  impoffible  but  that  hu¬ 
man  ideas  muft  change.  How  could  it  enter 


the  head  of  man  to  enact  liable  and  permanent 
laws,  in  which  it  was  prohibited  to  make  the 
flighted:  alteration?  Are  we  a  community  of 
beavers  or  a  hive  of  bees,  that  we  are  thus 
reduced  to  mere  inftind  ?  The  (parrovv,  hatched 
to-day,  will  be  the  fame  as  his  parent,  his 
grandfire,  and  all  his  anceftors,  as  high  as  the 
Adam  of  his  race:  the  foil  is  equal  to  his  father, 
fince  their  nature  and  efience  are  abfolutely  the 
fame.  But  what  matters  this  to  me,;  1  am 
neither  a  fparrow  nor  a  beaver- 

Befides,  if  man  be  confidered  as  a  Have,  why 
are  laws  framed  ?  How  can  virtues  be  required 
of  him  ?  If  he  were  in  reality  a  Have,  then 
would  all  be  in  the  fame  condition ;  but  then 

would  not  all  be  equal  ? 

Of  what  benefit  are  reafon,  knowledge,  and 

O  4  humanity, 


bu“““*  ,f  remain  fubje®  to  laws 

'vntten  with  the  point  of  the  fwcrd,  be  pool 

smtc  barbarous  and  ignorant?  Are  the  rights 

f  l’Uma"i^  t0  >*  ^buffed  with  a  lance  in°the 

•'  Lf  -Vet  “  "«  in  this  manner 

I  at  moll  Of  the  nations  of  Europe  received 

-:.u,  laws.-  Does  not  the  fpirit  of  the  Goths, 

"  q  1,,g0ths’  the  Burgundians,  the  Lombards, 
rue  Saxons,  the  Francs,  and  the  Alani,  almoft 
every  where  prevail  ? 

Reafon,  ever  flow  and  tardy,  has  arrived  al, 
v.  ays  too  late,  and  has  not  had  force  Efficient 

‘°,aL‘“oy  °ld  Prejudices  rooted  by  long  habit 
and  fupported  by  obftinacy  and  ignorance! 

]  eUCe  tne  abfurd  code  °f  barbarifm,  which  en- 
favoured. to  make  man  a  fort  of  beaft  of  bur¬ 
den,  by  attaching  him  to  the  glebe. 

But,  ifouranceftors  fought  thus  to  degrade 
tne  human  race,  on  the  other  hand  they  en¬ 
nobled  the  ground.  With  them  it  became  a 
.  e  ,  a  marquifate,  a  vifcounty,  a  county,  a 
barony,  &c  Ought  fuch  an  extravagance  to 
L  fanclioned  by  us  becaufe  it  originated  in  the 
,aui  of  our  forefathers?  Had  the  Egyptians 
tie  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  all  the  moft  en- 
Bghtened  nations  of  the  umverfe,  ideas  fo  fan. 

•,  -A Bu redly  they  never  ennobled  the 
ground,  even  that  in  which  they  planted  th,eir 


g°ds. 
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gods,  the  bean,  the  onion,  the  garlic,  and  fuch 
other  divinities. 

And  what  is  there  in  common  between  11s 
and  our  forefathers  ?  They  were  ignorant  and 
barbarous,  we  are  enlightened  and  civilized; 
they  were  enemies  to  the  fine  arts,  we  derive 
luflre  from  them,  our  mode  of  life  being  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  theirs  ;  if  their  code  was 
reafonable  for  them,  it  is  abfurd  for  us  ;  and  if 
it  was  irrational  when  they  formed  it,  how 
much  more  irrational  is  it  that  we  fnould  fuller 

ourfelves  to  be  governed  by  it ! 

Ought  not  this  noble  ground  to  be  trodden, 
cultivated,  and  reaped  by  nobles •  only  ?  Ought 
it  not  to  be  manured  with  noble  compoit  alone? 
Ought  it  not  to  be  tilled  by  no  other  than  a 
noble  plough,  and  noble  horfes?  In  that  cafe, 
all  mull  be  ennobled,  not  excepting  the  dew 
which  (hall  fall  from  heaven  to  feitilize  theie 

noble  fields. 

The  only  noble  ground,  in  my  appi  ebenfion, 
is  that  which  yields  moll  food  to  its  inhabitants. 
The  land  only  exiils  and  has  a  real  value,  by 
the  labour  of  the  peafants:  and  the  noble  ft  of  all 
lands,  were  it  peopled  with  dukes,  and  eails, 
and  barons,  with  pride  and  indolence,  would 
be  ftrewed  by  their  noble  carcaies,  and  inhabited 
by  birds  of  prey  and  fallow  deer,  allured  thither 
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to  devour  the  noble  carrion,  if  none  but  noble 

hands  were  allowed  to  touch  the  noble  do- 
main. 

To  ennoble  the  ground  and  to  degrade  the 

nature  of  man  who  renders  it  fertile,  is  one  of 

thole  cruel  follies  which  could  only  be  fallen 

upon  in  times  of  batbarity,  „,le„  ,1  h™ 

undemanding  was  totally  debafed  and  eclipfed. 

It  belongs  to  the  divinity  alone  to  ennoble  the 

clay,  by  animating  it  with  his  breath  ;  nor  is  it 

more  poffible  for  men  to  change  the  nature  of 

things  and  to  fupprefs  human  liberty,  than  to 

prefcnbe  another  road  to  the  chariot  of  the 
fun. 

i\fan,  being  free,  has  on  that  account  pre- 
ferved  ail  his  rights,  and  no  one  could  contract 
for  him  without  having  been  fully  authorized. 
As  foon  as  age  permits  him  to  enter  into  fo~ 
ciety  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  public,  he  has  a 
claim  in  the  public  concerns.  This  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  nature  has  affigned  him  for  the  complete 
expanfion  of  his  organs  and  of  his  intelledual 
powers:  let  him  ilipulate  his  interefts ;  he  is 
matter  of  tnem.  But,  fince  it  is  proved,  by  the 
moft  accurate  calculations,  and  by  the  experience 
°f  ages,  that  ninety  years  compofe  three  aces 
of  men,  we  fhould  thence  conclude  that  in 
every  thirty  years  there  ought  to  be  a  o-ene- 

ral 
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ral  affembly,  to  eftabliin  a  revifion  in  great  fo- 


•  • 

cieties. 

What  a  truly  auguft  fpectacle  would  a  new 
veneration  prefent,  exerting  its  moil  incontefti- 
ble  privilege,  that  of  fettling,  in  its  own  name, 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  thus  correcting,  in 
the  face  of  heaven,  all  forts  of  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  in  every  corner  of  the  world  !  ^  'his  facial 
regeneration ,  to  be  renewed  every  thirty  years, 
would  damp  on  government  a  majefty  that 
would  no  longer  allow  it  to  adopt  thole  pitiful 
little  laws  which  public  reafon  would  treat  with 
contempt  \  for  many  old  laws  are  only  the  tef* 
lament  of  cruelty  and  inlolence.  A  new  gene¬ 
ration  can  annul  the  revengeful  or  abfurd  edicts 
which  are  contrary  to  the  immediate  and  gene¬ 
ral  intereft. 


MUNICIPALITIES.  . 

A  MUNICIPAL  government  is  the  one  the 
mod  conformable  to  the  happinefs  both  of  the 
nation  and  the  fovereign  *.  Each  city  has  its 
own  interefts  more  elpecially  in  view,  and  there 

*  What  I  mean  by  the  term  “  Sovereign”  cannot  but  be 
well  underftood  :  it  is  mod  unquestionably  not  a  Angle  man. 
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are  an  abundance  of  things  which  depend  on  lo- 

,  3  1  ' *  f°vereign  is  therefore  interefted  to 
bear  the  reprefentations  of  the  various  corpora¬ 
tions  which  compofe  the  nation,  feeing  that 
each  of  them  has  particular  obfervations  refult- 
mg  trom  its  fixation  to  make.  A  bridge,  a  river 

3  m°Untain’  confutes  either  the  riches  or  the 

indigence  of  this  or  that  city.  In  nature  the 

great  whole  is  compofed  of  parts  infinitely  fmall; 

and  in  politics  this  general  rule  is  ftill  clearer 
oblervecL 

A  municipal  form  *  lengthens  the  ties 
.  which  attach  the  people  to  the  fovereign,  whofe 
efpecial  duty  it  becomes  to  dired  to  the  general 
intereft  the  intereils  of  individuals.  He  fiicili- 
taies  the  gathering  of  taxes,  and  diminilhes  both 
the  expenditure,  and  that  fwarm  of  ufelefs  be¬ 
ings  who  would  otherwife  be  a  burthen  to,  and 
m  the  pay  of  the  fupreme  authority.  The  fove- 
reign  whofe  aim  is  to  accomplilh  every  thing, 
and  to  leave  every  where  the  traces  of  his  power’ 
is  not  an  enlightened  fovereign.  Love  and  con¬ 
fidence  know  how  to  make  facrifices ;  and  the 
people  fancy  themfelves  free  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  line  with  their  magiftrates,  of  the 

here  I  protefl  that  this  chapter,  as  were  alfo  the  preced¬ 
ing  ones  oi  the  prefent  volume,  was  firft  pubii&ed  by  me  in 

in  ft  ice 
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juftice  of  whofe  awards  they  are  then  perfuaded, 
as  well  as  that  the  maglftracy  is  calculated  to 
favour  liberty. 

The  people,  while  they  fee  the  power  in  the 
hands  ot  the  loveieign,  peiceive  at  t..e  fame 
time  the  laws  confided  to  thofe  of  the  magit- 
trates,  by  whom  the  prince  and  his  fubjedfs  are 
united.  The  ftrength  of  the  fociety  refides  in 
its  well-informed,  laborious,  and  zealous  citi¬ 
zens.  Nothing  can  therefore  be  better  con¬ 
ceived,  nor  more  wifely  eftablifhed,  than  pro¬ 
vincial  affemblies,  by  which  the  people  will  ot 
themfclves  be  led  into  a  faith  and  confidence  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  government,  and  their  view, 
wearied  unceafingly  with  the  difplay  of  military 
preparations,  will  be  guided  towards  the  patriotic 
functions  of  this  happy  magifiracy. 

The  municipal  government  gives,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  a  higher  policy  to  the  political  government, 
renders  knaves  of  no  utility,  bellows  additional 
refpedt  on  men  of  worth,  and  makes  the  citizen 
Hill  freer.  Taxation  is  managed  in  a  diredl  way: 
it  paffes  immediately  from  its  l'ource  into  the 
hands  by  which  it  is  to  be  expended,  a  fimple 
mode  which  is  certainly  vaftly  preferable  to  the 
fyftem  of  farming  out  the  taxes.  Were  fuch  a 
plan  to  be  adopted  in  France,  the  revenues  of 
the  date  would  be  as  confiant  as  ever,  and  that 

kingdom 
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kingdom  would  be  delivered  from  its  areateA 
icourge,  the  farmers-general,  who  heap  up 
riches,  obtain  a  miichievous  credit,  and  multi- 
ply  the  agents  of  their  avarice  and  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  their  extortions;  who,  while  they  vex 

•  and  torment  their  fellow  citizens,  live  at  their 

expen  (e.  By  employing  the  municipal  body  in 

t  e  collection  of  the  taxes,  the  latter  become 

imple,  equitable,  and  little  burthenfome,  at  the 

ame  time  that  all  the  inconveniences  which  are 

now  dreaded,  and  have  been  fo  lorely  felt,  are 
avoided. 

i  1  he  municipal  government  is  a  Granger  to 
ail  commerce  except  that  which  is  ufeful,  or,  in 
ct.ic,  woids,  that  which  tends  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Hate  than  of  the  merchant.  A 

more  limited  commerce  which  beftows  eafe,  not 
riches,  which  gives  a  value  to  the  productions 
the  foil,  not  foreign  productions,  is  preferable 
to  that  external  commerce  by  which  money  is 
accumulated  without  commodities  being  multi¬ 
plied,  and  which  brings  in  its  train  a  luxury 
dehru  Clive  °f  cultivation,  to  favour  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  certain  luperfluities  referved  for  the  rich. 
Meicantile  profperity  is  not  always  the  criterion 
of  the  profperity  of  the  Hate.  An  exclufive 
commerce,  a  commerce  in  which  there  fhall 
be  no  competition,  is  one  of  thofe  extreme  vio- 

•  Q  '  I 

•  ,  lences 
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lences  more  detrimental  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
obtained  than  to  him  who  fubmits  to  it.  All 
the  good  it  can  produce  is  an  accumulation  of 
pernicious  money.  The  municipal  government 
at  once  retains  the  cultivator  and  the  artift,  en¬ 
courages  them  without  enriching  them  too 
much,  and  above  all  prevents  them  from  tran- 
fporting  elfewhere  their  talents  and  their  induf- 
try.  All  thefe  opinions  are  founded  on  facts  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  every  oppofite  opinion 
fliould  be  laid  afide,  in  favour  of  truths  either 


certain  or  evident. 

Laftly,  Municipalities  lead  to  the  perfect  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ftate,  and 
enter  into  an  harmonious  combination  with  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  they  gradually  and  efFedually  im¬ 
prove.  Each  province,  that  is  to  fay,  each  mu¬ 
nicipal  divifion  of  the  kingdom, Mias  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  explain  its  wants  and  its.  true  fixation. 
Municipal  adminiftrations  form  the  political  bond 
of  union,  by  giving  to  the  people  an  appaient 
'liberty  :  they  are  eftablifhed  to  prevent  great 
abufesMTn  politics  every  benefit  remits  from  a 
concurrence  and  union  of  intelligences.  Men 
conftantly  gain  fomething  when  they  are  inter¬ 
rogated  on  that  which  interefts  tnem  in  a  dnt£t 
way;  and  obedience  thus  becomes  more  ready, 
even  confounding  itfelf  with  love.-  In  t lance 
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!e  r'Pns  °1'  generous  writers  have  juft  effected 
“,C  ijaPPiei^  P^n  of  provincial  adminiftrations, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  intermediate  affemblies  of 
the  cantons  and  diocefes  :  fuch  a  fervice  render¬ 
ed  to  the  nation  could  not  without  a  mod  abfurd 
ingratitude  have  been  pafled  over  in  filence. 

A  good  internal  economical  adminiftration 
therefore  depends  on  thefe  municipalities  fo 
fruitful  in  local  advantages :  it  is  impoflible  that 
the  eye  which  embraces  the  politics  without, 
can  Superintend  all  the  details  of  the  towns,  vil- 
lages,  and  fmall  cities. 


VV  e  lee  then  that  the  part  which  inftrufts  has 
taken  a  form  and  confidence  ;  and  the  more  it 
tlirtil  be  dilperfed  among  the  people  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  more  will  it,  in  entering  into  a  ftill 
elder  intimacy  with  them,  be  enabled  to  bring 
about  very  uleful  ameliorations.  • 


PERPETUAL  OSCILLATION. 

WHO  does  not  fee  (this  applies,  however, 
to  thofe  who  know  how  to  fee)  a  real  ofciila- 
tion  in  each  government  ?  Here  the  abufe  of 
the  power  termed  monarchical  has  given  rife  to 
the  idea  of  republics;  and  .farther  on  the  abufe 

of 
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of  liberty  has  reftored  the  monarchical  Rate* 
The  Danes,  to  extricate  themfelves  from  a 
monftrous  government,  ventured  to  ellabiifh 
and  legalize  a  delpot,  beeaufe,  fuftenng  as  they 
then  did,  it  was  the  fmaller  evil  of  the  two. 

He  who  thinks,  examines,  and  judges  by 
eftebls  fhouid  not  be  the  dupe  ot  thole  vague 
notions,  expreffed  by  terms  Rill  more  vague, 
which  every  one  underftands  in  his  own  way. 
The  names  we  are  pleafed  to  bellow  on  differ¬ 
ent  governments,  can  in  no  way  change  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  thefe  relations  are 
what  it  is  important  for  us  to  know. 

The  blind  admirers  of  the  conflitotion  of  the 
republics  of  antiquity  will  not  give  to  thefe  a 
new  birth  among  us,  becaufe  men  can  merely 
eorredt  and  not  change  the  nature  of  things; 
States,  like  individuals,  will  undergo  continual 
modifications,  but  will  never  lofe  a  certain  cha- 

r  ci  &  e  r  • 

The  particular  circumftanceS  of  the  pontoon 
of  every  ftate  determine  on  the  more  or  icis  ex- 
tenfive  employment  of  its  means.  Run  over  ail 
the  fyftems  of  the  different  governments,  and 
you  will  fee  that  the  lame  caufes  conftantly 
produce  the  fame  effects.  lr  the  people  ase 
happy  and  tranquil  in  a  Rate,  of  what  import 
is  it  that  the  denomination  of  the  government  is 
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held  to  be  bad,  when  the  lyflem  is  a  better  one 
iaii  is  to  be  found  elfewhere? 

•  a  *  t  ^  s-0  certain  adrni- 

niftrative  principles,  while  the  fcience  of  po- 

ht.cs  is  no  other  than  an  affemblage  of  ftds  in- 

ceffantly  varied  by  caufes  whichman  is  per- 

mitted  neither  to  forefee  nor  to  <hun,  is  to 

place  the  remedy  for  the  evil  in  impotent  hands, 

and  to  deprive  man  both  of  his  refources  and 

f  meauS :  t0  him  k  Xiongs,  by  an  unceafing- 

a°0ur’  to  correa  the  mlnutice  of  the  political 
economy.  r 

Lpon  the  flighted  examination  we  perceive 
a  multitude  of  governments,  which,  carrying  as 

they  do  the  lame  title,  /fill  differ  from  etch 
other.  The  term  monarchy  alone  calls  up  feve¬ 
rs!  ideas.  Abfolute  monarchy  ;  limited  monar-  ' 

r7 f  m°narChy  temPered  bJ  a  fenate,  and  mo- 
dified  by  Hates  general;  a  monarchy  modified  by 

a  national  diet,  (not  merely  compofed  of  the 

grandees  of  the  nation,  but  in  which  are  blended 

the  magistrates  or  deputies  of  the  fecond  order. 

Inch  as  the  communes ,  thefe  la  ft  by  their  pro" 

feflion  and  their  moral  habits  having  a  ft ronaer 

inclination  towards  the  people  and  their  hi- 

tcrefts;)  and  a  monarchy  chiefly  tempered  by 
the  prevailing  manners.  F  ^ 

The  republican  Hate  of  government  is  fplit 

into 


into  as  many  divifions  and  fub-dmfions,  as  its 
form  has  from  age  to  age  been  varied,-  at  times 
by  the  afcendancy  of  fome  citizen  of  extraor  1- 
narv  talents,  at  others  by  its  own  intrmhc  rude- 
ncfs,  and,  finally,  by  the  inlenhble  paflage  of  a 
nation  that  iofes  its  liberty,  into  a  fubmrfuon  to 
monarchical  authority. 

There  is  a  fervitude  fo  pleafant  and  fo  natu¬ 
ral,  that  under  its  yoke  liberty  is  forgotten.  A 
nation  may  be  found  that  will  not  govern  ltlelh 
becaufe  it  fears  being  expofed  to  commotions  of 
a  nature  and  magnitude  not  to  be  borne.  It 
dreads  an  energetical  conftitution  like  that  of 
England;  and  refills  that  economy  and  that 
gravity  which  found  the  bails  of  free  govern¬ 
ments.  It  neither  thirds  after  univerfal  do¬ 
minion,  as  did  the  Romans,  nor  after  an  u,m- 
verfal  fyftem  of  commerce.  It  wifties  to  tafte, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expreffion,  every 
fpecies  of  legiflation;  and  as  it  judges  its  cha¬ 
racter  incompatible  with  the  republican  coanh 
tution,  it  adopts  a  reafonable  but  referved  obe¬ 
dience.  It  preferves  a  love  and  a  relpedt  for  the 
Sovereign,  provided  he  does  not  bear  too  hardly 
with  his  feeptre.  It  cherifhes  a  delicate  ioea, 
the  point  of  honour,  which  it  will  never  allow 
to  be  wounded,  while  a  feverity  of  difeipline  is 

not  fuited  to  its  courage.  It  fancies  itfelf  poi- 

feffed 
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itifed  of  more  freedom  than  it  choofes  to  exprefs 
and,  contented  with  its  lot,  envies  not  other  na¬ 
tions,  depending  equally  on  its  own  fidelity  and 
tne  moderation  of  its  monarch.  Is  not  this  the 
pifture  of  the  French  nation  »  ?  It  feels  within 
itfeit  that  fublime  ardour  which  would  be  fo 
excellent  a  principle  for  the  formation  of  an 
Enghfli  liberty,  but  as  that  would  be  too  great 
a  tax  on  its  gaiety  and  its  pleafures,  it  pants 
after  tranquil  movements  alone,  and,  to  fe cure 

its  glory  and  repofe,  will  never  ceafe  to  pay  its 
court  to  the  genius  of  monarchy. 

To  judge  aright  of  the  different  conftitutions 
of  Hates,  their  effetfs  muft  neceffarily  be  feen. 
When  alegiflation  is  purely  fpeculative,  it  is 
changed  by  the  phyfical  pofition  of  the  country 
and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Every  na¬ 
tion  has  within  itfelf  feme  caufes  which  require 
particular  regulations.  If  the  legiflation  be  in¬ 
flexible  it  will  be  turned  againft  itlelf:  if  it  be 
fagacioufly  contrived  it  will  adapt  itfelf  to  the 


*  When  this  fragment  was  penned,  the  author  had  perhaps 

l  rf  ‘  t0, think  f°-  Louis  XVI.  diverted  of  an  abfolute  fway 
he  had  always  been  too  good  to  exercife,  but  the  right  of 
which,  abandoned  as  was  its  ufe  for  a  feafon,  had  been  not- 
withrtanding  a  grievance,  was  then  the  idol  of  his  people_0f 
fubjeas  who  feeraed  to  be  bound  in  an  eternal  obedience  to 

him  and  h,s  defendants ;  how  ftrangely  has  the  pidure  been 
fince  teverfed  !  TnwJJator.  P 

phyfical 
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phyfical  and  moral  charader  of  the  nation  by 
which  it  {hall  have  been  received  ;  and  as  every 
national  character  is  fubjeft  to  variations,  the 
legislation  will  follow  thefe  movements,  and 
will  never  thwart  the  propensity  of  the  national 

fpirit. 


TRIBUTES. 

ct  TRIBUTES”  obferves  the  author  of  the 
Spirit  of  Laws,  “  Jhould  be  fo  readily  collected, 

<  i  and  Jo  clearly  ejlabljhed,  as  to  render  it  impof- 
“  Jible  for  the  receivers  either  to  augment  or  di- 
“  minifh  them.” 

In  thefe  few  words  every  thing  is  compre¬ 
hended.  The  tribute  will  not  be  burthenfome 
when  limited  and  defined  by  law.  The  legisla¬ 
tor,  therefore,  to  avoid  being  foiced  to  be  equit¬ 
able,  will  aim  at  being  clear  and  precife he 
will  frame  laws  of  eaiy  execution. 

Edicts  of  exemption  from  tribute  have  never 
been  promulgated.  “  Princes ,”  as  Montefquieu 
further  obferves,  “  f  peak  conjlantly  of  their  own 

“  necejfities ; — never  of  ours.” 

Can  a  man  biefs  the  laws  of  the  fociety  in 
which  he  lives,  when  in  reality  he  derives  from 
ti.em  no  advantage  whatever ;  when  in  their 
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name  he  is  obliged  to  make  full  and  abfolute 
Sacrifices;  and  when,  in  common  with  himfelf 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  is  borne  down 
and  opp refled  by  thefe  very  laws,  which  by 
every  impartial  obferver  mufr  be  held  to  be  ar¬ 
bitrary  ?  There  is  a  certain  burthen  which  I 
am  feniible  mu!l  neceffarily  incline  more  to  the 

one  fide  than  the  other,  but  it  ought  to  be  fuo- 
portable  to  all. 

The  happinefs  of  man,  and  the  property  he 
has  acquired,  attach  him  to  the  foil,  the  fofter- 
mother  that  provides  for  all  our  wants,  and  dif- 
charges  all  the  colls  of  our  flay  here  below. 
Man  brings  nothing  with  him  into  this  world 
but  his  nakednefs,  a  poor  fecurity,  and  but  badly 
calcinated  to  till  the  royal  treasury.  The  earth 

therefore  is  to  be  our  paymafler,  and  to  diichar°-e 
the  taxes.  ° 

Monarchs  make  war  to  fubjugate  a  province 
and  augment  the  flate  revenues,  not  to  fubdue 
men  who  can  fly  and  eftablilh  themfelves  elfe- 
where.  The  man  who  has  his  hands  alone  ' 
gives  us  our  rich  harvefts,  builds  our  houfes, 
and  defends  our  frontiers  ;  but  if  the  enemy  ap- 
pioachj  I  alk  whether  he  has  any  thing  to  lofe, 

and  whether  he  can  be  made  to  carry  zjlaffm 
pach  hand  to  the  conteft. 

has  nothing  then  to  dread,  and  the  terror 

belongs 
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belongs  to  the  landholder  alone.  To  the  latter 
the  conqueror  may  lay  :  this  is  mine  ,  hmc  mi¬ 
grate  coloni.  The  holder  of  contra£ts  is  ex- 
prefsly  in  the  fame  predicament,  fince  he  lends 
his  money  on  no  other  pledge  than  that  of 
houles  or  fixed  revenues  :  he  has  confequently 
every  thing  to  fear  when  the  enemy  plans  the 
feizure  of  the  domains  on  which  his  lecurity 
repofes ;  and  he  Ihould  therefore  be  made  to 
reimburfe  the  royal  tax  paid  by  the  property 
pledged,  which  has  a  value  annexed  to  it  to  dii- 
charge  his  claim.  Man  in  himfelf  owes  no¬ 
thing  :  the  earth  is  bound  to  pay  both  for  him 
and  for  herfelf.  France  can  exift  without 
Frenchmen  ^  a  German  carries  tmtnei  his  in- 
duftrv,  and  gives  a  new  value  to  the  deleited 
territory  :  the  produce  is  the  lame,  and  the  ftate 
has  loft  nothing. 

Ought  land  to  be  taxed  according  to  a  rate 
of  eftimation,  according  to  the  leale  at  which  it 
is  granted,  or  in  proportion  to  tne  productions  it 

affords  ? 

The  mode  of  eftimation  is  liable  to  a  thoufand 
errors  5  and,  putting  man  and  his  laoour  entirely 
out  of  the  quefhon,  the  ground  changes  and  de¬ 
generates,  either  through  accidents,  ignorance, 
or  the  unlkilful  management  of  the  cultivator. 

It  fupplies  every  one  with  a  pretext  tnat  his 

P  4  land 
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iand  is  over-rated,  and  enables  thofe  who  have 

weight  and  intereft  at  all  times  to  obtain  favour 

and  have  their  conti  ibution  ieflened,  while  the 

gieat  w  eight  ol  the  tax  falls  on  the  weak.  How 

many  opportunities  does  it  create  to  torment  the 
people  ! 

A  taxation  proportioned  to  the  leafe  is  fub- 
ject  pretty  nearly  to  the  lame  inconveniences. 
.Leafes  at  an  under  rate  are  collufively  drawn 
up,  and  others  are  diminiflred  by  a  yearly  pre- 
fentoi  fome  part  of  the  produce.  The  farmer 
in  the  mean  time  is  not  favoured  a  (hilling  :  the 
whole  of  the  gain  flows  into  the  purle°of  the 
lordly  landholder,  or  perhaps,  to  fpeak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  into  thofe  of  his  receiver,  fuperintendantj 
and  dcmeftics  in  general, 

1  he  tax  in  kind,  which  fulfils  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  by  Montefquieu,  is  therefore  the 
omy  one  that  can  be  efficacioufly  adopted.  It  is 
a  kind  of  tribute  eafy  to  colled,  and  fo  clear  in 
its  eftablifhment,  that  it  can  be  neither  aug¬ 
mented  nor  diininifhed  by  the  receivers.  A  lavy 
to  this  eftedt  will  give  no  fcope  to  the  will  and 
caprice  of  individuals,  and  it  vvould  be  very  ealy 

to  prove  that  on  that  account  the  tribute  will 

not  be  burthen  fome. 

But  to  the  end  that  this  tax  may  be  juft,  its 
ymformity  is  a  neceflary  condition.  Iam  far 

from 
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from  admitting  thofe  erroneous  proportions 
which  exad  from  the  good  lands  twice  as 
much  as  from  the  bad.  It  has  been  for  a  long 
time  faid,  that  the  good  has  no  greater  enemy 
than  the  better ;  and  fuch  a  regulation  as  the 
,bove  would  open  the  door  to  every  defcnption 
of  abufes,  and  expofe  France  to  an  arbitrary 


law.  ,, 

My  idea  is  that  the  great,  urged  by  the  noble 

defire  of  contributing,  ought  to  forget  their 
titles,  their  privileges,  and  their  exemptions, 
fhu lining  every  expedient  which  can  prevent 
their  paying  lefs  than  the  pooreft  peaiant.  But 
are  all  the  lands  of  a  vaft  empire  equally  cal¬ 
culated  for-  produaions  of  every  defcnption  ? 
Does  not  every  one  know  that  our  lands  are 
for  the  greater  part  more  or  lefs  good  or  more 
or  lefs  b°ad,  according  to  the  genius  or  induftry 
of  him  who  gives  them  their  value,  whatever  it 
maybe?  This  field,  which  has  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  bad  wheat  only,  will  be  excellent  for  the 
vine,  and  vice  verjd ;  while  fuch  a  one  will 
yield  more  in  wood,  in  trefoil,  in  fainfoin,  &c. 
&c.  Certain  lands  are  very  good  in  years  of 
drought,  and  others  in  rainy  years.  I  his  land 
which  has  yielded  nothing  for  want  of  manure, 
will  turn  out  of  the  heft  quality  in  the  hands 

pf  a  labourer  who  fhall  take  care  to  manure  it, 

and 


hare  Air?  i  *  lc‘Juons.  I  think  I 

3ld  enouKh  to  demonrtrate  that  an  efti 
motion  of  lands,  fuel,  as  1  have  hinted"a ^ 

»enf  TfF  'VrCh  Can  011)7  occa,'0‘1  much  ex- 

!ofs.  TheCttared  1"°“’  ^  *"  ^  3  P"re 

the  hiah  ’  he  manure’  the  hea Tons, 

'hhvvajs,  commerce,  the  fpecies ‘of  nro- 

fa; °',S  M  Ihe  8<™‘h  of  which  the  land  is 
employed,  &c  to.  changing  its  valoe 

is  c  car  that  ,ro  determinate  value  can  be 
...ig.rci  to  it  ivith  any  degree  of  equity.  We 
mnft  therefore  refer.  ,0  the  tax  i l  kL,  Id 

tvthes  "  1,1  T  j  fame  Wa7  tl,i“  the  ecclef«ftical 

hid  T  1  '  i1'  h  the  k,ter  cafe  no  attention 

F  t  :vhether  th=  k"d  is  good  or  bad,  and 
0  nether  the  labourer  has  bellowed  more  time 

h  “dS  “  ,'he  cu,tivatl0“  of  this  land  than  of 
that ;  and  ft, 11  we  do  not  fee  that  this  omiliio,, 

dMcul,”7  Cla'n°“r’  °r  with  «*  fmalieft 

As  to  tile  objedions  drawn  from  the  ex- 
penccs  of  culture,  feed-crops,  to.  to  prove  that 

““  ,at;en‘IOn  “usht  to  ho  paid  to  good  than 
bad  lands,  thefe  objedions  are  remarkable 
on  tins  account,  that  they  are  the  very  reverie 
ot  what  ts  now  pradifed,  with  refped  to  the 
poor  who  are  made  to  pay,  while  ibe  rich  ac- 
euminate  wealth  under  ftelter  of  their  privi- 
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je<rcs,  exemptions,  titles  of  nobility,  &c.  ocC. 
Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  prove  that  they  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  thofe  reafonings,  or  rather  mental 
delufions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  page 
of  the  books  of  the  economilts. 

For  example,  I  fuppofe  myfelf  m  poffeffion 
of  a  farm  of  thirty  arpens  of  wheat,  fix  of  which. 
arpens  are  of  the  beft  quality,  fix  of  an  inferior 
quality,  fix  middling,  fix  below  mediocrity,  and 

fix  of  a  bad  quality. 

The  firft  fix  produce  me  each  of  them  two 
hundred  fheafs  :  at  a  tithe  rate  each  of  them 
will  therefore  pay  of  thefe  fheafs  20 
6  at  150  -  -  ■  - 


120 


6  at  100 
6  at  75 
6  at  50 


60 

45 

3° 


It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  good  arpent  pays 
more  than  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  that  of  a  bad  quality. 

The  expenfe  of  culture,  .  feed-crops,  &c. 

ought  to  go  for  nothing,  for  this  reafon,  that 

the  land  itfelf  pays  all  the  cofts.  When  I  hire 

two  arpens  of  ground  belonging  to  M*  B  , 

he  lets  me  one  of  thefe  at  6o  livres  and  the 

other  at  10:  here  is  a  difference  of  50  liviea  in 

the  rent.  Thefe  50  livres  of  abatement  on  the 

bad  land  are  to  indemnify  me  for  my  expenfes 

and 
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aud  the  fmallnefs  of  my  crops.  Thus  has  M. 

paid  for  the  latter  arpent  200  iivres 
only,  while  the  other  has  coft  him  1200  Iivres, 
which  to  him  comes  to  the  fame  thing.  If’ 
my  affiduities,  this  bad  arpent  yields  me  as 
much  as  the  good  one,  will  not  my  cafe  be  a 
very  fad  one?  And  fliall  1  not  have  good  rea- 

00  to  excIaim  agamft  the  injuftice  done  me 
and  to  fay:  this  arpent '  paid  but  five  fheafs,’ 
wnen  it  produced  fifty  only,  and  now  that  I 
have  fucceeded  in  making  it  produce  two  hun¬ 
dred,  I  pay  twenty  of  them?  Would  not 

maa  v>'hom  you  pity  have  an  hundred  and 
thirty-five  fheafs  more  for  himfelf,  fufficient 

to  recompenfe  him  amply  for  his  pains  and  at¬ 
tentions  ? 

Have  you  much?  you  fliall  give  much.  ' 
Have  you  little  ?  you  lhall  pay  little.  If  I  pay 
much,  it  is  becaufe  I  gather  much,  and  am 
nch  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  I  have  little,  I  pay 
Httie.  By  luch  a  regulation  the  fortune  of  our 
monarchs  would  for  the  fir  ft  time  be  wedded 
to  that  of  their  fubje&s,  whom  it  would  become 
their  beft  duty  to  enrich  and  protect  from  the 
voracity  of  financiers. 

I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  every  other  impoft 
befides  that  of  a  tax  on  the  foil  is  a  fource  of 
errors  :  but  I  lament  at  the  fame  time  that  fuch  . 
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a  law  feems  calculated  for  a  pure  and  virgin  ftate 
alone.  The  regeneration  of  imports  in  France 
hinges  on  another  regeneration*;  and  the  code 
of  profperity  can  only  be  engraven  on  tablets 
from  which  there  is  nothing  to  efface. 

With  refpect  to  the  import  on  the  confump- 
tion,  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  bad,  becaufe 
it  is  at  once  cruel  and  unjuft.  Io  the  end  tnat 
it  might  be  equitable,  men  rtiould  -all  of  them 
have  an  income  proportioned  to  their  wants,  to 
the  end  that  the  tax  fhould  not  be  fenfibly  felt 
unleis  by  thole  who  fhould  coniume  moie  tnan 
they  ought.  Pcto'  would  have  enough  to  fatisfy 
the  demand  upon  him  and  Paul ,  m  paying 
more,  would  not  have  to  complain,  fine*,  it 
was  ili  his  power  to  pay  lets.  But  is  not  tot 
taxing  of  the  firfi  neceffities  of  life,  condemning 
the  multitude  to  the  hard  lot  of  mifbiy  r  T. 
rich  imils  at  it  *  they  do  not  dread  inch  an  in> 
poft,  becaufe  they  never  find  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  what  is  neceffary.  It  they  retienca, 
it  is  at  the  expenfe  of  the  artizan  alone,  who 


*  This  chapter  was  penned  by  me  in  1786,  to  which  peiiod 
many  others  muft  be  referred.  Iam  very  indifFeient  about 
the  charge  of  ariftocracy,  having  frequently  faid  that  I  fhould 
prefer  the  dcj'pot  oj  J^iopocco  to  thofe  vile  little  anftocratical  Se¬ 
nates  with  which  Switzerland  abounds,  notwithstanding  that 
country  has  the  character  of  being  free  ! 
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on  that  account  gaining  lefs,  becomes  oppreffed 
by  want,  and  fells  his  articles  at  a  lower  price, 
to  be  enabled  to  prolong  his  life  and  provide  for 
the  prefent  moment.  The  tax  on  confumption 
is  evidently  a  burthen  on  the  poor;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  cruel  and  more  barbarous  than  to 
lay  to  him  who  is  familhing,  Begin  by  paying  me, 
and  you  may  afterwards  take  a  j mall  fupply  of 
murijhment ;  if  you  are  not  able  to  do  fo,  die. " 

The  gains  of  workmen  are  befides  not  the 
lame,  there  being  a  very  great  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  wages  of  a  day  labourer,  and  thole 
of  o.n  aitizan  or  of  an  artift.  Their  wants  are 
notwithftanding  the  fame;  and  among  thefe 
there  am  ia^md  ones,  which  nature  has  ordered, 
and  which  muft  be  refpected.  Lay  a  tax  of 
2co  hvies  on  a  load  or  wood  :  a  fourth  part  of 
tile  inhabitants  of  Paris  will  fhll  warm  them- 
felves  ;  but  the  reft  will  die  of  cold.  More¬ 
over,  as  men  gain  more  in  proportion  to  their 
inutility,  and  as  what  they  produce  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  luxury,  if  the  confumption  of  articles 
were  to  be  too  highly  rated,  all  the  ufeful  and 
neceffary  arts  would  no  longer  be  able  to  funply 
the  wants  of  thofe  who  cultivate  them  :  the 
country  would  be  deferted  ;  milery  would  feek 
a  refuge  in  the  cities  under  the  defignation  of 

O 

lackeys ,  milliner s,  and  fcmpjlrcjfes  ;  and  the  ftreets 
^  would 


would  be  filled  with  wretches,  vagabondizing 
round  the  palaces  of  floth,  luxury,  and  libertin- 
ifm  !  Then  would  misfortune  be  the  lot  of  the 
many,  at  the  fame  time  that  pity  would  fly,  be- 
cauie  incapable  of  affording  any  effectual  relief. 
Probity  would  be  no  more  than  an  empty  name; 
and  while  neceffity  would  overturn  every  thing, 
there  would  be  no  barrier  to  flay  its  mercilefs 
courfe. 

In  1654  a  tax  was  laid  on  baptifms  and  bu¬ 
rials. 

In  1695  the  capitation  tax  was  fallen  on. 

In  1721  came  the  tax  on  all  the  hereditary 

titles  to  property.  And 

In  1751  the  tax  named  induflry  was  brought 

forward. 

Thefe  four  impofls  are  fcandalous,  becaufe 
they  defpotically  tax  the  exiftence,  life,  and 
death  of  thofe  whom  poverty  has  already  made 
wretched  ;  and  punifh  the  labour  of  affiduous 
citizens  who  are  defirous  to  make  themfelves 
ufeful. 

The  capitation  tax  ought  to  have  ceafed  at 
the  peace  of  Rifwick,  that  is  to  fay,  a  year  after 
it  was  laid  on  ;  but  it  ftill  exifis  [in  1786],  97 
years  after  its  creation. 

A  woman  engaged  in  a  laborious  occupation, 
or  in  trade,  who  becomes  a  widow  with  four 

children. 
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clnUrcji,  pays  her  own  perfonal  capitation  tax 
.  tnat  ‘ler  helplefs  infants.  They  are  pu« 
mined  for  having  loft  that  which  gave  them 
b,  tad.  I  o  tax  misfortune  and  wretchednefs ! 
without  doubt,  this  was  the  dernier  refource  of 
cupidity,  lor  fuch  an  import  was  affuredly  fallen 
on  in  the  firft  infiance  for  the  rich  alone.  But 
wasit  neceflar y  to  make  it  bear  on  indigence  ? 

The  co'itrol  over  all  the  heirs  of  families  is 
not  tyrannical,  fince  it  is  demonftrated  that 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceffion  from  grandfather 
to  grandfon,  a  full  third  of  that  fucceffion  was 
already  fwallowed  up  by  the  iucceffive  rights 
which  prey  upon  inheritances. 

Ine  tax  on  induftry  carries  with  it  the  air  of 
ennobling  the  idle,  ufelefs  man,  without  talents, 
and  without  profeffion.  It  is  a  fecond  perfonal 

capitation  tax  levelled  exclufively  at  the  labori¬ 
ous  man. 

if  to  thefe  imports  we  add  the  aids  and  ga- 
belles,  difadvantageous  to  fociety  through  the 
inequality  of  their  rate  and  lervitude,  we  muft 
acknowledge  that  the  taxation,  already  fo  terri¬ 
ble  in  it. elf,  is  rendered  ftill  more  lo  in  France 
by  the  arbitrary  will  which  directs  the  partition. 

1  o  bring  about  the  necefiary  reforms,  a  pro¬ 
forma  inquiry  muft  be  made  into  what  is  due  to 
the  ftate,  and  every  vile,  odious,  and  tyrannical 

procefs 
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procels  muft  be  banifiied,  to  render  the  iinpoft 
conformable  to  phyfical  natuie,  by  requiring 
of  the  earth  and  what  it  bears  the  neceflary 

tribute. 

By  what  it  bears  is  to  be  under  hood,  not  only 
its  fruits  and  productions  of  every  defcription, 
but  alfo  the  houfes,  mills,  taverns,  &c. 

1  (Ira  11  without  doubt  be  told  that  a  t  it  he  oil 
the  revenues  of  the  land,  an  unique  tax,  would 
not  fuffice  at  a  time  when  the  ftate  is  fo  bur- 
thened  as  it  now  is.  This  is  evident  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  I  reply,  let  me  in  the  (rift  piace  ufo  hov\ 
much  a  tithe  on  the  productions  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  proportioned  impoft  on  the  houfes  of  the 
cities,  towns,  &c.  would  produce  t  Nothing  on 
earth  can  be  eatier  than  this  operation,  which 
would  coft  the  (late  nothing ;  and  in  lc!s  than 
fix  weeks  the  neceflary  inhumation  might  be 
come  at,  by  taking  the  commencement  of  hiuy 
or  the  end  of  April,  when  the  earth  is  lich  in 
productions. 

But  I  already  hear  the  modern  doCtors  exclaim 
that  this  is  impracticable.  To  prove  their  fkih 
in  arithmetic,  they  will  fay  that  the  granaries  to 
hold  all  thefe  tithes  would  coft  more  than  33 
millions  of  livres — a  monftrous  burthen  to  the 
ftate.  But  I  maintain  that,  in  imitation  of  what 
is  daily  praCtifed  in  the  provinces,  it  would  not 

VoL.  II.  Q_ 
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be  neceffary  to  coaftruft  a  Angle  barn:  and 

thus  againfl  all  their  economical  figures  I  place 

a  zero  which  would  certainly  coft  the  kingdom 
nothing.  ;  '  S 

When  it  fhall  be  known  how  many  hundreds 
of  millions  fuch  a  procefs  fhaii  have  produced, 
and  which  will  befides  afcertain  all  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  refources  and  riches  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  it  will  no  longer  be  difficult  to  come  at 
the  number  of  millions  which  will  be  flill  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  receipts  agree  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  But  as  it  is  not  merely  fufficient  to 
pay  the  current  expenles,  and  feeing  that  a  flate 
fo  rich  and  powerful  as  France  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  fituation  of  a  workman  who  lives  from 
day  to  day,  and  whom  the  fmallefl:  accident 
plunges  in  difficulties,  the  l'overeign  fhould  be 
enabled  to  liquidate  the  debts,  to  extinguifh 
thofe  rent-charges  with  which  France  is  fo  hea- 
\  dy  oppreflcd,  and  to  maintain  the  wars  which 
happen  at  the  moment  when  they  are  lead 
thought  of.  Men  of  intelligence  and  informa¬ 
tion,  who  know  the  chapter  of  events  and  the 
pofition  of  the  kingdom,  will  undoubtedly  think 
with  me  that  an  hundred  millions  more  than  the 
annual  expenfe  will  not  be  allowing  too  much. 

It  will  therefore  only  remain  to  clafs  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  beginning  with  the 

church 
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church  and  the  nobleffe,  for  with  refpe.a  to  the 
tier s-e tat  no  difficulty  can  finely  arife  from  that 
quarter.  Vanity  will  pay,  induftry  will  pay, 
and  floth  itfelf  will  not  be  exempted.  The 
dukes,  the  marquiffes,  the  counts,  the  fief  lords, 
and  the  chevaliers,  will  be  ranged  each  in  his 
clafs,  as  will  the  notaries,  advocates,  and  proc¬ 
tors,  in  theirs,  &c.  The  claffes  once  formed, 
and  the  numbers  in  each  clais  precisely  afcer- 
tained,  it  will  be  very  eafy  io  to  lay  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  impoft  as  to  procure  the  neceffaiy  turns; 
and  by  this  expedient  France  will  be  in  a  fixa¬ 
tion  worthy  of  herfelf  and  fupportea  by  tne 
prop  of  her  own  refources.  r  hen  wiil  tne  rich 
have  a  juft  claim  to  the  title  of  the  columns  oi 

the  date  ;  they  who  are  ot  all  others  the  tnoft 

• 

interefted  to  maintain  and  defend  a  country  in 
which  they  find  themfelves  fo  much  at  eafe., 
and  where  they  enjoy  fo  many  brilliant  advan¬ 
tages.  Loaded  with  ftafe  benefits  and  recom- 
penfes,  does  it  become  them  to  adduce  their  old 
titles  in  proof  that  they  owe  nothing  to  tne 
{late  ?  What  would  it  betides  coft  them  ?  the 
furrender  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  party  ot  vingt~ 
tin  for  one  day  in  the  year,  which  afluredly  can¬ 
not  be  confidered  as  a  very  great  grievance. 

But  again,  with  all  their  exemptions,  titles, 
and  privileges,  is  it  not  in  truth  they  who  pay  l 
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} hC  P"°r’  Wh°  P°flbfs  nothing,  can  certainly 
u nender  nothing  to  the  royal  treafury  :  they 

can  give  their  induftry  alone  ;  and  if  it  is  not  the 
nch,  who  is  it  that  pays?  All  the  difference 
t  at  I  can  find,  is  that  the  poor  live  badly,  and 
the  rich  at  a  great  coft.  In  fpite  of  all  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  latter,  they  are  on  every  fide 
environed  with  taxation.  Their  hats  pay,'  their 
coats  pay,  their  linen  pays,  their  ffockings,  and 
their  head  :  their  horfes  pay  for  their  corn,  their 
hay,  and  their  ftraw  ;  their  kitchen  utenfils, 
their  fpit,  their  fire,  and  their  wine,  every 

in&’  1,1  hnoit,  pays:  and  who  does  not  fee, 
tnat,  lottily  as  they  carry  themfelves,  they  are 
every  way  befieged  ?  By  the  mode  I  have  fug- 
■gefted  they  will  pay  each  in  his  clafs,  and  they 
will  all u redly  be  great  gainers.  They  will  no 
longer  be  fearched  at  the  barriers;  while  the  ar- 
rn.es  of  commiffaries  and  financiers  who  devour 
France  will  be  more  ufefully  employed,  and, 
mitead  of  laying  the  bafis  for  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  will  become  its  beft  riches.  The  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  ftate  will  ceafe  to  be  altogether  bu¬ 
rred  in  the  coffers  of  finance  ;  and  the  frontiers 
110  !onSer  hifefted  by  fmugglers.  The  ranks 
^eing  perfectly  diftindt  and  well  marked,  the 
nobility  will  no  longer  fee  themfelves  con¬ 
founded  with  the  fwarm  of  newly  created  °en- 
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try  who  dirtionour  them.  The  import  will  no 
longer  attach  itfelf  to  the  commodity ;  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  individuals  now  engaged  in  plunder, 
again  reftored  to  themfelves,  will  appiy  to  coin 
merce  and  induftrious  employments,  which  will 
more  than  ever  flourilh  among  us.  France  will 
become  the  rival  of  England,  and  will  even  pohclo 
a  far  greater  fum  of  happinefs,  fince  with  a  much 
greater  extent  of  territory  and  population,  fliehas 
certainly  within  herfelf  many  more  refources. 

The  tax  on  confumption  necefiarily  eftabhlhes 
the  odious  adminiftration  of  farms  and  the  army 
of  commiffaries  at  the  barriers  :  it  feems  to 
view  the  citizens  m  the  light  of  fo  many  fwind- 
lers,  and  degrades  the  nation  that  it  opprefles, 
as  well  as  him  who  is  the  iource  of  the  oppiet- 
fion.  Now,  can  there  be  a  calamity  greater 
than  the  degradation  of  the  human  fpecies  ? 
Jews  and  Lombards  were  formerly  the  inftru- 
ments  of  the  public  mileries  of  b  ranee. 

The  tax  on  confumption  is  a  long  fharp- 
edged  weapon,  which  plunges  itfelf  into  tne 
body  of  the  poor,  while  it  juft  icratches  the 
Ikin  of  the  rich,  whom  it  cannot  effectually 
reach,  and  who  ftation  themfelves  behind  the 
wretched  as  a  bulwark  of  defence. 

Men  have  equal  wants  to  fatisfy.  Lay  a 
very  heavy  duty  on  wine,  and  water  will  be¬ 


come 
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come  the  fo!e  drink  of  the  poor  :  it  is  true  that 
the  rich  will  drink  lefs  of  the  former  liquor, 
but  they  will  not  difpenfe  with  its  ufe.  Who 
in  this  cafe  will  be  the  fufferers  r  the  poor  in 
the  firft  in  dance,  and  the  vine-planters,  who  will 
fell  lefs  wine  than  before.  Under  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  it,  the  tax  on  confump- 
tion  is  always  an  evil ;  and,  befides,  as  each 
prod ufl: ion  pays  by  rent,  tallage,  and  capitation, 
it  is  extremely  unjuft  to  make  it  pay  alfo  for 
the  grant  of  the  right  of  confutation. 

OF  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 

SPECIES.  ’  :  ' 

This  multiplication  of  the  human -fpecies  is 

to  be  dreaded  according  to  the  circumftances 
which  attend  it.  ‘ 

T/jc,  c  are  countries ,  fays  Montefquieu,  where  a 
man  is  worth  nothing  ;  there  are  others  where  he. 
is  worth  lefs  than  nothing.  This  m u ft  be  under- 

ftood  of  countries  poorly  civilized,  where  food 
is  wanting  to  man, 

even  in  civilized  countries*  when  the 
jrefources  are  difproportioned  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  coafequently  many  of  them  are  unemployed 

or 
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or  ufelefs  to  the  (late,  men  are  obliged- to  mi-  - 
orate  into  other  regions,  elpecially  if,  living 
wholly  by  the  chace  or  on  the  milk  of  their 
flocks,  they  require  a  vaft  extent  ot  giound  to 

fupport  them. 

Thefe  emigrations  are  ftill  feen  in  our  own 
days ;  men  continually  refort  to  countries  where 
the  arts  and  foiences  afford  them  the  means  o 

fubfiftence. 

Seldom  a  year  paffes  but  Switzerland  fends 
abroad  feveral  thoufand  men.  A  very  great 

number  alfo  leave  Gei  many. 

The  American  colonies  will  become  valuable 
to  the  human  race,  becaufe  they  alone  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  opening  immenfe  retreats  to  the  furplus 

population  of  xsuiope. 

Is  there  then  a  degree  of  multiplication  de- 
ftrudive  to  dates  ?  If  life  be  the  great  end  of 
the  creation,  fubfiftence  is  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary.  But  it  appears  that  nature  has  left  to 
polity  the  charge  of  completing  this  great  work  ; 
the  arts  and  the  laws  hinder  men  from  devour- 
in o-  each  other. 

War  has  unqueftionably  its  horrors,  but  the 

fpeclacle  it  prefents  is  far  from  being  fo  terrible 

as  that  of  famine :  in  this  confifts  abfolute  dif- 

order,  a  ruin  which  fcandalizes,  the  laft  term 

of  wretchednefs,  and  the  difgrace  of  humanity. 

n  ,  The 
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The  teeth  of  man  fixing  upon  the  fleth  0f  his 

“I1?"  creature  !  This  image  makes  us  recoil 
with  horror  more  than  all  the  thundering  can- 
nons  which  fpread  carnage  from  a  diftanceT 
To  man  are  fubjected  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
fea,  that  from  thefe  he  may  draw  his  fub~ 
fiitence  ;  and  the.  multiplication  of  the  human 

peCies  Wl11  not  affright  the  contemplator,  when 
man  (hall  call  to  his  aid  the  means  which  fe- 
cure  and  increafe  fubfiftances. 

^  How  immenfe  is  the  quantity  of  living  matter 

am u ted  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  ! 

I  fliall  here  lay  afide  metaphyfical  ideas- 
When  we  treat  of  nature,  it  is  the  effed  alone 
that  can  inform  us  of  the  true  date  of  things. 

dev°ur  and  all  are  devoured  ;  animal  life°is 

a  fire  wmch  confumes  but  does  not  extino-uifh  ; 

the  whole  earth  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 

human  race,  which  in  reality  will  never  be  too 

numerous  when  it  fliall  be  enabled  to  feled  its 

food  by  an  affiduous  toil  and  an  enlightened  in- 
duflry. 

Who  would  have  believed  that  the  fwarm  of 
men  who  fought  a  refuge  in  Holland  in  the 
time  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  could  have  fubfifted 
mere  ?  It  was  fufficient  for  thefe  people  to 
poffels  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  fciences, 
gnd  po  have  found  a  fpot  where  they  could  apply 

themfelves 
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themfelves  in  fafety  to  procure  by  their  induftry 
that  fubfiftance  which  their  marfhes  could  not 

afford. 

The  carnivorous  beads,  whom  nature  has 
fubjefted  to  the  power  of  man,  are  deftmed  in 
their  turn  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  granivorous  tribes  :  and  thus  are 
all  creatures  dependant  on  thofe  general  laws 
which  nature  has  eftablifhed  for  the  production 
and  prefervation  of  that  immenfe  quantity  of 
living  matter  which  circulates  in  the  world. 

Some  ftates  have  dreaded  the  propagation  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  have  enaCted  laws  to 
reftrain  its  multiplication.  -But  if  certain  na- 
tions  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarity  made  no 
regulations  to  check  the  too  great  exuberance 
of° children,  it  may  in  general  be  afferted  that 
civilized  focieties  ought  dill  lefs  to  dread  this 
fuperabundance ;  ffnce,  befides  the  refources 
which  furround  them,  they  are  iubjed  to  coer¬ 
cive  caufes;  fo  that,  in  every  fftuation,  there 
is  always  fome  one  of  thele  caufes  which  aCts, 
and  favours  this  retrenchment,  equally  neceflary 
in  animal  and  in  vegetable  lire. 

Nature  throughout  employs  a  multitude  of 
powers  which,  in  all  the  ipecies  of  beings,  op- 
pofe  the  produftion  of  too  great  a  number  of 
individuals:  fhe  has  expofed  men  to  war,  to 

peftileace^ 
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peftilence,  to  difeale,  to  melancholy ;  fhe  has 
divided  the  human  race  into  different  bodies, 
which  encounter  each  other  often  without  a 
cauie,  and  which  lofe  invariably  fome  part  of 
their  mafs  in  this  reciprocal  aftion  and  collifion. 

If  Ariftotle  adviies  to  procure  the  wife  an 
abortion  before  the  foetus  is  quick,  when  the 
father  has  children  beyond  the  number  pre- 
fcnbed  by  the  law  ;  if,  in  China  and  Tonquin, 
the  parents  are  permitted  to  fell  or  expofe  their 
children ;  if,  in  the  ifie  of  Formofa,  religion 
prohibits  the  women  from  bearing  children  un¬ 
til  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  :  it  has  been  be- 
caule  thele  people  and  thefe  legiflators  confi- 
dered  nothing  fo  terrible  as  the  fpedacle  of  fa- 
mine.  But  a  larger  fum  of  induftry,  a  more  at¬ 
tentive  hufbandry,  will  Ihew  that  famines  are 
not  inevitable  ills,  and  that  polity  fhould  leave 
tne  human  race  to  general  laws ;  thefe  will  con¬ 
fine  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies  within  due 
bounds,  and  the  equipoife  will  be  maintained  by 
the  wonderful  oeconomy  of  nature,  for  its  laws 
are  all  mutually  connected. 

If  there  aie  fhll  countries  in  Europe  which 
are  infufficient  to  the  multiplication  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  they  fuffer  not  from  this  penury, 
becaufe  their  furplus  inhabitants  pafs  continually 
mto  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  the  arts 

dependant 
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dependant  on  cultivation  and  thofe  refulting 
from  them,  afford  them  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ance.  We  no  longer  behold  thefe  inundations 
and  thefe  emigrations  marked  with  continual 
ravages  and  maffacres :  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  warriors  and  robbers  by  inclination, 
became  fuch  in  a  manner  through  neceffity. 

The  poets  imagined  gods  who  had  arms,  legs, 
and  in  a  word  a  body  like  that  of  man ;  but 
who  had  not  blood  like  men,  and  required  not 
food  like  them.  Others  came  afterwards  and 
made  human  flefh  and  blood  invulnerable,  in- 
yifible,  and  immortal.  They  next  defcnbed 
thofe  happy  times  when  men  lived  folely  on 
acorns,  and  when  the  tygers,  the  lions,  and  the 
bears,  were  fo  courteous  as  to  lick  the  feet  of 

thofe  who  played  on  the  lyre. 

I  efteem  thefe  fables  as  much  as  thofe  which 
teach  that  the  lives  of  animals  fhould  be  re¬ 
vered  and  exempted  from  all  deitrudion.  It  is 
with  this  law  of  nature  which  ordains  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  one  part  of  animal  life  for  the  good 
of  the  other  as  with  all  the  laws  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  eftablifhed  for  maintaining  order  in 
the  univerfe :  this  law  does  not  confult  partial 
benefit,  and  yet  it  is  wife  and  equitable,  even 

with  regard  to  thofe  beings  whofe  felicity  it 

feems 


,  ras  ,'°  W*-  I‘  ■«  happen  that  General 
a"'S> .  ]a"’s  wh“l>  have  tor  their  objed  th“e  pre- 
«vat,o„  of  the  univerie,  and  confe  „e„,ly  £  t 

'V”""”"*  of  beings,  will 

™  j  ”h  T  Cl'“ft  Wi,h  W  P^cular 

/  '  “  the  Ptefervation  of  the  whole 

°  .  t  t°  he  preferred  to  that  of  a  part,  the  »e- 
ncral  laws  of  nature  ought  for  that  reafon  atone 

not  co  J  “”d  lnlmoveable  :  a  truth  which  is 

mpiehended,  becaufe  men  ufually  do  not 

comprehend  what  is  beyond  the  fphete  of  their 
par  icu  ar  wants,  and  becaufe  each  requires  for 
mlelfdhe  well-being  of  the  part,  conftdered 
mdependantly  of  the  whole. 

But  without  that  pbyfical  law  which  directs 

r,  mDS  b(iance  t(Ueed  on  animals,  without 

would  1  TTtraent  °f  natUre’  the  ^^ium 
would  be  broken,  and  life  would  extinguish  of 

C  h  7uId  have  requi<-ed  a  world  propor- 
nonahy  vatl  to  Support  the  vital  flame.  The 

cafe  would  have  been  fuch  as  if  the  earth  were 
flocked  w.th  gigantic  tribes,  as  if  individuals 
were  admitted  into  the  animal  fyfte m  which 
t  e  jeas  could  not  fwallowand  which  the  moun¬ 
tains  could  not  crufn:  the  mafs  of  the  world 
woued  then  have  been  fubjedl  to  them;  but 
wmtis  mortal  and  corruptible  cannot  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  be  immortal  and  incorruptible.  Ail 
the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  formed  of  duft, 
mull  neceflarily  be  re-converted  into  dun. 

Animal  life  moll  neceffarily  fuppofes  new 
venerations  ;  and  we  obferve  nature  follow  up 
one  veneration  by  another,  and  multiply  them 
lixfold,  tenfold," an  hundredfold,  and  fometimes 
more,  that,  when  the  different  fpecies  fhall  have 
fuffered  confiderable  Ioffes  by  the  cataftrophes 
which  happen  in  this  world,  they  may  quickly 
repair  themfelves,  and  leave  m  xife  no  vacuum 
whatever. 

No  vacuum  in  life,  what  an  expreffion  !  Be 
prepared  then  to  die,  proud  man  ;  thou  who  be- 
lieveff  thylelf  the  centre  of  all,  while  thou 
ouvhteft  to  obev  the  laws  general  and  phy- 
flcah 

Nature  feems  cruel  in  thus  e ft abli filing  the 
law  of  multiplication.  We  blame  the  fhcrt 
fpace  of  life  ;  but  the  natural  fragility  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  calls  for  the  fhort  duration  of  its  exift- 
ence.  This  rock  flood  in  paft  ages,  but  it  fees 
not,  it  feels  not,  it  is  one  of  the  members  of 
nature. 

I  fliall  carefully  avoid  attempting  to  explain 
the  origin  of  phyfical  evil  in  the  world  :  all  the 
philofophers  have  bewildered  themfelves  on  this 

theme.  They  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 

certain 
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certain  phenomena  in  nature  with  the  idea  o£ 

infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  but  in  fuch  ab- 

ru  e  difcuffions,  as  in  the  calculations  of  Alo-e- 

ra’  m’^aking  of  the  denomination  of  a  fin- 

gle  term  is  enough  to  make  the  conclufion  for 

ever  falfe,  however  juft  the  reafoning  may  other- 
Wile  be. 

What  reaiomng  canft  thou  frame:  worm,  be 
Thou  haft  called  evil  what  was  not  evil 

thC  ^aw  propagation  maintains 
animal  life  in  ail  its  plenitude,  it  multiplies  plea¬ 
sures.  Can  we  otherwife  term  tbofe  fweet  af- 

edions,  and  thofe  ftill  fweeter  returns  of  ten- 

dernefs,  which,  in  the  train  of  ardent  defires, 
complete  felicity  ?  Thefe  amiable  illufions  form 
the  tranfports  of  life ;  for  nature,  that  powerful 
fpnng,  while  fhe  fubjeds  us  to  fome  afflidions, 
has  created  the  bonds  of  love  which  unite  all  in¬ 
dividuals:  hence  the  reciprocal  commerce  of 
aid,  of  confolation,  and  of  good  offices.  In  the 
law  which  ordains  the  multiplication  of  indivi¬ 
duals  in  each  fpecies  nature  has  placed  the  moft 
exquifite  pleafure,  that  which  comes  neareft  to 
fupreme  felicity ;  for  it  obliterates  forrow,  and 
is  the  fovereign  mover  of  human  adions. 
What  indeed  are  they  not  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing,  whom  love  infpires  ?  It  gives  ftrength  to 
the  weak,  boldnefs  to  the  timid,  adivity  to  the 

^  indolent ; 
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indolent ;  it  foftens  the  moft  favage  manners,  it 
{lamps  animation  on  tne  calmeft  tampers;  and, 
laftly,  it  blends  itfelf  with  all  the  fentiments  of 
the  foul,  and'  communicates  a  certain  air  of  no- 
blenefs  and  grandeur.  If  love  be  not  the  caufe 
of  the  faireft  virtues,  at  leaft  it  difpofes  to  them. 
We  may  obferve  that  the  period  of  life  when 
men  are  acceffible  to  the  emotions  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  of  generofity,  and  of  companion,  is  that 
in  which  this  paffion  reigns  imperioully  over 
the  mind.  The  moment  this  fire  begins  to  be 
quenched,  the  heart  of  man  contracts,  and  its 
utmoft  fallies  furpafs  not  certain  private  virtues. 

Thus  is  there  a  fixed  end  to  which  all  nature 
tends  ;  this  con  lifts  in  the  production  and  con- 
fervation  of  life,  and,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of 
animated  beings,  life  is  a  bleffing. 

Yes,  a  bleffing  !  it  is  fondly  cheriftied  by  all. 
Men  love  life,  and  are  attached  to  it ;  it  is  a  fort 
of  gratitude  paid  to  him  who  has  beftowed  on 
them  their  exiftence.  If  there  are  melancholy 
fpirits  who  confider  it  as  a  burden,  they  labour 
under  difeafe  ;  and  their  judgment  ought  not  to 
overbalance  that  of  the  human  race.  The  poor- 
eft  of  individuals  has  the  pleafures  of  fentiment: 
as  lover,  hufband,  father,  the  meafure  of  his 
happinefs  always  fomewhat  exceeds  that  of  his 
mifery. 

If, 
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If,  by  eternal  and  immutable  laws,  every 
thing  is  converted  into  living  fubftance  ;  if  all 
Secondary  caufes,  all  events,  and  all  beings,  are 
fubfervient  to  the  reproduction  and  prefervation 
of  life;  if  the  time  of  the  exiftence  of  tbefe  in* 
dividuals  is  confined  within  certain  limits,  it  is 
in  order  that  the  multiplication  may  not  be  ex- 
celfive  in  the  different  lpecies,  which  would  de- 
ftroy  the  fcene  of  the  univerfe. 

We  may  boldly  pronounce  that  the  contra¬ 
dictions  \\  inch  appear  in  the  plan  of  Providence 
are  only  apparent;  that  the  could  not  employ 
more  effectual  means  towards  the  full  accom- 
phlhment  of  her  ends  ;  and  that  the  contempla¬ 
tion  alone  of  her  works  mutt  raife  us  to  admira¬ 
tion  and  confidence. 

God  has  given  us  undemanding  to  know, 
reaton  to  diftinguifh,  and  a  heart  to  love  truth  ; 
we  ought  then  to  admire  his  works,  to  refpetl 
the  general  whole,  and  to  humble  ourfelves  be¬ 
fore  what  we  do  not  comprehend.  Of  what 
avail  would  be  our  mental  obftinacy?  Only  to 
conceal  hill  more  the  great  defigns  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  to  deprive  us  of  hope. 

But  nature  has  leflened  in  fome  degree  the 
empire  bellowed  on  man  over  other  animals. 

1  ne  thoufandth  part  of  thefe  is  not  confumed 
as  food:  they  have  much  fagacity  in  difcover- 
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ing  the  fiiates  laid  for  them,  and  great  addrefs 
in  avoiding  them  ;  they  have  a  multitude  of  d i- 
ver  fifed  retreats  over  tnc  lurta.ee  of  the  eaitn.  ; 
and  the  woods,  forefts,  mountains,  and  mac- 
ceffible  rocks,  (belter  by  far  the  greater  number 
from  the  hunger  of  man.  i  he  fpecies  which 
are  iubfervient  to  the  wants  of  others  are  be- 

(ides  extremely  prolific.  < 

But  nothing  can  relcafe  us  from  tae  pity 
which  we  owe  to  animals*  I  hey  ougoi  to 
(Bare  the  happy  emotions  that  flow  from  our 
beneficent  difpofitiohs ;  and  when  the  detire  of 
our  own  preiervatiOn  obliges  us  to  exert  our 
rights  over  them,  attentive  to  their  fuferings 
and  their  groans,  we  ought  to  fhorten  their 
pains,  and  not  to  ftifle  that  fentiment  of  grief 
which  fwells  in  our  bread  when  we  perpetrate 
thofe  a£ts  of  neceffity  connected  with  the  to¬ 
tality  of  nature,  and  which  companion  ought  at 
lead  to  render  prompt  and  as  little  cruel  as  pof 
•  Able; 


POLITICAL  ENTHUSIASM, 


ENTHUSIASM  in  matters  of  religion  ha; 
had  its  day,  and  the  public  mind  is  now  led  by 
the  word  liberty :  but  can  political  enthufiafm 

Vol.  II.  R  he 
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be  attended  by  effedls  equally  fatal  with  thole 
that  have  fprung  from  religious  enthufiafm  f 
Authority  is  viewed  under  the  afpedt  alone  of  the 
reftraints  it  prefcribes,  and  in  governments  we 
Hill  obftinately  refufe  to  fee  the  power  which 
ftrengthens  individual  liberty.  We  perceive 
the  neceffity  of  a  power  which  may  reftrain 
audacity  and  reprefs  injuflice,  and  we  are  at  the 
fame  time  defirous  to  enjoy  liberty  in  the  fulleft 
extent  of  which  it  is  fufceptibie,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  the  ftate  in  which  it  degenerates  into  li- 
centioufnefs :  this  is  a  manifeft  contradi&ion. 
Wh  erever  the  powers  are  accumulated,  political 
danger  exifts  :  let  them  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  it  is  all  over  with  liberty  ;  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  government,  tyranny 
enfues.  In  an  enlightened  ftate,.  however,  the 
rare  union  of  extreme  authority  and  extreme 
mildnefs  may  be  found  ;  but  nothing  good  can 
be  expected  from  abfolute  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  In  fuch  a  cafe  fanaticifm  has 
too  great  a  fcope,  and  each  individual,  enthu- 
fiaftically  jealous  of  his  power,  pulhes  it  to  ex¬ 
cels.  Every  democracy  plunges  itfelf  into  the 
molt  imprudent  cnterprifes  :  each  individual  acts 
as  a  fovereign,  becaufe  all  the  citizens  are  fo 
when  legally  united  ;  but  they  recolledt  it  too 
well  when  feparated.  It  is  on  this  account  that 


every 
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every  fcnhble  man  will  Hum  a  democratical,  or 
What  is  ftill  vvorfe,  an  arifto-democratic  govern- 

ment. 

The  confutation  of  democracies  is  fubjed  to 
fo  many  caul'es  of  agitation,  that  their  ^tran¬ 
quillity  is  a  kind  of  couftant  miracle.  a  heir 
delicate  organization  tends  to  difconned  the 
chain  that  fhould  link  together  all  the  parts, 
which  naturally  feek  a  feparation.  How  can 
good  order  and  harmony  fpring  up  where  there 
is  an  eternal  tendency  to  difcord  ?  and  how, 
where  there  is  fo  much  diffonancy,  can  concord 

prevail  ? 

The  conftitution  of  hates  engenders  in  the 
brain  of  man  chimerical  ideas :  the  lubj^d  01  a 
monarch  fancies  himfelf  a  Have,  while  a  repub¬ 
lican  believes  himfelf  to  be  a  monarch,  for  want 
of  having  obfervcd  lociety  in  its  great  ana  im- 

mutable  relations. 

The  people  feel  themfeives  not  a  little  flat¬ 
tered  by  thofe  who  recommend  to  them  to  pusn 
liberty  to  its  higheft  degree ;  but  were  they  to 
proceed  from  enterprife  to  enterprife,  they  would 
annihilate  this  liberty  of  theirs,  and  the  ftate 
would  be  diffoived.  If  the  fpirit  of  moderation 
could  relide  in  a  nation,  that  is  to  ' fay,  if  it 
knew  how  to  efhmate  m  the  conftnutiOn  the 
law  which  bounds  its  power,  it.  would  not  be 

14  2  dangerous 
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dangerous  to  live  under  its  empire  :  but  in  its 
blind  paffion  for  liberty,  it  breaks  through  the 
boundary  Which  feparates  the  latter  from  been- 
tioufnefs,  and  fancies  it  exercifes  its  legitimate 
rights  alone,  while  it  vexes  the  other  bodies  of 
the  ftate. 

A  truth  which  no  one  will  contefl  is  that 
the  national  authority  never  ceafes  :  every  de- 
feription  of  power  emanates  from  the  nation  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  next  to  an  impoffi- 
bility  that  a  very  numerous  nation  fliould  exer- 
cife  in  a  body  this  fupreme  power. 

Thus  is  a  patient  and  vigorous  flruggle, 
when  the  government  ceafes  to  be  tolerable, 
more  confident  at  the  early  onfet  than  the 
burfling  out  into  a  civil  war.  Authority  never 
becomes  arbitrary  when  the  nation  attends  care¬ 
fully  to  the  fuppreffion  of  certain  abufes;  and 
an  unreftrained  power  can  never  be  fuddenly 
eftabliihed.  It  is  the  long  dumber  of  the  people 
which  emboldens  tyranny  ;  but  if  the  nation  is 
watchful  in  the  recollection  of  its  prerogatives, 
and  in  reclaiming  them  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  the  depofitaries  of  the  public  au¬ 
thority  will  never  exceed  the  limits  preferibed 
to  them  by  the  laws. 

Defpotifm  is  fo  monftrous  that  it  even  terri¬ 
fies  the  man  by  whom  it  is  exercifed :  he  will 

never 
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never  dare  of  himfelf  to  make  any  violent  at¬ 
tacks,  unlefs  he  fees  men  formed  for  fervitude, 
and  difpofed  to  pardon  his  attempts. 

If  all  governments  have  the  fame  aim,  namely, 
the  maintenance  of  the  laws  which  are  to  ie- 
fh-ain  the  paffions  of  the  citizens,  there  mud  be 
in  every  government,  as  a  necedaiy  confequence, 
a  pritnum  mobile,  that  is  to  fay,  a  power  which 
ft- all  afcertain  the  neceffary  fubordmation.  ihe 
citizens  of  no  date  whatever  have  reierved  to 


themfelves  the  right  of  difobedience  :  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  every  nation  has 
perceived  how  neceffary  it  is  that  private  paf¬ 
fions  fiiould  be  fubjected  to  the  laws  ;  and  this 
aim  excites  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  an  exadt  fub- 
ordination,  and  confequently  of  a  fupreme  and 
inconteftible  power  in  thofe  who  govern. 

The  word  liberty  cannot  be  other  than  rela¬ 
tive,  feeing  that  it  would  have  no  frgnificant 
import  if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vate  acts  of  individuals.  The  freed  nations 
have  the  mod  defpotical  laws ;  and  in  a  repub¬ 
lic  there  is  at  lead  as  much  redraint  as  in  a  mo¬ 
narchical  government.  Provided  each  part  be 
not  difunited  from  its  whole,  and  does  not  find, 
or  think  that  it  finds,  its  paiticulai  advantage  in 
the  weaknefs  or  ruin  of  the  other  parts,  the 
government,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
*  '  '  R  3  will 


will  unite  all  the  qualities  which  are  effential 
to  it. 

Governments  therefore  differ  from  each  other 
merely  by  the  various  combinations  of  which 
the  fame  thing  is  fufceptible  :  they  diverge 

_  .  *'  tD 

from  or  approximate  more  or  lefs  nearer  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  which  policy  requires,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relations  that  ftibfift  between 
the  part  which  governs  and  that  which  is  go¬ 
verned.  A  barbarous  government  is  corrected 
bv  the  piog.cis  oi  knowledge,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  morals:  by  degrees  the  confufion  cf 
laws,  and  that  anarchical  equality  which  in¬ 
variably  terminates  in  the  opprefiion  of  the 
weak,  difappear. 

The  pa  (lions  are  the  foul  and'ftrength  of  fc- 
ciety,  but  tney  muft  be  governed  by  a  dexter¬ 
ous  policy,  fince  they  would  otherwife  tend  to 
the  deftruelion  of  the  fociety  itfelf.  The  fecial 
rights  become  equivocal,  and  the  laws  ineffica¬ 
cious,  if  knowledge  does  not  eftablifh  the  true 
fubordination,  that  is  to  fay,  the  one  which  en¬ 
joins  obedience  in  the  fubjects,  and  the  nice  ft 
vigilance  in  thofe  who  govern.  It  is  thus  that 
circulating  knowledge  and  fcience  eftablifh  as 
much  difparity  in  ftates,  as  education  places  be¬ 
tween  the  different  orders  of  citizens  of  the  fame 
kingdom. 
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THE  GREEKS. 

THE  Greeks  entertained  a  nice  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  this  delicate  idea,  to  which  they  fa- 
crificed  for  a  long  time,  was  national  among 
them,  while  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  princi- 
ple  of  private  interefb. 

The  Pbenicians  were  the  firfb  who  colonized 
Greece  :  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  they  were 
more  enlightened  than  the  aborigines  of  the 

country. 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
chronicle  of  their  heroes.  This  theological 
fyftem,  conneaed  with  the  national  interefb, 
contributed  rather  to  elevate  than  to  deprefs  the 
courage  of  individuals.  T.  ne  leciets  of  civil 
polity,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  polity  of  war, 
were  entrufted  to  the  flowery  imagination  ot 
the  poets,  by  whofe  verfes  each  citizen  was  in- 
foired  with  an  heroical  enthufiafm,  mfomuch 
that  the  plan  of  defenfive  ftate  polity  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  formed  and  executed  by  the 
eenius  of  literary  men. 

O 

The  Greeks  were  better  acquainted  than  any 
other  nation  with  the  value  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  with  the  fcience  of  render¬ 
ing  them  fubiervient  to  the  public  weal.  Policy,  . 

R  4  obfcure 
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obfcure  and  enigmatical  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  was  with  them  both  luminous  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

► 

Their  mifcellaneous  knowledge  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  variety  of  charadteriiHcs,  which,  when 
blended,  ferved  to  fharpen  the  underftandino* 
and  to  corredt  the  morals. 

If  the  Greeks,  notwithdanding  the  very 
limited  Late  or  their  national  power,  daringly 
nndeitook  to  give  laws  to  other  nations,  their 
ariogance  is  j u i tin ed  by  the  zeal  they  manifefred 
in  diiiemmating  knowledge,  and  111  fervin0*  ei~* 
fentially  the  caufe  of  humanity. 

Inferior  in  population  and  riches  to  the  orien¬ 
tal  nations,  they  eftabliflred  public  and  national 
iCiiuOio  of  Honour  and  the  art  of  war.  Gym— 
naum  e-^ei Ci. cs  weie  in  high  eireem  amoncr 
tnem;  and  in  thofe  warlike  fpedtacles  to  which 
the  youths  from  ail  tne  cities  repaired,  they 
Wlic  piacccl,  by  the  glory  of  which  they  enter- 
tained  lo  high  an  idea,  above  the  other  nations 
that  were  fo  fuperior  to  them  in  force. 

Thus  did  the  lentiment  of  honour  produce  an 
infinite  number  of  great  effects  among  the 
Greeks,  who  were  the  more  fertile  in  expedients, 
in  proportion  as  they  had  better  fupperted  the 
dignity  of  citizens,  and  combated  in  defence  of 
fhe  true  ijrterefts  of  humanity, 

The 
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The  idea  of  the  public  weal,  like  a  ray  of 
liaht  illumined  on  all  occations  the  liberties 

and  advantages  of  the  people:  the 
mioht  be  laid  to  approximate  moial  perfedion, 
becaufe  each  Grecian,  ftimulated  by  honour, 
was  defirous  to  be  loved  and  applauded,  and  on 
that  account  prided  himfelf  in  being  really  good, 
honed,  and  magnanimous.  Greece  was  a  new 
free  WOrld  which  had  for  its  balls  the  principle 
of  the  public  weal;  and  it  was  therefore  not 
furprifing,  that  while  the  light  was  gladdened 
by  a  multitude  of  agreeable  images,  the  beauties 
of  civilization  and  thofe  of  nature  Ihould  have 
belonged  to  the  Greeks,  who  tailed  m  their 
fulled  extent  the  fweets  of  a  new  beneficence. 

The  city  of  Athens,  altogether  different  from 
Soarta,  was  founded  on  the  intuitive  idea  of 
liberty.  Its  conditution  was  formed  on  the 
fpirit  of  induftry  ;  and  in  this  city  all  thofe  who 
could  labour  with  the  head  or  the  hands  were 
received  with  open  arms:  the  lefult  was  tnat 
commerce  brought  in  its  train  the  aits  and 
feiences,  which  flourifhed  in  a  pre-eminent  de¬ 
cree,  while  the  mind  mud  have  received  the 
higheft  poll  dr  of  which  it  is  fulceptible, 

To  the  prefervation  of  their  national  charac¬ 
ter  no  people  were  ever  more  attentive  than  tee 

Greeks.  The  enthuliafm  of  liberty,  diffufed  in 
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nftVdT^  each  Citizei1’  did  n0t  that 

nice  difcnramating  feeling  which  Ihould  cha¬ 
racterize  the  magistrate  :  juft  in  their  eftimation 
oi  truly  illuftnous  deeds,  the  Greeks  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  appreciate  merit  nicely,  to  dif- 

tinguifh  the  faults  of  genius  and  the  fucceffes  of 
chance. 

This  lpirit  of  civil  equality  maintained  the 
conftitution  of  Athens,  a  conftitution  by  which 
the  people,  intelligent  and  enlightened,  were 
permitted  to  be  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  agitation. 
Tney  were  mquifitive,  unquiet,  and  argumenta¬ 
tive;  and  this  mental  ferment  tended  to  pro¬ 
long  tne  epoch  of  liberty,  the  principles  of 
which  were  inculcated,  in  a  flowery  and  fonor- 
ous  language,  by  the  orators,  poets,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  of  .all  ranks.  The  theatre,  the  ha¬ 
rangues  from  the  tribunal,  every  thing,  in  fhort, 
favoured  the  only  democracy  which,  throughout 
the  whole  world,  was  truly  enlightened  ;  the 
fine  arts  employed,  for  the  iaft  time,  the  deli- 
cacj  or  the  pencil,  and  the  elegance  of  thechifel 
under  the  direction  of  a  government  in  which 

the  fimple  citizen  was  equal  to  the  chief  ma¬ 
gi  flrate. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  world  Athens  forms  an 
exception  ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  dearly  for  ' 
this  rare  authority,  iincc  they  were  perpetually 

miftruftful 
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miftruftful  and  fufpicious,  as  if  fuch  a  demo¬ 
cracy  had  been  a  preternatural  effort,  and  an 
unioue  moment  unknown  to  any  other  nation. 

4. 


EGYPT. 

THE  Egyptians  have  ever  formed  a  diftind 
people  in  the  hiftory  of  nations.  Egypt  is  tne 
richeft  of  all  countries  in  natural  cunofities. 
The  grandeur  and  Angularity  of  the  foil,  and 
its  amazing  fertility,  filled  the  minds  of  thofo 
who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
ftrong  and  gigantic  ideas.  Their  imagination 
rofe  to  a  pitch  of  fublimity,  and  delighted  only 
in  powerful  and  extraordinary  impreflions.  Their 
religion  was  emblematical,  and  their  edifices 
aw  hilly  majeftic.  Adminiftration,  conftantly 
taking  a  higher  flight,  reared  temples  and  pyra¬ 
mids?  and  proceeding  from  wonder  to  wonder, 
framed  the  ftrudures  of  the  Egyptians  m  a 
mafly  ftyle,  as  it  had  wrapped  their  religious  no¬ 
tions  in  venerable  and  myfterious  ffiades. 

The  more  the  mind  is  prone  to  admira¬ 
tion,  the  more  it  cherifhes  confuted  ideas,  and 
the  more  it  becomes  timid,  diffident,  and  fuper- 

ffitious.  The  Egyptians,  extreme  in  every  thing, 

fooa 


-toon  afmmlated  their  ideas,  even  the  grandeur  of 
tnat  tyranny  which  their  matters  exercifed  over 
tnem.  I  he  pomp  of  their  monarchs  ferved  to 
feed  national  vanity ;  but  it  was  becaufe  the 

gyptmn  monarchs’  flattering  the  character  of 
the  people  by  exciting  ftrong  fenfations,  had 
conttrudted  thofe  immenfe  works  which  revu- 
^tca  and  directed  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
The  kings  of  Egypt  acted  in  the  fine  arts  as 
tne  priefls  had  done  in' religion  :  the  mult.  Ne 
oceyed  none  but  lupernatural  impreffions ;  th  T 
were  amazed  rather  than  inftruded.  Placed 
on  a  theatre  of  natural  and  artificial  wonders, 
every  thing  that  came  in  their  way  was  to 
them  an  object  of  veneration.  Divinities  mul- 
tiplied  before  their  eyes;  and  as  every  thin® 
was  become  an  objedt  of  public  adoration,  in¬ 
numerable  gigantic  images  and  unintelligible 
ounds  ferved  to  add  ttrength  to  the  fentiment ' 
of  terror.  They  proftrated  themfelves  alike 
before  the  throne  and  the  altar.  Surrounded 
with  prodigies,  the  Egyptian  had  all  the  weak- 
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whole  mind 


nefs  of  a  child  of  morbid  fenfibili 

is  Ci  edulous,  and  whole  imagination  is  haunted 
with  fear. 

i  bus  people,  caught  with  whatever  produces 
vivid  and  forcible  fenfations,  are  unfit  for  cool 

eal  political  inierefts. 
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Monadic  life  took  its  rile  in  Egypt,  and  the 
ra,e  of  dogmatizing  paffed  from  that  country 

into  all  the  regions  of  the  Cait  mu  -i 
The  Copts  ftill  retain  the  timid  ana  tupeim- 
tious  character  of  their  anceftors.  They  nave 
disfigured  the  chriftian  religion  m  tne  nme 
manue.  «  .he  Egyptian  pried,  had  accumulated 
hieroglyphics,  thofe  myfterious  fymnols  which 
the  people  never  comprehended,  and  of  wmch. 
the  true  fenfe  has  eluded  every  research.  The 
influence  of  climate  has  always  been  more  felt 
in  Egypt  than  in  ether  countries,  becauie  tne 
fands  of  Africa  and  the  rocks  of  Arabia  form 
the  moft  ftriking  contraft  with  that  happy  re¬ 
gion,  where  the  foil  yields  an  hundred  fold.  f. 

The  Egyptians  paffed  through  ail  the  degiees  ^ 
of  curiofity,  from  the  fimpieft  to  the  moft  com¬ 
plicated.  "  This  was  -a  lingular  national  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  in  the  earlier  ages  curiofity  was  mi- 
queftionably  a  livelier  paffion  than  at  prelent. 

In  this  way,  the  Egyptian  was  led  by.  ad¬ 
miration  to  regard  the  aa'em'clage  o.  me  oojedts 
around  him  as  a  fyftem  of  wonucis  and  pio- 

digies. 

Pleafurable  fenfations  left  him  undetermined 
in  the  choice  of  a  divinity.  It  was  thus  that  he 
adopted  religious  cuftoms,  which  with  him 
were  fentiments  equally  folcmn  and  pro.ounc.. 
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Hence'  thofe  vigorous  and  extraordinary  ideas 
"  IhcI,  characterize  that  people  :_nd  i,  cay 
be  ooferved  that  when  religious  fentiments  are 
°;.)CC  eftabhfted  in  a  nation,  they  maintain  an 
•  ,?de,nC^  over  a11  others  of  a  public  nature. 

Ve  haVe  loft  the  traces  of  thofe  ancient  cr0. 
vernmcnta  where  defpotifm  reigned  with  un¬ 
limited  fway.  At  Rome  and  Cathage,  at 
Athens  and  at  Sparta,  religion  was  entirely  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  Rate.  The  oracles  were  con- 

U  tCC  mcrel7  from  curiofity,  from  policy,  ’or 
from  defpair.  But  we  find  religious  defpots 
e.  abhthed  in  the  remoteft  antiquity,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  Tartars,  the  Peruvians,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Japanefe  ;  and  upon  the  ruins  of 
tne  Jewifli,  the  Chriftian,  and  the  Arabian  re¬ 
ligions,  there  has  arifen  among  the  Mahometans 
a  defpotifm  more  imperious  Rill. 

\\  hat  was  the  focial  origin  of  religious  Rates? 

1  know  that  there  were  every  where  men  of 
Speculation  in  phyfics  and  in  morals,  theologians 
of  all  countries,  who  formed  an  abflracl^and 
fyfiematic  idea  of  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verle.  But  thele  notions,  being  out  of  the 
leach  of  the  people,  could  not  powerfully  in¬ 
fluence  either  the  political  order  or  the  manners 
of  a  nation. 

I 
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It  is  necfeflary,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  tome 
o-reat  calamity  which  overwhelmed  men’s  minds 
with  terror,  or  to  fome  imminent  danger  from 
which  a  nation  fuppofed  all  human  means  inca¬ 
pable  of  delivering  it.  Such  was  the  cafe  ot 
the  Jews,  who  could  not  efcape  from  the  fervi- 
tude  of  Pharaoh,  unlefs  encouraged  by  the  idea 
that  they  thould  receive  miraculous  aid  from 
heaven.  In  this  fituation,  a  legiflator  gave  them 
the  wifeft  and  fublimeft  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  infpiring  them  with  a  probable  hope 
of  fafety  and  deliverance:  but  having  to  govern 
a  people  degraded  by  along  courfe  of  flavery,  he 
was  obliged  to  call  in  all  the  rigour  ot  religi¬ 
ous  legiflation. 

The  modes  of  conftraint  which  he  employed 
were  derived  from  the  fundamental  ideas  and 
fentiments  of  the  Jewifh  nation.  That  people 
confidered  the  land  of  Canaan  as  its  inheritance. 
This  legiilator  promifed  to  a  poor,  wandering, 
and  fugitive  nation  the  pofleffion  of  a  coun¬ 
try  flowing  with  milk  and  honey:  a  country 
which,  defended  by  mountains  and  deferts,  was 
well  fuited  to  a  people  hated  and  defpifed  by 
all  the  Arabian  tribes. 

'  Their  legiilator  alfo  {lengthened  the  religi¬ 
ous  principle  of  the  Jews,  by  rendering  them 

dependant 
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dependant  on  the  jurifdi&ion  of  God.  Jehovah 
was  the  true  and  only  fovereign  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  office  of  his  prime  minister  Was 
fiiled  by  the  iovereign  Pontiff, 

Jehovah  exercifed,  therefore,  the  rights  of 
fovereign  ty ;  and  the  police  of  the  Jews  being 
entirely  religious,  every  crime  by  which  the  Di¬ 
vinity  was  attacked  was  necefiarily  punifned 
Vviin  death.  Every  aft  of  idolatry  was  treafbn 
againft  the  Majefty  of  heaven.  The  legifiator 
gave  an  infinite  variety  to  religious  cuftoms,  and 
extended  them  as  much  as  poffible,  that  a  true 
Ifiaelite  might  have  his  mind  perpetually  over¬ 
awed  by  the  prefence  of  Jehovah.  After  hav¬ 
ing  fixed  the  religious  polity  upon  the  firmeff 
foundations,  he  found  means  to  guard  the  land 
of  Canaan  againft  too  great  an  inequality  of  con¬ 
ditions.  He  refrained  avarice  by  the  unalien-' 
«iole  paitition  of  lands,  which  like  thofe  of  the 
opartans,  were  handed  down  to  all  the  defcend- 
ants  ot  the  head  of  a  family  ;  and  in  default  of 
thefe,  they  were  transferred  by  marriage  into 
the  family  of  him  who  efpoufed  an  heirefs,  and 
who  was  always  the  neareft  of  kin. 

An  Ifraehte  could  mortgage  his  perfon  and 
piopeity;  but,  at  the  end  of  feven  years,  he 
ucoveied  the  pofieffion  of  his  perfjnai  liberty; 

and. 
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end,  after  a  term  of  forty-nine  years,  he  might 
claim  the  reftoration  of  the  eftate  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

If  we  coolly  weigh  the  equity  and  wifdom  of 
this  inftitution  we  fhall  perceive  it  to  be  pro¬ 
found,  and  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  man¬ 
kind. 

With  regard  to  divorce*  he  accommodated 
himielf  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  the  intereft 
of  the  nation,  which  required  that  population 
fhould  in  no  way  be  impeded. 

In  a  country  which  belonged  to  God,  no  per- 
fon  difputed  with  the  fovereign  pontiff  the 
exercife  of  the  moft  abfolute  fway;  nor  did  any 
one  murmur  at  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws. 
The  judges  were  the  lieutenants  of  the  God  of 
Ifrael  in  time  of  war,  and  the  judges  of  civil 
caufes  in  time  of  peace.  But  foon  the  Jewifh 
people,  haraffed  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  Arabians,  defired  to  have  a  military 
governor  under  the  name  of  king .  The  nation 
therefore  appointed  a  commander  in  chief,  and 
the  religious  government  changed,  becaufe  the 
military  authority  ferved  to  abolifn  that  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  Arabians  had  in  reality  a  religious  prin- 

> 

ciple  limilar  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Mahomet 
commanded  the  Arabians  to  wage  war  againft 
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rui  who  maintained  a  different  do&rine  front 
that  of  the  Koran.  The  Arabian  lawgiver  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  nations  his  divine  million.  He 
went  to  heaven  for  the  fire  with  which  he 
burnt  all  the  temples  that  were  not  dedicated  to 
the  Muflulman  faith.  If,  in  our  days,  we  are 
aftonifhed  at  the  temerity  of  a  man  who  forms 
his  monarchy  according  to  that  of  God,  and 
maintains  it  to  have  the  fame,  extent,  we  may  ob« 
ferve,  that  it  was  this  aflonifhment  itfelf  which 
in  a  former  age  fubdued  the  fpirit  and  the  will. 
The  Soph  is  founded  a  religious  monarchy  in 
Perfia  upon  the  fingle  idea  of  fchifm,  or  religi¬ 
ous  party.  As  the  origin  ot  their  authority  was 
religious,  no  perfon  dutft  queflion  the  lawful- 
-  nefs  of  the  ufe  which  they  made  of  it. 

But  we  fee  that  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews  as 
well  as  of  the  Ottomans,  in  1  pi  red  the  people 
with  moral,  religious,  and  civil  ideas,  and  com- 
pofed  books  which  were  received  as  facred: 
obedience  has  ever  been  the  tribute  of  falutary 
ideas  prefented  to  mankind.  Men  are  fubmif- 
five  only  when  they  perceive  univerfal  reafon 
addreffing  them  for  their  own  good.  It  is  the 
fentiment  of  admiration  rather  than  the  fword 
of  the  conqueror  that  has  reduced  them  to 
obedience.  Lawgivers  have  ever  employed  re¬ 
ligious  fentiments  to  gain  the  moft  powerful 
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afcendancy  over  the  national  mind ;  becaufe 
thefe  fentiments  are  the  deareft  to  man  ;  and 
becaufe  he  is  eager  to  feel  and  to  know. 

Religion  was,  among  all  nations,  the  firft  Ipe- 

cies  of  civilization. 


OF  THE  ARABS. 

THE  Arabs  are  the  true  Tartars  of  the 
fouth  ;  but  the  natural  richnefs  of  their  penin- 
fula  kept  them  at  home,  nor  were  they  ever 
tempted  to  quit  their  mode  of  life.  They  con¬ 
tinued  divided  into  tribes,  and  wandering  with 
their  flocks. 

The  revolution  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  had 
its  centre  in  Mecca,  from  whence  it  fpread  ovei 
the  whole  peninfula.  We  prefume  that  Maho¬ 
met  would  not  have  heated  the  imagination  of 
the  Tartars  as  he  did  that  of  the  Arabs  :  the 
latter  took  fire  for  religious  principles,  becaufe 
their  manners  and  cuftoms  approached  nearer  to 
focial  life.  They  grew  fanatical,  and  declined 
from  their  paid  grandeur,  the  abjeft  wrecks  of  a 
nation  that  was  once  moft  renowned. 

Yet  the  Arabs  are  ftill  in  our  own  days  a  free 
people,  merely  becaufe  they  have  not  negle&ed 
their  national  manners.  That  nation,  formerly 
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the  matter  of  Afia,  feeks  at  prefent  Its  fafety  irl 
delerts  and  on  the  fummits  of  mountains.  But 
what  is  worthy  of  reflection,  this  people,  un- 
queftionably  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  illuftri- 
ous  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  has  funk  to  fuch  a 
P^ch  of  meannefs  as  to  fupply  the  wants  occa- 
ttoned  by  its  flothfulnefs,  by  plundering  paf- 
fengers.  We  may  compare  the  glory  of  the 
Arabian  nation  to  an  old  cattle,  once  the  refi- 
dence  of  kings,  now  become  the  retreat  of  rob¬ 
bers  and  the  haunt  of  wild  hearts. 

The  poffefilon  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the 
object  of  all  the  devotion  of  the  Mufulmans, 
conftitutes  its  whole  wealth.  But  the  Arabs. 

y 

fomewhat  like  the  modern  Italians ,  know  how  to 
eftimate  the  idol  of  which  they  have  a  nearer 
view.  They  are  not  over  fcrupulous  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  religion,  either  becaufe  religious  princi¬ 
ples  are  never  fo  fervent  in  free  as  in  polilhed 
nations,  or  becaufe  the  unconquerable  love  of 
independence  has  made  the  Arab  rejedt  with 
horror  fetters  of  every  kind. 

Behold  the  Tartar. — Having  no  lands  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  no  mechanical  arts  to  improve,  he  enjoys 
abundant  leifure  for  the  bodily  exercifes.  It  is 
for  him  that  the  horfe  exifts  ;  he  is  the  centaur 
of  ancient  fidtion.  He  is  always  in  the  open 
air ;  he  pattes  over  a  vaft  extent  of  ground  ;  his 
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fpeed  is  great,  aud  his  body  robuft.  Migrating 
from  place  to  place,  he  is  of  all  men  the  mod 
dexterous  in  the  management  of  his  fteed.  No¬ 
thing  approaches  to  the  natural  equality  which 
he  enjoys,  becaufe  the  whole  nation,  being  only 
an  aifemblage  of  hordes,  it  behoved  them  to 
eleft  a  dei'potic  chief,  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  be  attive  and  experienced  ;  for  the  more 
internal  irregularities  fubfift  in  a  iociety,  the 
more  it  is  fitting  that  external  regularities  fhouid 

obtain. 

A  chief  inverted  with  abfolute  authority,  was 
evidently  neceffary  among  a  people  at  war  with 
all  the  world,  and  whofe  fafety  confifts  wholly 
in  the  promptnefs  of  attack  and  the  celerity  of 
retreat.  If  the  leader  of  thefe  hordes  was  not 
a  monarch,  how  could  the  Tartar  give  to  his 
violent  a  {faults  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ?  How 
could  he  make  his  hafty  incurfions  into  the 
adjacent  countries  ?  What  would  courage  avail 
without  exaft  dilcipline  ?  There  can  be  no 
conqueft,  no  victory,  without  a  firm  and  un¬ 
divided  authority,  elpecially  when  recourse  is 
had  to  hazardous  enterprifes,  for  nothing  (hould 
equal  the  vigilance  of  a  people  which  difturbs 
the  repofe  of  all  the  earth. 

Thus  every  warlike  nation  fubmits  naturally 
to  an  abfolute  chief;  and  the  greater  hr  au~ 

S  3  thority 
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thority  is,  the  lefs  rifk  does  the  nation  run  of  pe¬ 
nding  or  of  falling  into  flavery,  becaufe  if  the 
chief  is  weak,  foolifh,  or  cowardly,  events  will 
pi od uce  another  in  a  few  davs. 

We  fee  the  greateft  conquefts,  marked  with 
devastation  and  blood,  achieved  by  this  tur¬ 
bulent  nation,  although  fubjeded  to  a  matter 
retaining  the  power  of  life  and  death.  All  the 
north  oi  Europe,  and  perhaps  that  of  America, 
was  peopled  by  Tartarian  hordes.  Jt  required 
order  and  conduct  to  put  thofe  military  cara¬ 
vans  in  motion  which  interfeded  the  globe, 
and  made  of  the  Tartars  a  fingle  national  "body! 
Tartary  colleded  under  a  fingle  leader,  twice 
gave  law  to  Alla;  while  the  Tartar  nations 
which  over-ran  Europe,  fixed  their  feal,  as  may 
bv.  laid,  upon  all  the  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  the 
comts  of  the  monarchs  of  Tartarian  origin. 

Religion  and  policy  have  changed  many 
things;  but  amidft  all  thefe  changes,  we  be- 
iioid  that  the  greatnefs  of  feveral  European 
Kings  was  built  on  the  plan  of  thofe  conquerors 
of  the  world.  The  defpotifm  of  the  Tartarian 
monai  ch  is  mollified  among  us,  and  his  charac- 
f-ci  is  only  retained  by  the  head  of  the  armies, 
x^aws,  cuftoms,  and  forms,  reftrain  and  modify 
that  abfolute  authority ;  as  in  China  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  people  has  controled  the  Tartarian 

geniu 
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genius,  polifhed  it,  and  led  it  to  adopt  ancient 
a°„d  wife  laws.  With  the  fword  in  its  hand 
the  favage  nation  has  yielded  to  the  civilized  ; 
and  the  Mantchews,  refpeaing  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  enlightened  nation,  (ubmitted  in  their 
turn  to  the  force  of  reafon ,  the  only  arms  that 
were  oppoied  to  them. 


OF  THE  VENETIANS. 

THE  Venetians,  flying  from  the  fury  of  the 
Huns,  fought  a  Ihelter  on  rocks  intede£ted  by 
canals.  Of  all  governments  that  of  Venice  is 
in  its  principle  the  molt  truly  defpotical,  it  we 
except  the  government  of  Rerne,  ot  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  model.  It  fpeaks  through  the 
organ  of  a  lenate,  and  has  neither  the  ftern  ca¬ 
price  of  a  fultan,  nor  the  ferocity  of  a  chief  of 
an  army.  The  laws  alone  are  inexoiable  at 
Venice;  but  what  old  laws  !  they  bear  harder 
than  they  do  in  any  place  elfewhere  on  the 
grandees  and  the  minifters  of  flate.  Rigour 
being  equally  exercifed  on  all,  fecures  to  each 
the  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  he 
poffefles  in  this  government ;  and  there  refults 
from  hence,  under  this  venerable  defpotifm,  a 
kind  of  liberty. - 

S  4 
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Tnis  republic  has  difcovered  the  rare  fecret 
c-.  fccuring  its  independence,  by  being  particu¬ 
larly  attentive  to  retrain  the  ambition  of  the 
nobles  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  people. 
Never  was  a  fenate  more  fagacious  nor  more 
friendly  to  national  liberty  than  that  of  Venice. 
It  is  the  government  alone  that  inflifts  the 
blow,  and  never  without  a  juft  caufe.  If  the 
nobleman  is  the  fovereign  of  the  people,  he  is 
at  the  fame  time  ready  to  facrifice  himfelf  for 
them :  he  is  the  firft  to  venerate  the  republic, 
as  a  fon  during  his  minority  refpefts  the  defpo- 
tilm  of  his  father ;  he  maintains  the  decency  of 

a  magi  ft;  ate,  and  has  all  the  pride  of  a  Romaiij 
without  pofleffing  his  ambition. 

Thelc  fage  patricians  having  remarked  that 
republics  had  for  the  greater  part  fallen  through 
the  want  or  an  executive  power,  have  remedied 
this  imminent  danger  by  the  admirable  efta- 
blifliment  of  a  council  of  ten.  Acts  of  heroifm, 
fimilar  to  thole  among  the  Romans,  embellilh 
the  annals  of  Venice,  the  fubjefts  of  which  are 
perhaps  as  happy  as  any  people  on  the  furface  of 
tiie  globe  :  they  are  forbidden  to  intermeddle 
with  a  Angle  object  only,  and  their  felicity  is 
aitet  that  better  fecured  to  them  than  they 
could  fecure  it  to  themlelves. 

T.hedefedt  of  this  government  refides  in  its 

political 
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political  inquifition,  which  is  pufhed  too  far, 
and  has  a  tinge  of  cruelty.  Let  this  terrible 
inquifition  be  abolifhed,  or  let  it  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  an  extreme  referve,  and  Venice 
will  prefent  the  lpedacle  of  one  of  the  fined 
governments  in  which  the  human  race  can 

pride  itlelf. 


OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 

WHILE  the  orientalifts,  amid  their  fenfual 

» 

enjoyment  and  the  perfection  of  the  arts  of  mere 
luxury,  never  ceafed  to  be  cruel  to  the  van- 
quifhed,  to  pay  an  abfurd  adoration  to  their 
fovereign,  and  to  eftablifh  Jlavery ,  which  be- 
can  with  them,  on  all  (ides,  the  northern  na- 

O  7 

tions,  rude  and  uncultivated  as  they  were,  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  rights  of  man.  It 
may  be  faid  that  our  anceftors,  the  Francs,  in 
pillaging  and  ravaging,  and  even  in  turning 
their  viflorious  arms  againfi  themfelves,  pre- 
ferved  the  facred  fire,  liberty  :  it  has  indeed 
been  extinguifhed  for  a  time  in  Europe,  lo 
contagious  was  the  influence  of  the  fouth* 

The  immutability  of  the  modern  thrones,  the 
good  laws  of  fucceffion,  thofe  fixed  eftablifli- 
meats  the  affociatioas  againfi:  the  Normans  in 

favour 
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favour  ot  the  communes,  and  the  fecurity  of  the 

highways,  are  due  to  our  anceftors.  They  pof- 

felted  that  noble  idea  of  the  natural  dignity  and 

equality  of  man  which  is  in  a  manner  innate  in 

the  courageous,  free,  and  warlike  nations  of 
Europe. 

ecclesiastical  bodies. 

IT  is  commonly  faid  that  in  all  religions  the 
clergy  are  alike.  Few  proverbs  are  lo  ftrikingly 
ti  ue.  The  chara&er  of  foldiers  is  lefs  flron°-ly 
marked  than  that  of  prieds.  The  fulcrum  of 
their  lever  is  placed  in  heaven,  and  they  mud 
have  nearly  the  fame  ideas.  They  can  lefs  bear 
contradiction  than  other  men.  If  we  carefully 
ftudy  the  ecclefiadical  life  of  one  pried:,  we  may 

form  a  judgment  of  almoft  all  the  red:.  Their 
character  is  uniform. 

.Tan  dreads  all  that  he  knows  and  all  that  he 
does  not  know  :  his  imagination  is  little  elfe 
tnan  the  faculty  of  difeovering  on  every  fide  the 
concealed  caules  of  fear  and  of  forrow. 

i  he  experience  of  the  fenfes  confirms  his  ap» 
prehenfions.  He  beholds  difeafes,  wild  beads, 
conquerors,  the  conflid  of  the  elements,  and 
the  fire  of  heaven.  He  is  the  only  being  that 

has 
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has  an  idea  of  death ;  and  he  perceives  it  in  every 
objed.  Alarmed  at  the  countlefs  evils  which 
a  flail  his  fhort  exiftence,  he  fought  for  recipes 
aaainft  the  accidents  of  life;  and  adopted  moft 
whimfical  and  various  ones.  With  a  confuflon 
equal  to  the  prodigious  diverflty  of  calamities 

which  he  ftrove  to  avoid. 

Crafty  knaves  took  advantage  of  this  umver- 
fal  terror,  and  infpired  weak  and  diftempered 
imaginations  with  new  alarms.  They  colleded 
together  in  difcourfes  the  inftances  of  paft  difef- 
ters,  and  prefented  them  in  a  Angle  point  of  view 

to  the  trembling  eye  of  fear. 

Amidil  thefe  multiplied  terrors  which  dif- 
tradfed  the  human  breaft,  religion  naturally  in- 
fuled  itfelf  into  the  charaaer  of  each  nation. 
More  or  lefs  cruel,  it  bathed  the  altars  of  its 
aods  either  with  the  blood  of  men  or  of  am- 

mals. 

The  pidure  of  human  fuperftitions  is  only 
the  pidure  of  the  timorous  ignorance  of  man. 
Hence  proceeded  the  chaos  of  thofe  dogmas  and 
of  thofe  abfurd  inftitutions  which  weighed  hea¬ 
vily  upon  the  heads  of  all  nations,  till  they  be¬ 
came  enlightened,  that  is,  till  they  received  the 
vivifying  beams  of  found  philofophy. 

The  Catholic  faith  has  a  fatal  influence  when 

mingled 
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jingled  with  maxims  of  government;  the 
acerdotal  order  difturbs  and  mars  the  political. 

taly  and  Spain  have  witneffed  the  difmal  eifeds* 
o  tms  interference.  The  proteflant  Hates,  de- 
irons  that  their  clergy  ftould  always  be  quiet 
and  mbmiffive,  have  in  general  prohibited  every 

ecclcfiaftic  from  enjoying  a  fhare  of  civil  admi- 

niitration. 


It  muff  be  con fe fled  that  the  French,  in 
adopting  the  Catholic  religion,  have  not  en- 
trufled  the  facerdotal  order  with  that  power 
winch  might  tempt  abufe.  Celebrated  writers 
nave  remanded  the  prieft  to  the  altar,  and  con¬ 
ned  him  to  his  proper  office.  By  tbefe  means, 
extraordinary  abufes  have  been  prevented  for  the 
nftj  yeais,  and  the  popes,  who  owe  their 
temporal  greatnefs  to  our  kings,  are  very  foli- 
Citous  to  exalt  their  perfonal  authority  over  thaf 
of  the  whole  church,  and  receive  from  us  e,i- 

hghteneu  ideas  in  politics,  which  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them. 


±he  reiU3ees  who  efcaped  from  France,  de- 
fpoiled  it  to  people  the  neighbouring  Hates, 
i  his  emigration  was  a  lofs  to  the  nation  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  extent ;  but  what  was  Hill  more 
dangerous,  they  carried  abroad  their  hatred  to 
their  perfecutors,  and  fomented  the  antipathy  of 
foreigners  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  we  have  feen 
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children  fhudder  at  the  very  name  of  French 

Catholics.  ^ 

One  fault  in  politics  always  involves  another, 

commonly  more  dangerous.  The  dragoon  mi  - 
fionaries  far  from  flopping  the  migration,,  on  y 
lent  it  new  force ;  revenge  and  hatred  kindled 
on  both  fides  a  fanatiafm  which  knew  no 
bounds;  nor  was  there  in  France  a  fin gie  man 
of  fuch  enlightened  reafon  as  to  point  out,  m 
the  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes,  an  error 
doubly  monflrous,  as  it  attacked  at  once  huma¬ 
nity  and  found  policy. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  fenfible  of  the  importance 
of  retaining  the  Proteftants,  .propofed  to  give 
them  the  communion  in  reality,  under  appear¬ 
ances  ;  fo  that  by  this  expedient  he  left  them  a 
choice.  This  anecdote  is  true,  though  it  muft 
appear  extraordinary. 


QUAKERS. 

BEFORE  the  eftablifhment  of  focieties  there 
were  combats :  one  man  attacked  another  and 
killed  him;  his  brother,  his  neighbour,  his 
friend,  avenged  his  death,  and  blood  was  fhed. 

But  thefe  fights,  however  frequent,  probably 

„  carried 
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carried  off  a  very  fmail  portion  of  mankind  m 
companion  of  modern  wars,  the  intermittent 
fevers  of  the  political  body.  It  would  require 
many  private  broils  to  equal  the  deaths  occa- 
foned  by  thofe  general  quarrels  which  arm  five 
or  fix  hundred  thoufand  men  at  once  to  fpread 
cefolation  over  -Europe,  while  {landing  them- 
elves  at  the  door  of  death.  If  they  perifli  not 
byjhe  ftroke  of  violence,  they  fall  miferable' 
victims  to  hunger,  fatigue,  inclement  feafons, 
nnd  epidemical  diflempers.  Murderous  war, 
which  at  once  attacks  the  aggreflor  and  the  de¬ 
fender,  that  double  edged  fword  which  wounds 
him  who  wields  it,  is  then  the  fruit  of  political 
focieties.  Men  unite  to  fecure  repofe  and  feli¬ 
city  ;  and  yet  the  {hock  of  their  calamities  flops 
not  at  a  fingle  empire,  but  convulfes  the  whole 
of  Europe.  A  flag  infulted  in  the  regions  of  the 
Baltic  fets  the  whole  fouth  in  conflagration,  and 
millions  of  men  lofe  their  lives  for  the  honour 
of  an  enfign  !  Here  then  we  behold  mankind  a 
prey  to  ills  an  hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  what  they  wiflied  to  avoid.  They  de- 
flgned  to  preferve  their  exiflence  ;  to  fave  their 
property;  and  to  guard  againft  aflaults  :  and  in 
lb  doing  they  crowded  together  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  {hock  extends  to  every  individual.  It 
is  thus  when  one  ball  of  ivory  is  {truck,  the  im- 

5  pulfion 
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bullion  is  propagated  through  all  the  reft  in 
contaft.  The  remedy  is  worfe  than  the  difeate, 
and  ftrikingly  exhibits  the  moral  of  that  fable, 

where  the  horfe  implores  the  affiftance  of  man 

p  an  affr0nt  The  chiefs  of  the  hu- 
to  revenue  3.11  snruiu* 

man  race  have  faddled  and  bridled  it ;  and  to 
feduce  the  imagination  of  mankind,  it  behoved 
them  to  ennoble  war,  to  deck  that  hideous, 
monfter,  to  encircle  it  with  the  palms  of  gloiy, 
and  to  pronounce  the  fweUing  words  of  valour, 
fortitude,  and  patriot ifru  How  otherwife  could 
men  be  incited  to  rulh  into  fcenes  of  blood  ? 
What  could  perluade  them  to  leave  their  peace¬ 
ful  fire-fide,  to  forego  the  tender  careffes  ot  their 
wives,  and  the  endearing  fmiles  of  their  children, 
to  court  abroad  the  lofs  of  eafe  and  of  health,  to 
receive  frightful  wounds,  and  be  expofed  to  all 
the  ghaftly  forms  of  death  ?  But  kings  have 
Purely  a  magical  talifman.  The  greateft  of 
crimes,  the  fubverfion  of  all  law,  is  termed  the 
fupreme  law,  and  the  contempt  of  honour  is 
called  honour.  It  was  Paid  to  be  gieat  to  but 
cher  foldiers  while  afleep,  to  lay  lnares  foi  them, 
to  affaffinate  women  and  children;  and,  biutal 
ferocity,  having  maiked  its  grim  vifage,  claimed 
the  name  of  juftice,  and  the  people  believed  »t ; 
a  fatal  blindnefs  which  nothing  can  difpel  ! 

There  is  a  nation  in  Europe  efteemed  virtu- 
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ous,  which,  under  the  name  of  auxiliary  troops' 
f‘7  rCa  allaffi,!S  ^--nately  to  aS  prin£ 

t-^at  w.H  purchafe  them.  This  execrable 
rafnc  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  and  the 
aws  of  nations,  is  performed  under  the  fpecious 
name  of  liberty.  But  what  dependance  is  more 
vnc,  what  fervitude  more  difgraceful,  than,  with¬ 
out  feeling  rage  or  refentment,  and  without 
takuig  any  intereft  in  the  difpute,  to  fell  one’s 
felt  deliberately  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  to 
nght  indifcnminately  on  either  fide?  And 
what  appellation  Ihall  we  bellow  on  the  trade 
of  murdering  in  cold  blood  at  the  command  of 

mm  who  has  firft  engroffed  the  mercenary 
butchers?  3 

Never  did  hiftory  exhibit  men  f0  perverfe. 
Ihey  take  hire  in  the  face  of  the  world  for 
committing  maflacres  ;  brothers  and  fathers  ap¬ 
pear  m  oppofite  regiments,  and  rulh  into  mutual 
con  nidi. 


Thus  this  nation  is  at  war  with  the  human 
race ;  and  it  requires  only  gold  to  procure  their 
children  and  their  courage.  Are  they  citizens 
when  they  defert  their  homes  ?  Do  they  merit 
the  name  of  foldiers,  when,  lerving  under  fo¬ 
re. gn  er.figns,  tney  have  no  intereft  in  the' 
com, try  which  they  affift,  or  in  that  which 
they  attack  ? 


I 


Open 


Open  the  volume  of  hiftory,  and  fedrch 
among  the  ancients  for  a  nation  capable  of  inch 
an  outrage  upon  humanity.  Alas  !  what  dif¬ 
ference  is  there  between  dogs  bought  and 
trained  for  the  chafe,  and  thefe  men  of  blood  ? 
They  are  only  free  that  they  may  be  the  gla¬ 
diators  of  Lurope.  Inow  diigiacerui  this  p.i- 
vi'ege  i  and  what  fharns  ougnt  it  to  Co.fl  upon 
an  unfeeling  nation,  that  perceives  not  its  con- 
dud  to  be  bale,  criminal,  and  even  adverfe  to 
the  true  wealth  of  the  counts  y  1 

What  ought  to  demonftrate  the  inutility  of 
all  the  blood  fhed  in  battles,  is  that  no  great 
power  was  ever  really  enriched  by  the  dciti no¬ 
tion  of  a  neighbouring  people.  All  the  great 
ftates  have  kept  nearly  their  firft  limits;  they 
are  what  they  were  leveral  centuries  ago,  the 
conaueft  of  kingdoms  being  now'  impoffible. 
France,  Soain,  Germany,  Great  Fritain,  and 
the  northern  ftates,  occupy  the  fame  extent. 
Poland  alone  has  buffered  a  partition.,  ftili  in- 
compre'nenhble  though  performed  before  oui 
eves ;  but  periiaps,  beloie  a  centuiy  has  elaplcd 

a  reaction  will  take  place. 

If  we  turn  our  views  to  the  Aiiatic  nations, 
we  fhall  fee  them  vanquiflied  without  melting 
into  the  common  raafs  ;  it  is  the  tame  with  the 
Fates  of  Africa.  Thofe  bloody  commotions 
Vol.  II.  .  T  derange 
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derange  the  policy  of  nations,  but  neither  alter 
their  extent  nor  their  character. 

I  cannot  pardon  geometry  for  promoting  that 
execrable  art  which  points  the  thunder  of 
artilleiy,  and  teaches  the  mod  certain  way  of 
killing  the  greateft  number  of  men  in  the  leaft 
pofhble  time.  It  is  geometry,  then,  that  has 
difcovered  a  more  dellruflive  evolution,  and  the 
method  of  charging  a  cannon  thrice  in  the 
fpace  of  twelve  i'econds  !  Wretched  geometers ! 
you  have  laboured  coldly  at  the  folution  of  fuch 
problems ! 

In  his  youth,  Hannibal,  at  the  clofe  of  a 
battle,  feeing  a  ditch  overflowing  with  human 
blood,  kept  his  eyes  long  fixed  on  the  lpedlacle, 
2nd  exclaimed,  hoejj  c h  armwig  /  J 'he  ^reat 

Conde  (sor  this  is  the  name  he  bears  in  hiftory) 
laid,  on  beholding  the  bodies  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  men  lying  in  gore,  one  night  of  Paris  will 
repair  all  this.  Demetrius  uttered  a  like  fenti- 
ment:  he  was  befieging  a  town,  and  though  he 
had  no  nopes  of  carrying  the  place,  he  com¬ 
manded  an  aflauit  to  be  made  every  day.  H is 
foil  having  expreifed  .a  regret,  that  the  lives  of 
fo  many  valiant  foldiers  were  unneceflarily  fa- 
enficed — Do  you  owe  rations  of  bread  to  the 
Jlainf  was  tne  reply  of  the  father. — Such  are 
warriors !  Almighty  God  ! 

6  A  very 
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A  very  fingular  contradi&ion  of  the  human 
mind,  is  the  right  of  nations  eftablifhed  amidft: 
the  horrors  of  war.  Yet  I  admire  this  conven¬ 
tion:  it  reftrains  the  barbarity  of  plunder,  fo 
atrocious  even  in  foldiers  5  and  though  it  con- 
foles  not  the  philofopher,  it  will  extort  from 
him  a  tigh  of  pity  at  the  inexplicable  conduit  of 
men.  A  trait  of  beneficence  then  touches  him 
more  than  the  virtues  piactded  in  peace  ,  he 
recognizes  the  human  character ,  though  horribly 
disfigured  j  he  beholds,  111  that  moderation,  a 
generous  principle  which  will  flop  toe  piogrels 
of  hatred.  The  charms  of  reconciliation  pre- 
fent  themfelves  amidft  the  thunders  of  war, 
which  will  foon  be  hufhed  at  the  voice  of 
amiable  concord.  Then  the  philofopher  breathes 
awhile,  and  leems  dilpoied  to  pardon  human 
nature. 


LOANS. 

A  STATE  borrows,  either  to  acquire,  or  to 
preferve.  The  loan  to  acquire  takes  place  when 
a  fovereign  buys  a  province,  a  city,  &c.  But  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  potentates  are  always  eager  to 
purchafe  and'to  increafe  their  pofleffions,  on  the 

T  z  other. 
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other,  by  the  reafon  of  contraries,  they  are  aH 
very  little  difpol'ed  to  fell.  Hence  the  firft  kind 
o;  borrowing  hardly  ever  occurs  in  flates. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  acquilition  which 
may  full  oblige  to  borrow.  I  mean  great  com¬ 
mercial  eftablifhments,  the  clearing  of  lands, 
the  draining  of  marlhes,  the  cutting  of  navigable 
canals,  and  the  conllruCting  of  new  harbours, 
which  invite  or  proteCt  trade. 

Ibis  fort  of  debt,  incurred  through  a  love  of 
puolic  piolpeiity,  is  infinitely  1  el s  pernicious 
tnan  tne  debt  contracted  for  prejsrving,  which 
is  always  dictated  by  neceffity,  and  which  al- 
'■ 5  ormgs  lodes  and  damages  in  its  train, 
h  et,  though  it  has  good  for  its  objed,  it  is  hill  a 

.iii,  anu  we  inali  hnd  tnat  every  loan  is  in  its 
nature  pernicious. 

j.  o  hot  r g lv,  is  to  aik  affiftance  5  and  no  one 
alks  affiftance  unlefs  compelled  by  real  neceffity. 
it, very  borrower  is  therefore  placed  in  a  dif- 
agi  eeable  piedicament,  and  expoled  to  receive 
the  law  from  the  lender,  who  will  not  confent 
that  another  mall  oecome  matter  of  his  property 
but  in  confideration  of  advantages  offered  to 
him.  borrowing  therefore  is  in  itfelf  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  perfon  who  has  recourie  to  it. 

Itvciy  wife  Irate,  a  tnend  to  its  own  welfare, 
v.  hi  ever  carefully  avoid  the  expedient  of  bor¬ 


rowing 
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rowing.  It  is  befides  contradidory  that  the 
fovereign  power,  from  which  all  law  ought  to 
emanate,  fhould  fubmit  to  laws •  com pofcd  for 
it,  and  ad  a  part  fo  little  becoming  its  dignity  : 
its  effence  is  to  be  fovereign  and  not  iubjcd. 

But  is  it  then  never  prudent  to  recur  to 
loans?  I  do  not  affert  this.  Wifdom  con- 
dcmns  equally  all  extremes,  and  its  mighty 
segis  is  not  always  iuccefsful  in  protefting  great 
nations  from  accidents,  and  dilafters,  to  which, 
notwithftanding  the  breadth  of  their  bale,  they 
are  no  lefs  fubjeft  than  humble  individuals.  A 
calamitous  war  makes  a  breach  in  the  f‘OntiCi  9 
famine  and  peftilence  carry  their  ravages  from 
one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other ;  the  raging 
fea  deftroys  formidable  fleets ;  the  earth,  fluke  a 
to  its  foundations,  lwallows  up  fpacious  cities 
and  fometimes  whole  provinces.  Lifbon  and 
Meffina  are  reduced  to  a  heap  oi  ruins  ;  and  the 
wretched  Calabrian  feeks,  amidft  the  wrecks  of 


his  country,  the  places  which  witnefied  his 
birth .—Pardon,  Oh!  fovereign  power,  Oh! 
.mother  of  our  country,  pardon  my  temerity  ! 
But  it  then  behoves  thee  to  defcend  from  the 
majefty  of  the  throne,  to  folicit,  to  urge,  to 
borrow  ;  yo,  pledge  your  ci  own ;  go,  with 
your  fceptre  in  mourning  to  beg  luce  our  Iol 
your  children,  and  the  univerle  will  tall  at  your 


o 
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ftet.  So  true  it  is  that  the  love  of  humanity 
cat!  ennoble  aftions  which  appear  the  leaft  be¬ 
coming  the  majeity  of  the  throne!  It  was 
hence  that  Marcus  Aurelius  deferved  to  occupy 
one  of  the  firft  places  among  the  few  princes 
who  have  been  the  benefactors,  or  rather  the 
fathers,  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  have  recourfe  to 
loans  for  the  relief  of  great  calamities,  or  the 
formation  of  eftablilhments  ufeful  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  its  prefervation  and 
w  elftre  concern  alike  the  prelent  and  the  fu- 
tuie  generation.  But,  unlels  in  uncommon  cir- 
<_umrtances,  tne  greatert  misfortune  that  can  be— 
iall  a  Irate,  is  borrowing;  Ilnce  if  it  be  not  able 
iO  anfwer  its  wants  before  borrowing,  hill  lefs 
will  it  be  capaole  when  it  fhall  have  to  repay 
the  loan  with  accumulated  interefh  Borrow- 
mg  neceflarily  requires  imports  ;  and  the  coffers 
being  drained,  recourfe  muft  be  had,  on  the 
event  of  a  new  war,  to  additional  loans,  which 
will  draw  on  a  multitude  of  taxes  more  and 
moi e  bui  thenfome,  and  will  quickly  end  with 
devouring  the  ftate  and  the  power  itfelf. 

But,  in  abfolute  monarchies,  the  fatal  effects 
of  borrowing  are  beyond  all  calculation.  Mi- 
niffeis,  accuftomed  to  extricate  thetnlelves  from 
difficult  iituations  by  loans,  abt  without  ceco-i 

nomy? 
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nomy,  and  fquander  what  comes  to  them  m  fo 
eafy  a  way.  They  are  little  difquieted  about 
the  fate  of  the  date,  which,  after  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  vears,  will  feel  itfelf  overloaded,  becaufe  a 
minifter  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  and  transfers  the 
burthen  to  another,  who  throws  the  weight  oh 
his  own  Ihoulders  by  new  loans.  Meanwhile  as 
the  public  debt  increafes,  the  lenders,  who  en¬ 
tertain  juft  apprehenfions  of  lofing  their  money, 
become  more  backward ;  and  in  order  to  tempt 
them,  it  is  neceffary  to  offer  higher  mterelr, 
and,  therefore,  more  ruinous  to  the  nation. 
The  loans  of  the  needy  treafury  make  money 
fcarce  ;  commerce  languifhes,  and  mduftiy  oe- 
clines  from  day  to  day.  The  lenders,  who  en- 
o-rofs  the  fpecie,  make  bargains  favourable  to 
themfelves  and  injurious  to  the  ftate.  That 
rapacious  tribe  get  the  management  of  aftairs 
into  their  own  hands,  and  every  thing  muft  fub- 
mit  to  their  control. 

But  moft  deplorable  confederation  is?  that 
the  citizen  who  lends  to  government  augments 
the  power  which  opprefles  him.  All  the  ftock- 
holders  become  (laves  of  the  loyal  tieafury, 
they  are  ever  under  apprehenfions  for  a  defi¬ 
ciency.  Individuals  have  henceforth  nothing 

but  ideal  wealth,  fince  the  produce  of  the  land 

T  4  and 
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and  ulc,uAiy  of  the  kingdom  is  not  increafed 
ana  yet  the  lenders  live  upon  that  produce. 

.  A  nation  which  Iends  to  an  abfolute  fovereier 
therefore,  the  molt  improvident  in  the  world: 
it  realons  not,  and  it  forefees  nothing.  Bv  lend- 
nig  its  money,  it  buffers  its  energy  to  melt'awnv: 
it  ioies  its  ipnng,  and  incautiouOy  commits  its 
gold  to  the  lame  hand  that  already  holds  a  rod 
or  iron  :  bimdnefs  inconceivable  !  it  forces  ffc 
own  chains  !  How  can  avarice  lead  citizens  to  a 
Lep  io  UIlreafonable  ?  Indolence  and  both  boon 
creep  upon  the  annuitant,  accumulating  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  capital  ;  he  becomes  a  hranger  to 
all  acuve  mduftry.  He  lobes  the  heart  of  a  citi- 

Zen  to[  that  ofa  financier  ;  be  if  becomes  the 
only  object  of  his  narrowed  affections  ;  and  the 
love  of  his  country  and  of  the  public  good  is 
extinguifhed  in  his  bo  bom. 

It  feldom  happens  that  one  ffate  lends  to  an¬ 
other  ;  but  if  it  does,  it  expoles  itfelf  to  a  fort 

ofr  "'ve!7-  ‘w-'hen  Genoa  granted  a  loan  to 
Spam,  it  was  conftrained  to  receive  the  law  from 
that  crown,  and  to  enter  into  its  views  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  though  contrary  to  its  own  intereft.  Jf 
individual  foreigners  lend,  the  ftate  that  bor¬ 
rows  becomes  tributary  to  them.  Thus  France 
pays  tribute  to  its  neighbours,  to  its  enemies  ; 

and,  • 
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and,  during  war,  fends  away  fums  of  money 
which  ferve  to  feed  the  oppoiition  of  its  adver- 

firies.  What  a  ftrange  contradiction  !  who  can 

eftimate  the  lofs  fuftained  by  paying  an  enemy 
in  time  ot  war  !  how  formidable  the  yoke  which 
feems  then  to  opprefs  the  borrower ! 

Thus  the  plan  of  borrowing  not  only  hum¬ 
bles  and  degrades  the  citizen,  but,  by  transfer- 
r'm<r  ft  length  to  a  hoftile  ftate,  enfeebles  and 

cramps  the  fovereign. 

All  political  difafters  may  be  faid  to  originate 
from  the  facility  of  borrowing.  Is  it  not  this 
that  multiplies  wars,  which  have  now  grown  fo 
much  more  burdenfome  than  formes  ly  ?  But 
for  the  dangerous  facility  of  obtaining  loans,  we 
fnould  not  have  experienced  the  fourth  part  of 
theie  that  have  ravaged  Europe,  unce  tne  dilco- 
very  of  the  new  world  ;  we  fhousd  not  have 
fpread  our  fury  over  the  whole  earth.  With¬ 
out  the  expedient  of  borrowing,  f  i  ante  and  j-ng- 
laad,  fo  rich  in  their  internal  refources,  would 
not  have  approached  the  brink  of  tne  piecipice. 
They  have  been  led  to  ruin  by  their  bankers. 
Thefe  mighty  nations  would  have  been  obliged 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  genuine  boons  which  na¬ 
ture  has  liberally  bellowed  on  them,  if  the  plan 
of  procuring  loans  had  not  fupplied  the  means 

of  bathing  the  world  in  blood  ;  for  nature  has 

done 
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tl011e  “3  a  moft  %llal  ^vlce  in  rendering  the 
art  of  butchering  fo  expenfive  as  in  a  manner  to 

t?'Cee  1  e  abllltles  of  contending  powers.  But 
tne  prafhce  of  funding  fupplies  an  hundred  arms 

;,nt;  an  hundred  hands  to  the  daemon  of  war- 

“jj"  tW°  h°lllle  ftates  then  attack  each  other  at 

311  l30mts>  and  mutually  inflidl  every  evil  in  their 
power. 

i 

I  put  the  queftion,  what  Bate  would  have 
made  war,  if  k  had  been  obliged  to  wait  till  its 
revenues  were  fufficient  to  defray  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  expence,  and  if  it  had  not  borrowed  the 
rneana  .  Oh!  deplorable  Ipe&acle  !  Nations 
,endinS  Jeneath  the  weight  of  debts  and  mifery, 

*  a^v’.  *U  5h‘Le  °l  tneir  vveaknefs,  the  madnefs  to 
rudr  into  mutual  combat,  kill  more  to  increafe 

eb‘S  “nt‘  tbeb  taxes  ;  for  this  generally  is 
the  iflue  of  all  wars.  Nay,  when  too  poor  to 

exterminate  each  other,  they  folicit  money  from 

all  quarters  to  fetch  at  a  vail  expence  calamity 
from  a  diftance  ! 


]t  vvas  b-v  means  of  loans  that  Spain,  France, 
and  England,  procured  the  arms  of  which  they 

H  ere  m  want,  and  with  which  they  inflided 

f  °le  deeP  rounds  that  Bill  bleed  and  will  re¬ 
quire  a  long  time  to  heal.  Thefe  three  noble 
nations,  if  deprived  of  the  facility  of  borrowing 
would  not  have  been  rich  enough  to  fupport  the 

fourth 
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fourth  of  the  ftrokes  under  which  they  groan  ; 
and  while  forced  to  remain  in  peace,  would  have 
enjoyed  their  local  felicity.  But  fmce  battles 
are  fought  by  dint  of  money,  they  have  borrow¬ 
ed  money  to  multiply  them  in  the  four  quarters 

of  the  globe. 

The  pra&ice  of  funding,  after  giving  the  war 
fever  to  the  prefent  generation,  entails  poverty 
and  wretchednefs  upon  pofterity.  We  are 
groaning  to  this  day  under  the  debts  occafioned 
by  the  martial  pride  of  Louis  XI  V. ;  and  our 
defendants  will  pay  for  our  numerous  political 
errors,  fmce  we  (hall  tranfmit  to  them  an  inhe¬ 
ritance  encumbered  in  the  moft  cruel  manner. 
This  load  of  taxes  and  mifery  will  then  fall 
upon  the  race  yet  unborn,  and  will  deftroy  the 
bounties  which  nature  had  provided  for  it. 

Who  does  not  fee  that  loans,  which  crufli 
the  exifting  race  by  fomenting  wars  and  pro¬ 
ducing  every  form  of  wretchednefs,  lead  the 
future  generation  between  two  precipices  equal¬ 
ly  dangerous,  and  equally  fatal;  evident  rum, 
a  dreadful  ftate  of  mifery,  or  a  difhonourable 
bankruptcy,  the  fad  effeas  of  which  extend  to 
the  remoteft  futurity. 

Loans  are,  therefore,  equally  injurious  to  the 
fovereign  power  of  the  monarch  and  to  that  of 
the  nation,  fmce  they  render  the  latter  the  Have 
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coth  of  the  gold  they  have  lent,  and  of  him  who 

1)38  reCCIVed  k-  reality,  loans  are  alike  per- 
* -gious  to  the  P recent  and  to  future  generations. 

1 ' 2  who  advifes  or  accedes  to  the  contracting  of 
public  debts  very  nearly  refembles  a  pilot,  who, 
to  e'cape  a  ftorm,  fhould  fleer  his  veffel  amid 
toe  rocks.  Every  mimfter  who  can  command 
on  v  that  caly  but  fad  refource,  and  who  dif- 

pi3yS  n°  °ther  talents,  °ught  never  to  enjoy  any 
portion  of  efteern  ;  he  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
thole  ordinary  mortals  who  have  ni'en  to  hwh 
offices  only  to  repeat  the  faults  of  their  prede- 
cehors,  and  who,  notwithftanding  the  goodnefs 

the,r  'heory,  proceed  in  practice  alone  the 
hme  roads  of  deduction.  ° 

icvery  one  knows  that  the  individual  who  has 
recourfe  to  borrowing,  moft  frequently  makes 
a  miferable  end.  Profecution,  difgrace,  and 
pJVeih^’  hignt  Oj  a  prifon,  become  his  portion. 
Iret,  it  at  la(t,  he  die  infolvent,  all  his  debts  die 
v  hP  him;  death,  lefs  rigorous  than  his  credi¬ 
tors,  gwes  him  a  general  acquittance,  with 
winch  his  allies  repofe  in  peace.  If  he  leaves 
nothing  to  his  children,  they  are  at  le aft  under 
no  obligation  to  difeharge  the  debts  which  they 
have  not  contraded.  The  law  has  chofen,  in 

V’S  ,n>‘ance»  »ot  to  offend  nature,  by  robbiiw 
them  °f  tbat  hberty  which  this  tended  mother 

has 
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hns  bellowed  os  the  Inheritance  of  every  human 
bein cr. 

But  it  is  not  fo  with  a  ftate,  which,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  its  age,  is  always  young,  always  a 
minor,  and  which  has  not  the  melancholy  hope 
of  dying  to  pay  its  debts.  years,  and  agc^,  an 
cenerations  may  pais  away,  but  tae  mue  is 
ever  the  fame,  and  its  obligations  perpetually 
binding.  The  men,  nay  the  cattle,  the  trees, 
the  fields,  and  the  very  air,  are  debtors.  Nay, 
the  creditor  himfelf,  if  not  a  foreigner,  becomes 
his  own  debtor,  ftnce  he  muft  pour  his  money 

into  thetreafury,  if  he  willies  the  •  treaiury  to 

make  him  payment.  He  and  his  heirs  will  re¬ 
main  for  ages  flicking  to  the  public  .treafury  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  abfolve  thefe  wretched  coffers, 
for  the  creditor  is  no  longer  a  patriot.  T  he 
lenders  are  always  inexorable ;  they  are  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  only 
felicitous  for  the  punctual  diicharge  of  t.-^.r 
annuity.  The  fovereignty,  perpetually  occupied 
in  iatisfying  its  creditors,  lofes  its  majenic  cha¬ 
racter,  as  it  is  in  the  dependant  iituation  of  a 
debtor  ;  and  being  unable  to  liquidate  its  debts, 
it  is  continually  tormented  in  loading  the  people 
with  imports,  to  fill  the  royal  coffers.  Can  the 

fovereigu  power  then  be  caned  om,  entire,  the 

fignal 
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licit y  ?  Pr0tea°r  3nd  thC  Pled§e  °f  pub!ic  fe" 

Without  the  practice  of  borrowing,  the  rich 
poffefior  of  Peru,  the  fovereign  of  one  of  the 
fineft  kingdoms  in  the  world,  the  fon  of 

ai  les  \ .  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the 

neceifity  of  ^honouring  his  name  by  bank- 

t  uptcy,  nor  forced  to  cover  his  diadem  with  a 

green  cap.  Spain,  once  fo  formidable,  would 

not  have  experienced,  fince  that  difgraceful  .era, 

a  ftate  of  languor  and  diftrefs,  fo  unbecoming 

one  of  the  mort  valiant  and  mo  ft  generous  na! 
tions  upon  earth. 

A  ftatc  firft  refolves  to  borrow  during  fome 
critical  juncture.  The  nation,  fenfible  of  the 
necertity  of  the  meafure,  cheerfully  fubmits  to 
a  light  import,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  pay_ 
ment  to  the  lender.  A  certain  term  is  ap¬ 
pointed  at  which  the  loan  is  to  be  difcharged  ; 
but  thofe  through^  whofe  hands  the  money 
partes,  always  devile  means  to  withhold  it,  and 
the  debt  and  the  import:  rtill  remain. 

If  a  nation  were  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
With  its  true  interefts,  it  would  moft  anxioully 
provide  for  the  liquidation  of  its  debt,  fince 
while  this  exifts,  it  is  a  memento  that,  on  the 
rtrft  emergency,  recourfe  will  be  had  to  a  new 
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loan  ;  It  is  an  infallible  thermometer  which  tells 
the  people,  there  is  no  money  in  the  treafury ,  oe- 
caufc  the  debt  is  not  dif charged;  if  a  war  break 
out  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Shall  we  not  be 
placed  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  ?  IVe 
muft  create  new  loans  and  new  taxes,  and  thus 
will  the  nation  be  burdened  more  and  more.  But 
a  nation  is  a  nation,  as  a  fhip  is  a  fhip,  as  a  mule 
is  a  mule  ;  and  after  thele  have  received  a  cer¬ 
tain  load,  any  additional  weight  will  fink  the 
one  to  the  bottom,  and  bring  the  other  to  the 
around.  The  lands  of  a  fiate  are  capable  of 
yielding  only  a  certain  produce  ;  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants  can  be  carried  only  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  and  any  attempt  to  go  beyond  will 
foon  prove  that  it  cannot  turn  every  tiling 
to  gold:  eji  modus  in  rebus,  Junt  certi  denique 

fines ,  &c. 

A  nation  is  not  a  fpunge  ;  but  admitting  the 
companfon,  it  is  well  known  that  twc  humidity 
may  be  fqueezed  out.  X  iie  extremities,  01  the 
common  people,  are  firft  drained,  and  thecein.re, 
or  the  grandees,  though  always  puffed  up,  loon 
contain  nothing  but  wind.  We  Ihould  be 
ftranaely  miftaken  if  we  took  this  appearance  of 
plumpnefs  for  vigorous  health.  The  multitude 

of  taxes  are  like  a  crowd  of  men  who  impede  one 

another 
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Mother  in  flriving  to  reach  a  particular  fpot  at 
tne  lame  point  of  time. 

Tne  practice  of  funding  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  heavieft  fcourge  of  modern 
Jtate;.  Who  has  ever  fully  comprehended  it  ? 
j.'-Jot  you,  afiuredly,  O  minifters  !  who  have 
■fought  only  temporary  expedients,  and  who, 
under  a  fpecious  title,  have  taken  what  would 
have  been  refufed  you  under  another;  you  have 
entrenched  yourfelves  behind  transient  illufions, 
and  you  have  filched  renown  with  a  dexterity 
that  may  attend  you  through  life.  But  the 

ieinbk  ;'ay  o:  trut'n  will  arrive,  and  you  will  be 
ligorouOy  called  to  account  for  adminiftering 
only  deceitful  and  dangerous  palliatives  ;  your 
diffimulation  will  even  haften  the.  crifis  of  the 


gangrene,  for  the  calamities  interwoven  with 
tne  national  debt  have  never  perhaps  been  efti- 
matcd,  tor  want  of  attending  to  its  progrefs  and 
extenuon.  What  a  vaft  field  opens  before  me  ! 
How  I  could  enlarge  !— But  we  fiiould  be  in 

polfeffion  of  the  remedy  before  we  exhibit  all 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
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OF  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  STATES. 

GREAT  focieties  perifh  notwithstanding  all 
the  Springs  ot  policy  anti  the  luppoit  of  ical  pa¬ 
triots.  TheSe  revolutions  are,  however,  Slow, 
when  great  States  are  conduced  by  vigilant  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  muSt  fall  in  the  event,  becaufe  to 
accidental  caufes  are  annexed  thofe  other  Secret 
caufes  which  nature  ordains,  to  renew  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Even  were  there  nothing  more 
than  the  declination  of  the  plane  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  the  combination  of  which  with  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  caufes  the  Surface  of  the  ocean  to 
circulate  around  the  globe,  who  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  what  the  Sea  gains  from  the  land  muft 
fucceffively  Submit  to  the  empire  of  the  waves 
the  moft  habitable  grounds  ? 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  hand  which  regu¬ 
lates  every  thing,  and  which  by  an  unerring  cir¬ 
cle  brings  back  every  thing  to  the  point  from 

which  it  fet  out. 

States  that  are  too  cxtenfive  will  neceffarily 
be  partitioned  out :  thofe  which  are  better  pro¬ 
portioned  will  have  a  duration  relative  to  their 
prudent  limits. 

Here  the  Society  difTolves  without  noife 
through  the  relaxation  or  extinction  of  the  na- 

Vol.  II.  U  tional 
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tiOnsl  caaraclei  1  ro p r u den t  ly  wounded  by  weaK. 
adminiftrators  :  and  there  it  perifines,  either  laid 
wafte  by  barbarians,  or  mutilated  by  conquerors, 
Ihus  the  aged  oak,  in  the  foliage  of  which  fo 
many  birds  had  neftled  and  died,  decays  in  its 
turn,  falls,  and  crumbles  to  dull:. 

Great  focieties  have  their  infancy  and  their 
decrepitude ;  and  politicians  may  readily  difhn- 
guifli  whether  they  poflefs  the  fire  of  vouth  or 
the  fi  oft  of  age  :  in  their  youthful  lealon  they 
are  actuated  by  a  lively  fentiment  and  are  little 
argumentative  ;  in  their  old  age  they  are  profufe 
in  harangues  and  fparing  in  a&ion. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  fpeak  of  the  dilTolu- 
tion  of  Hates,  when  that  diflblution  is  limply 
confined  to  the  ruling  dynafty.  Becaufe  an  em¬ 
pire  is  disjointed,  it  is  not  on  that  account  de- 
ftroyed  :  the  advantages  nature  has  bellowed  on 
it  lubfill ;  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
fame  ;  their  indulfry,  their  talents  remain  ;  the 
luxuriance  of  the  foil,  its  extent,  and  pofition, 
are  not  annihilated  by  the  conqueror.  If  the 
political  body  no  longer  makes  a  proud  and 
oftentatious  fhow,  the  fubje&s  may  in  forne 
cafes  be  the  gainers :  the  hands  which  formed 
the  coloflus  of  the  armies  return  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land ;  and  feveral  nations  have  pro¬ 
fited 
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fited  by  difplaying  a  lefs  confiderable  figure  oil 
the  grand  fcene  of  the  globe. 

The  falfe  image  by  which  dates  are  compared 
to  the  human  body  has  represented  the  word 
dijfolution  as  the  greated  danger  which  can  be- 
fal  a  nation  :  even  the  chronical  diieafes  of  an 
empire  have  been  fpoken  of.  Thefe  extrava¬ 
gant  figures  engender  the  fa! fed  and  mod  pue¬ 
rile  ideas;  as  long  as  the  foil  exids,  the  people 
and  the  political  body  exid  under  another  deno¬ 
mination.  A  date  may  change  its  reader  and 
its  name  ;  but  it  dies  not.  If  we  pay  attention 
to  feme  writers,  the  phyfical  exidence  of  em¬ 
pires  depends  on  the  reigning  houfes :  nature  is 
nothing,  the  fovereignty  every  thing.-  But  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  longer  a  Roman  empire,  is 
Italy  dedroyed  ?  If  the  ancient  territory  of  Po¬ 
land  has  three  maders,  has  corn  ceafed  to  fpring 
up  in  Poland  ?  Becaufe  her  quondam  North 
American  colonies  are  ieparated  from  England, 
has  England  felt  the  fpafms,  the  delirium,  and 
the  fever,  which  fucceed  the  cutting  off  o i  an 
arm  ?  When  a  family  changes  its  name,  are  the 
individuals  which  compofe  it  changed  ? 

By  earthquakes,  and  by  the  devadations  of 
fire,  dates- are  diffolved.  The  barbarians  have 
in  the  mod  incontedible  way  effaced  empires, 
and  having  put  tnemfelves  in  the  place  of  thofe 

U  z  who 
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vyho  occupied  them,  have  been  obliged  to  pre™ 
1'erve  in  one  way  by  deftroying  in  another. 

Hut  fo  long  as  human  focieties  preferve  their 
lav.  b,  their  inftitutions,  their  opinions,  and  their 
manners,  of  what  moment  is  it  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  defrayed  ?  Another  lefs  brilliant  per¬ 
haps,  but  not  on  that  account  lefs  happy,  will 
be  Very  lpeedily  formed.  A  monarch  may  lofe 
his  power,  and  the  nation  be  the  gainer  by  it. 
The  peipetual  addon  and  re-adtion-of  phyfical 
bodies  neceffarily  produce  more  or  lefs  consider¬ 
able  commotions  ;  but  fo  long  as  the  foil  fhall 
not  be  condemned  to  fterility,  moral  beings  will 
iurvive  thefe  tranfitory  concuffions;  and  the 
great  flocks  of  nations,  in  flaking  thrones,  are 
unable  to  touch  the  immobility  of  fates,  pro- 

viued  ph^ficai  revolutions  are  not  blended  with 
political  ones. 

Nature  has  oidain.ed  that  human  focieties  fhall 
be  fheltered  fiom  the  fanguinary  caprices  of  fo- 
vereigns:  they  may  divide  them,  but  their  de- 
ftrufhon  is  not  within  the  fcope  of  their  autho- 
rity.  The  diffolution  of  ftates  is  therefore  al- 
togethei  chimerical :  they  change  names  and 
forms  ;  but  when  difmembered  by  an  extrane¬ 
ous  force,  their  independance,  provided  the  in¬ 
ftitutions  and  manners  fublift,  is  not  to  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  changed. 


The 
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The  true  diffolution  of  a  ftate  occurs  when 
the  citizens,  detached  from  each  other,  ceafe  to 
refent  an  affront  or  an  injuftice  done  to  any  one 
of  them  ;  when  they  no  longer  have  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  public  operations ;  and,  finally, 
when  they  entertain  a  contempt  for  themfelves. 
The  danger  is  then  imminent  becaufe  the  gene¬ 
ral  will  is  impaired ;  but  this  difafter  does  not 
befal  enlightened  nations  which  keep  up  an  m- 
tercourfe  by  the  means  of  the  prefs.  Nations 
may  oftentimes  defpife  authority,  but  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  they  defpife  themfelves: 
they  do  not  lofe  fight  of  their  adminiftrators, 
whom  they  either  celebrate  or  ftigmatize  ;  and 
fo  long  as  the  different  bodies  of  the  llate  con¬ 
tend  againft  degradation,  nothing  is  loft.  Men 
are  not  annihilated  unlefs  when  they  ceafe  to 
figure  among  moral  beings :  when  they  are  fen- 
fible  of  their  chains,  there  is  an  end  to  ftavery, 
and  miurrechon  cannot  be  fai  ott. 

The  citizen  is  to  be  commended  when  he 
bears  with  a  variety  of  ills,  in  preference  to  the 
rifk  of  a  dangerous  rupture:  but  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  at  which  an  enlightened  nation, 
when  it  has  once  entered  on  its  career,  never 

retra£ts« 

Nature,  by  an  inevitable  courfe,  produces  cer¬ 
tain  changes.  Thus  the  exiftence  of  the  ancient 

U  3  empires 
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empires  which  figured  fo  confpicuoufly  on  the 
nice  of  the  globe  three  thoufand  years  ago  has 
ccaiei!,  and  from  the  fame  caufe  that  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  alterations  which  have  been  wrought 
in  the  form  and  height  of  mountains.  All  the 
genius  of  legiflators,  and  all  the  prudence  offo- 
vereigns,  cannot  prevent  nations  from  prefent- 
ing  one  uay,  to  the  view  ot  the  univerfe,  their 
grand  and  awful  ruins.  But  a  veneration  will 
clf  1  "  entertained  for  a  power  which  is  no 
m°l  •  •’•’hen  its  laws  (hall  have  been  (age  and 
nmnm  : :  rhefe  will  be  meditated  on  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  legiflator  who  fhali  have  yielded 
to  time  alone,  the  vanquither  of  all  fublunary 
things,  will  be  refpedtfully  mentioned. 


POLITICAL  QUESTION. 

HOW  happens  it  that  the  people  are  fo 
happy  in  their  choice  of  the  men  who  are  to 
a^.L,  and  fo  little  fitted  for  adfion  themfelves  ? 
Among  the  people  the  mimflry  was  never  al- 
togetnei  corrupted;  the  genius  of  the  multitude 
does  not  form  villains.  The  people  do  not  al¬ 
low  their  efteem  to  be  furprifed  5  they  require 
at  leair  the  mafic  of  great  virtues ;  and  thus,  in 

free 
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free  Hates,  the  trull  and  management  of  public 
affairs  are  bellowed  on  celebrated  men  alone.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  thefe  Hates  produce  a 
greater  number  of  extraordinary  men  than  are 
to  be  met  with  in  pure  monarchies:  in  the 
troubles  infeparable  from  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  the  mind  is  forcibly  agitated,  and  the  ima¬ 
gination  imperioufly  fwayed  ;  it  is  a  beam  of 
light  added  to  the  regard  man  has  for  his  pre- 

fervation.  . 

But  when  it  becomes  neceffary  for  this  mul¬ 
titude  to  aa,  the  love  of  the  country  engenders 
a  brilliant  and  capricious  virtue  perfectly  well 
fitted  to  produce  confufion,  infomuch  that,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  heroiim  which  is  displayed, 
a  point  of  unity  is  needed.  Free  Hates  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  defence,  not  101  attacK. 


OF  CLIMATE. 

I  > 

GOVERNMENT  commonly  performs  more 
than  climate  ;  but  government  ought  never  to 
oppofe  the  climate,  for  then  it  would  fplit  upon 

the  national  charactci. 

Animals  and  vegetables  are  modified  by  the 

climate,  but  it  is  government  that  imprints  all 

U  4  moral 


moral  ideas.  It  can  produce  courage  and  virtue 
111  cvcry  latjt»de;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  mull; 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  climate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  manners  and  habits. 

,  The  climates  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  are  not 
changed  ;  and  yet  a  barbarous  government  has 
converted  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  into  a  fort 
of  barbarians. 

flow  could  the  Englifh  conftitution,  by  tak¬ 
ing  root  in  the  Britith  ifles,  do  otherwife  than 
bellow  a  Angular  energy  on  thofe  very  Englifla, 
once  fo  luperflitious,  fo  patient  under  the  yoke 
of  defpotifm,  and  lo  ready  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  firft  invader  ? 

Polity  can,  therefore,  mould  the  moll  de- 
•  bafed  and  moll  flubborn  people ;  it  can  meta- 
morphofe  them  entirely,  for  men  well  governed 
will  ceafe  to  impute  to  climate  what  was  the 
fault  of  government :  they  are  ennobled  or  de¬ 
graded  by  the  virtue  or  mifcondudt  of  their 
rulers,  and  the  vices  ol  a  nation  will  always  be 
a  reproach  to  its  adminiftrators. 

If  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  government 
or  the  legislation  is  felt,  it  is  chiefly  in  moun¬ 
tainous  countries:  a  clear  and  pure  air,  and 
plants  of  great  virtue,  give  the  inhabitants  vigour 
G  mind  and  calmnefs  of  temper,  without  dtmi- 
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nlftiing  the  fenfibility  of  their  organs  or  the 

acutenefs  of  their  intellect. 

Among  thefe  people,  youth  is  flower  in 
ripening  T  they  are  ignorant  of  the  diforders  oo 
cafioned  by  incontinence.  A  mild  government 
feems  naturally  to  fpring  up  among  thefe  men, 
whofe  blood  {lowly  circulates  through  their 
veins,  and  vvhofe  cold  temperament  forms  an 
invincible  rampart  againft  the  turbulence  of  the 

paffions.  #  . 

Add,  likewife,  that  mountaineers  are  reli¬ 
gious -/it  (hould  feem  that  the  fublime  objeds 
around  them  raife  the  mind  to  devotion,  and  that 
thofe  vaft  fummits,  which  loudly  teftify  their 
Creator’s  power,  keep  cheerlefs  and  frigid  incre¬ 
dulity  away;  being  nearer  heaven,  they  feem  to 
accept  its  favours  with  more  gratitude.  Their 
liberty,  prepared  by  the  hands  of  nature,  be¬ 
comes  more  precious  to  them  ;  and  they  grow 
enamoured  of  thofe  fnowy  heights  which  pra¬ 
ted  them  from  tyranny.  Thus,  they  find  in 
the  ftrudure  of  the  earth  the  pledge  of  their 
felicity,  being  always  ready  to  hurl  their  rocks 
upon  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
who  {hould  attempt  to  diffuto  them  in  their 
happy  retreats :  their  precipices  are  their  ram¬ 
parts  ;  their  flocks  their  riches  ;  milk  is  their 

food  ; 
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food  ;  equality  their  law  ;  charity  and  the  ado- 
ration  of  the  fupreme  being,  their  reliaion. 
1  hey  are  bleiFed  with  the  incapacity  of  under- 
ifcmding  the  catechifms  of  our  theologians,  ' 
Tne  eternal  ice  of  their  tranfparent  lakes, 
that  heightens  the  lublimity  of  the  landfcape, 
impreffes  their  minds  with  chafte  fentiments, 
which  are  refleded  on  their  freih  and  ruddy 
complexions. 

The  libidinous  paffions  have  not  disfigured 
thofe  calm  countenances  on  which  are  depided 
ferenity,  and,  to  fay  ail  in  a  word,  the  true 
phyfiognomy  of  man. 

The  fpedacles  which  they  enjoy  are  tranquil, 
flriking,  and  worthy  the  fanduary  of  nature : 
they  heai  the  ciy  of  eagles,  the  roaring  of 
foamy  cafcaoes,  w  hich,  pouring  from  the  rocks, 
dafh  wildly  below,  and  fill  the  ear  with  aw¬ 
ful  founds.  Then  cottages,  the  abode  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  liberty,  founded  on  deeps,  and  rocks, 
and  ruins,  feem  to  tell  us  that  a  guiltlefs  people 
has  taken  pofTeffion  of  a  criminal  and  ruined 
world,  to  regenerate  the  earth  and  dock  it 
with  a  mild  and  happy  race  of  men. 

T  hefe  mountaineers,  grown  familiar  with 
fuch  grand  objeds,  do  not  always  admire  them, 
but  they  iometimes  fix  their  thoughts  on  the 
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Scenery  about  them,  and  have  moft  affuredly 
difpofltions  analogous  to  the  climate  in  which 

they  live. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Japanefe,  who  live  under  a 
{ky  perpetually  embroiled  with  thunder-  and 
hurricanes,  are  tormented  with  violent  paffions, 
and  are  hafty,  cruel,  and  vindictive ;  their  mind 
is  Shaken  by  their  propenfions,  as  their  territory 
is  by  volcanos;  and,  while  their  coafts  are  af- 
failed  by  the  dalhing  of  a  ftormy  fea,  ideas 
equally  impetuous  agitate  their  brain. 

Thefe  are  phenomena  in  the  political  order 
of  things.  I  am  far  from  denying  it ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  1  believe  that  a  wife  and  happy 
conftitution  of  government  will  always  reftrain 
the  tumultuous  paflions ;  for  I  am  difpofed  to 
afcribe  more  to  the  effect  of  government  than 
to  that  of  climate,  notwithstanding  a  few  unac¬ 
countable  exceptions. 

The  influence  of  climate  is  alfo  perceivable 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  which  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  Egypt.  A  great  number  of 
rivers  interfedt  the  country,  and  at  firSt  hindered 
population  from  Spreading.  The  overflowing 
of  the  rivers  cut  ofF  all  communication,  and  the 
art  of  guarding  the  country  againft  thefe  inun¬ 
dations  was  ftill  unknown.  Each  tribe,  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  refl,  was  obliged  to  eledt  a  chief 

within 
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within  its  narrow  territory..  Hence  the  origin 

of  the  numerous  princes  who  occur  in  tire 
annals  of  the  earlier  ages. 

That  multitude  of  petty  princes  mu  ft  have 
been  divided,  by  the  great  oppofition  of  their 
objects  and  views,  and  mu  ft,  in  the  iffue,  have 

melted  down  into  a  fingle  monarch  ;  which 
really  happened. 

The  Affyrian  monarchs,  defirous  of  extend¬ 
ing  their  empire,  conceived  the  plan  of  ex- 
tmguifhing  the  courage  of  the  people  by  the 
talle  for  pleafure  oil  which  they  were  con- 
ftitutionally  bent.  Thefe  princes  eftabliftied 
the  capital  as  the  centre  of  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery.  This  expedient  obtained  all  the  fuc- 
ceis  that  could  have  been  hoped  for.  The  au- 
thonty  or  the  kings  of  Aflyria,  being  that  of 
effeminacy  and  voluptuoufnefs,  was  the  longeft 
and  the  moft  peaceful  of  all.  Agreeable  fen- 
fations,  diverfified  by  the  afliftance  of  the  fine 
artb,  enchain  all  the  faculties  of  man  ;  after  he 
has  once  drank  out  of  the  cup  of  pleafure,  he 
imagines  himfelf  following  the  inftindt  of  na¬ 
ture;  he  contracts  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  in¬ 
vincible  habit  of  indulgence,  and  he  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  moft  diforderly  paffions.  The 
depravation  of  public  morals  totally  ruins  the 
him  and  heioic  virtues.  The  voluptuary  is  a 


man 
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man  of  repofe ;  he  flmdders  at  the  mention  of 
the  word  fatigue ;  he  is  incapable  of  undergoing  • 
patriotic  toil ;  he  knows  not,  nor  does  he  wiOi 
to  know,  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  a  date. 

The  tafte  for  pleafure  having  become  the 
predominant  charaTer  of  the  Affyrians  and 
Babylonians,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  favour¬ 
ing  their  luxury,  the  monarchs  of  Affyria  were 
careful  not  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  their 
{objects  by  alarming  attempts ;  they  lulled  them 
into  voluptuoufnefs,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
without  finking  them  to  debafement  and  dif- 
grace  ;  for  if  the  people  are  willing  to  be  amufed 
they  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  degraded. 
The  kings  of  Affyria  fought  only  to  render  the 
nation  effeminate,  and  to  take  away  fiom  their 
fubjefts  the  poffibility  of  revolt. 

When  the  laft  king  of  Affyria,  difdaining  the 
policy  of  his  predeceflors,  affronted  the  body  of 
the  Median  and  Babylonifh  nation,  the  Arabs 
and  Bclefians  planted  their  ftandard  on  the  walls 
of  Nineveh,  to  wafh  away  the  outrage  in  the 
blood  of  the  monarch  ;  for  a  voluptuous  people 
muff  not  be  too  much  provoked,  fince  their 
hatred  will  be  as  immoderate  as  their  other 
unbridled  propenfities.  The  Babylonilh  mo¬ 
narchs  who  fucceeded  did  not  forbid  the  plea- 
fures  and  comforts  of  life  to  a  people  fond  of 

]  icon  thru  fuel's ; 
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Wioufnefs ;  and  thefe  monarch*,  who  exacted 

divine  adoration,  and  who  iffued  fo  many  ex¬ 
travagant  ciders,  were  tolerated  by  a  nation 
vvhich  was  permitted  to  indulge  without  re- 

erve  in  all  the  caprices  and  all  the  refinements 
of  a  voluptuous  life. 


CONNECTION  BETWEEN  NEIGHBOURING 

STATES. 

POLITICAL  bodies  have  not  been  drano-ers 
to  a  mutual  abidance :  in  times  of  calamity  Lon¬ 
don  has  relieved  Lifbon,  and  France  has  fed  Italy. 
For  a  century  pad  the  mod  effedual  fuccours 
have  flown  to  a  nation,  which,  in  its  didrefs, 
implored  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  or  even 
didant  kingdom.  Thefe  offices  of  humanity, 
which  trench  on  the  rigid  policy  of  cabinets, 
confole  the  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  lead 
him  to  prefume  that  the  natural  law  will  one 
day  become  the  law  of  policy.  Ah  !  what  a 
fource  of  happinefs  to  nations,  to  the  great  bo- 
dies  of  fociety,  which  will  then,  like  Ample  in- 
t  ividuals,  >exifl  by  a  mutual  fuccour  and  fup- 
port !  So  confolatory  is  this  image,  that  the 
great  fcourges  of  nature,  famine,  pedilence,  ci- 
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vll  difcord,  and  every  concomitant  horror,  feem 

to  vanifh  under  its  controul. 

Thefe  reciprocal  duties,  fcarcely  known  to 
the  ancients,  if  duly  extended,  would  place 
every  nation  under  the  protection  ot  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  date,  and  preferve  from  total  ruin  a  ter- 

ritory  laid  wafte. 

Oh  !  fhould  thefe  amiable  precepts  of  nature 
be  at  length  fully  developed  !  fhould  nations, 
already  communicating  to  each  other  theii 
knowledge,  maintain  a  fimilar  intercourfe  of  aid 
and  fupport,  as  we  have  every  reafon  to  truft 
may  in  time  be  effedbed,  then  would  a  profound 
peace  reign  over  the  earth,  and  a  mutual  grati¬ 
tude,  refulting  from  thefe  dififeminated  benefits, 
no  longer  allow  war  to  point  its  homicidal 

lance  ! 

Europe  would  then  become  a  great  republic* 
In  (lead  of  the  fervid  hatred  now  manifefted,  the 
effence  of  man  and  his  noble  nature  would  be 
recognized,  feeing  that  he  is  an  intelligent  and 
feeling  being,  and  has  a  right  to  exadt  from  an- 
other  what  is  effential  to  his  well  doing.  His 
prefervation  and  perfection  depend  on  thefe  im¬ 
portant  relations ;  and  the  love  of  duty  conf.fts 
in  promoting  in  the  moft  effectual  way  the  feli¬ 
city  of  whatever  has  an  exigence. 

FORCE 
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FORCE  OF  INSTRUCTION1. 

U  HENCE  arofe  the  great  influence  of  the 

Brahmins  over  the  Indians,  of  the  Druids  over 
the  Gauls,  and  of  the  clergy  over  France?  It 
was  from  the  circumftance  of  their  having  the 
charge  of  inftrudhon  :  they  taught  the  people 
all  that  relates  to  religion  and  morality,  and  to 
eloquence,  which  inculcates  them. 

The  Brahmins  ftill  praftife  medicine  ;  they 
are  flailed  in  the  fcience  of  numbers,  and  calcu¬ 
late  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  they  perform 
the  moll  difficult  operations  in  arithmetic  with¬ 
out  pen  or  pencil.  It  is  from  their  knowledge, 
that  they  are  highly  refpedted  by  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  enjoy  the  greateft  privileges. 

In  France,  the  ecclefiaflics  have  long  pre- 
flded  over  education  ;  they  filled  all  the  colleges 
and  occupied  all  the  chairs.  Without  their 
fupport,  the  arts  and  fciences  would,  at  certain 
eras,  have  been  loft ;  they  have  obtained  their 
great  prerogatives  from  the  fervice  rendered  the 
nation  by  their  religious  and  moral  functions. 
When  all  the  reft  of  the  world  was  plunged  in 
deep  ignorance,  it  was  very  proper  to  beftow  on 
them  that  reipedt  which  man  never  refutes  to 
knowledge,  that  is  to  lay,  to  him  who  teaches. 

All 
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All  the  inflru&ive  and  valuable  books  have  been 
preierved  from  age  to  age  by  the  care  of  priefts, 
the  true  lecuflators  in  times  oi  baibaiiim.  And 
when  philofophers  came  at  laft,  they  were  only 
in  the  office  of  inftru&ion  the  fucceffors  of  men 
attached  to  the  prieflhood,  and  the  lcflc-icis  of 
opinions  in  which  falfehood  and  extravagance 
were  minded  with  truth  and  utility.. 

The  body  which  inftrucb  has  no  longer  the 
fame  name  ;  its  privileges  are  not  fo  extenfive, 
but  its  power  is  equally  real.  Its  wife  and  lain- 
tarv  aecifions  command  univerfal  attention  and 
regard.  If  the  clergy  and  certain  men  of  genius 
are  now  at  war,  it  is  becaufe  the  latter  dilpute 
for  ore-eminence  with  the  former. 

i 

Amone  the  Pernans,  the  Magi  formed  the 
moft-  valuable  part,  that  which  communicated 
inftruclion,  the  arts,  and  wifdom  to  the  people. 
The  Magi  frill  fubfift  ;  they  are  reprefented  by 
the  eminent  writers  of  Perfia. 

The  Peruvians  were  better  informed  than  the 


Tartars;  they  were  accordingly  cultivators,  and 
had  views  of  induftry.  The  worfhip  of  the  fun 
begot  the  focial  virtues,  cheerfulnefs  and  fere- 
nity  of  mind,  while  the  apotheofis  of  men  en¬ 
gendered,  in  the  old  world,  nothing  but  hatred 
and  ferocity  of  difpofition. 
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'!  he  law  of  Mcfes  which  forbade  the  eatino' 
of  unclean  animals,  was  calculated  for  the  cli¬ 


mate  and  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Numa  cauied  his  inftitutions  to  proceed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  nymph  Egeria.  Lycurgus 
aflerted  that  his  laws  were  dictated  by  the  ora¬ 
cle  at  Delphos.  When  the  objedl  is  to  render 
men  better  and  wifer,  polity  may  employ  an  in¬ 
nocent  artifice,  provided  it  be  neither  favage  nor 


cruel.  As  the  firft  want  of  man  is  an  en¬ 
lightened  legiflation,  if  in  his  way  to  wifdom 
he  muft  be  led  along  the  paths  of  extravagance, 
he  fliould  be  led  with  care. 

7  he  fiage  Locke,  employed  to  legiflate  for 
Carolina,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  every  man  who  fhould  infert  his  name  in 
the  regifter  of  lome  communion,  whatever  it 
might  be  ;  and  thus  laid  the  firft  foundations  of 
religions  toleration  in  the  new  world. 

The  American  Lycurgus,  Penn,  infread  of 
taking  pofieffion  of  the  country  by  deluging  it 

*  *  o 


with  the  blood  of  the  natives,  purchafed  from 
them  the  tract  granted  to  him  by  the  crown  of 
En  gland.  lie  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
favage  tribes,  and  exhibited  to  the  world,  in 
Pennfylvania,  the  model  of  a  government 
founded  on  juftice.  What  force  of  inftruction  ! 
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Mofes  among  the  Hebrews,  Mercurius  Trif- 
megiftus  among  the  Egyptians,  Solon  among 
the  Athenians,  Lycurgus  among  tne  Laceue- 


monians 


Numa  Pompilius  among  the  Remans,  have 


given  laws  to  men,  and  thefe  laws  are  in  our 
own  times  fall  fubjetl,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it. 


to  the  moil  deliberate  difeuffion. 

Why  then,  in  this  enlightened  age,  does  not 
Tome  fovereign  lay  claim  to  that  kind  of  glory, 
the  mod  fit  to  command  the  admiration  and 
refpedl  of  future  generations  ?  Many  good  laws 
are  already  made ;  it  is  only  neceffary  to  apply 
them  with  difeernment. 


OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA. 

THE  Emperor  of  China  enjoys  an  unlimited 


him  and  in  him 
ft  extenfive  in  the 


fway;  all  power  refides  in 
alone.  His  empire  is  the  moi 


world,  and  requires  an  authority  Tinted  to  its 
magnitude  and  capable  of  maintaining  order 
throughout.  The  emperor  has  the  foie  dn- 
pofal  of  all  the  offices  in  the  Rate  ;  he  has  a 


rio-ht  to  choofe  a  fucceffor  to  his  ran 
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other  monarchical  ftates  the  preemptive  heir  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  fovereign. 

Here  we  fee.  the  will  of  the  defpot  in  its  full 
extent  ;  but  here  you  may  alfo  behold  the  re¬ 
action.  i  he  lettered  Mandarines  fhare  with 
the  emperor  the  veneration  of  the  people.  The 
Mandarines  of  letters  have  the  favour  and  pre¬ 
ference  over  the  Mandarines  of  arms,  becaufe 
China  has  more  need  of  laws  and  inftruCtion 
than  of  foldiers.  The  internal  adminiftration 
devolves  on  them  ;  they  obtain  the  homage  of 
the  public,  morality  being  the  bafis  of  Chinefe 
polity:  this  fyilem  of  government  has  given  to 
the  literati  an  afcendancy  which  overrules  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  Thefe  literati 
compofe  a  tribunal  which  carries  its  infpedlion 
over  the  whole  empire,  and  prefents  to  the  em¬ 
peror  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  effectual  remon- 
ftrances.  If  the  monarch  (trike  one  of  them, 
ho.  ftnkes  all ;  their  voice  refounds  through  the 
empire,  nor  is  it  appealed  till  he  yield  to  the 

LI  v 

laws.  The  tribunal  of  hillorv  takes  under  its 
care  the  heir  ol  the  throne ;  and,  ever  incor¬ 
ruptible,  it  intimidates  the  emperor  by  holding 
the  inflexible  graver  of  truth.  In  fhort,  he  is 
conftrained  to  relpecl  the  national  laws,  for 
every  infraction  of  them  is  recorded  in  hillorv, 
and  even  the  perfecution  which  he  might  fet 
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on  foot  to  punifli  them  for  their  noble  employ- 

meut- _ This  government  is,  theretore,  not  ial- 

jeft  to  the  opprobrious  yoke  ot  defpotilm,  as  I 

am  about  to  lhow.  ..... 

In  China  moll  of  the  imports  are  paid  in  kind  ; 

two  hundred  millions  of  men  contribute  only 


more 


about  a  milliard  of  our  money  _ 
than  forty  millions  fterling).  France  pays  more 

than  the  half,  though  c  o  nt  '  f 

fix  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  regiftcr  of  lands 
h'33  long  fubfifted  in  China,  notvvithrtandmg 

the  prodigious  extent  of  that  empue. 

In  China,  the  public  treafury  is  not  in  th 
bands  of  the  emperor,  but  is  intrufted  to  the 
care  of  a  fovereign  tribunal.  This  charge 
makes  a  notable  difference  in  the  difliibution  of 
power:  take  from  the  monarchs  of  Europe  the 
privilege  of  dilpofing  freely  of  the  public  trea¬ 
fury,  and  they  will  no  longer  have  foldiers  for 

purpofes  of  oppreffion. 

The  emperor  of  China  lives  on  his  patrimo¬ 
nial  poffefhons  let  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  houfehold  :  he  never  touches  the  revenues  of 
the  {late,  which  are  depofited  in  the  public  trea- 
furv.  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  troops  and 
officers  of  the  empire.  What  wifdom  in  this 

fkilful  reparation  ! 

X  3  The 
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The  emperor  is  rich  in  cattle.  China  hrc 
to  provide  again#  the  calamity  of  famine :  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  emperor  is  a  farmer  and  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  agriculture  is  every  where  in  hi^h 
efhmation ;  for  there  are  two  hundred  millions 
of  mouths  to  be  fed.  Hence  the  annual  cere¬ 
mony  in  honour  of  hulbandry,  in  which  the 
emperor  holds  the  plough  and  turns  up  a  fur- 
iow.  The  Chinefe  cultivate  even  the  bottoms 
of  livers  and  lakes,  their  public  gardens  abound 
with  aquatic  plants,  which  are  eatables  fall  un¬ 
known  to  our  induftry. 

J.  he  appellation  Ox  father  of  his  people  is  evi¬ 
dently  derived  from  the  patriarchal  authority, 
i uited  to  primitive  and  narrow  focieties.  But 
in  gi  eat  dates,  an  immenfe  family  cannot  re¬ 
gard  a  king  as  a  father;  for  this  father  often 
chaftifes  his  children  very  cruelly,  and  exadls 
money  for  governing  them.  There,  the  mo- 
march  is  an  eflential  and  mdifpenfable  piece  in 
the  machine  of  government,  and  nothing  more; 
except  frum  his  peifonal  qualities,  whicti  may 
be  agreeable  or  ufeful  to  a  few  perfons :  but  no 
individual,  with  whatever  genius  he  may  be 

meowed,  can  exercife  a  paternal  care  over  many 
millions  of  men. 

The  abufe  of  terms  confufes  the  fcience  of 

politics 
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politics  and  renders  it  obfcure.  It  the  Grand 
Signior  cuts  off  heads,  they  are  the  heads  of  hu 
Pachas,  the  heads  of  his  domeftics.  The 
muffulman  fubjeft  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  a 
mafter ;  and  the  lead  attack  upon  the  property 
of  the  people  tires  their  indignation  and  pro™ 

duces  a  revolt.  ^  .  . 

If  the  Sultan  exercife  an  abfolute  power,  it  is 

not  le-al ;  the  laws  of  the  Turkifh  empire  are 
a  reftraint  upon  his  will.  This  Ihould  be  re¬ 
peated  to  the  ignorant  and  the  daftatdly,  who 
comfort  themfelves  amidft  grievances  and  op- 
preffions,  by  faying  it  is  much  worte  m 

Turkey.  .  ..  ,  . 

There  ought  to  be  many  laws  of  police,  bu. 

very  few  political  laws;  all  thole  operations, 
which  are  conduded  with  mighty  noife  and  a 
vaft  apparatus  only  difturb  dates.  The  laws  o 
police,  the  municipal  laws  are  what  fupport  life. 
The  peaceful  defenders  of  the  fortunes  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  organs  ot  juf- 
tice  which  eftablilh  its  throne ;  thele  are  the 
roots  which  nourifli  the  tree:  thefe  maintam 
the  vaft  empire  of  China,  and  reftrain  tne  em¬ 
peror  from  abufing  the  greateft  power  ever  en- 

trufted  to  a  mortal. 
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OF  THE  MULTITUDE; 

li\  every  ftate  it  behoves  the  people  to  in, 
teicit  themfelves  in  the  government,  fince  this 
is  the  fureft  means  of  attaching  them  to  the 
ftate,  and  urging  them  on  to  the  greateft  facri- 
fees,  when  thefe  may  be  called  for  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  order  :  but  it  is  altogether  repugnant  to  good 

ienie  that  the  people  ftiould  be  the  executors  of 
their  own  wills. 

1.  he  people  have  a  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  choice  of  certain  of  their  magiftrates 
aie  ufually  happy  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
decifons,  made  with  arms  in  their  hands,' are 
anvays  dangerous.  The  emotions  of  the  people 
are  characterized  either  by  languor  or  audacity. 
We  know  the  ferocious  exceffes  to  which  the 
people  were  carried  at  Athens  and  at  Rome. 

In  the  fmajl  Swiis  republics  I  have  cbferved 
the  quality  of  City  Bourgeois  infpire  in  low  and 
weak  individuals  an  infupportable  pride;  and 
this  ahfurd  fanaticifm  has  fpread  among  the 
little  inhabitants  to  fuch  a  degree  that&they 
fancied  themfelves  ftrong  and  redoubtable: 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  objefts  by  which 
they  were  furrounded,  they  drew  from  intoxi- 
catioiij  the  goblet  in  their  hand,  their  courage, 
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?.nd  more  efpecially  their  fctencc.  1  he  little 
bourgeois  is,  in  Switzerland,  always  ready  to 
become  ferocious,  becauie  he  is  to  tuch  a  degiee 
infatuated  with. certain  privileges,  that  he  meta- 
morphofes  them  into  an  abfolute  fovereignty. 
In  feveraLof  the  Cantons  a  very  trivial  caufe 
would  induce  the  Swils  to  encompals  their  ruin 


and  annihilate  their  proiperity. 

The  people  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  fo¬ 
vereignty  emanates  from  them,  ought  never  to 
be  inverted  with  the  executive  power;  they 
may  fometimes  be  the  avengers  of  their  wrongs ; 
but  it  would  be  the  greateft  of  all  calamities  to 
fee  them  in  the  pofleflion  of  an  exorbitant 
power,  the  confequences  of  which  could  not  ue 
other  than  fatal  in  the  extreme.  It  rec]uims  no 
great  political  forefight  to  predict  that  all  thefe 
little  Swils  republics,  or  principalities,  will  be 
ruined  by  the  infoicnce  and  rooliln  hauteur  of 
the  bourgeoijie  of  the  fmall  cities,  the  capitals 
more  elpecially.  They  refill  every  amend¬ 
ment,  and  repel  every  political  advantage. 

Pure  democracy  is  the  worft  of  governments: 
if  it  agrees  with  an  ifolated?  poor,  and  almoft 
naked  people,  it  dertroys  every  germe  of  emula¬ 
tion,  each  partial  affembly  becoming  at  the 
lame  time  a  focus  or  contradictions.  Vv  nen 

men  aim  at  being  free  in  defpite  of  the  laws,  all 

liberty 
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liberty  muft  be  at  an  end :  democracy  begets  a 
frightful  anarchy  ;  it  is  a  true  chaos  in  which 
there  is  neither  order  nor  fubordination. 

As  the  invifible  mind  gives  impulfion  to  the 
human  body,  fo  ought  t lie  fmail  number  to  rule 
the  greater.  If  we  change  to-morrow  what  has 
been  eftablilhed  to-day,  nothing  will  be  either 
liable  or  permanent. 

A  popular  government  is  tumultuous,  indis¬ 
creet  9  and  flow  :  the  people,  who  do  not  know 
their  true  interefts,  require  representatives. 

The  evils  of  pure  democracy  are  alrnofl:  in¬ 
curable.  Men  of  low  extraction  are  commonly 
more  violent,  more  peremptory,  and  more  in- 
tradable,  than  men  born  in  a  fuperior  clafs. 
The  nation  which  miflakes  independence  for  li¬ 
berty  foon  becomes  delirious. 


A  SENATE. 

A  SINGLE  man,  a  Frederic,  was  able  to 
carry  a  date  to  a  high  degree  of  fplendour:  but 
he  died,  and  the  cement  which  conneded  all  its 
parts  difiblved  with  the  body  of  the  fovereign. 

A  fenate  fubfifting  conftantly,  and  animated 
by  a  fage  and  profound  policy,  fuch  as  was  that 
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of  Rome,  elevates  an  empire  of  a  very  fmall 
extent  to  a  formidable  height  of  power  and 
energy.  Policy  rather  belongs  to  a  body  of: 
men  than  a  tingle  man  ;  and  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  fays  a  writer,  human  nature,  put  in 
aclion  under  the  government  of  feveral,  has  per- 
formed  prodigies,  and  has  riten.  to  the  maximum 

of  its  force  and  dignity. 

The  character  of  nations  changes  and  depends 

much  on  government.  \  lew  the  modern 
Greeks,  what  have  they  in  common  with  thofe 
of  antiquity  ?  Formerly  the  Spaniards  weie 
warlike,  the  Engufh  fuperftitious,  the  Dutch 
ioldiery  intrepid,  the  Panfians  grave  and  leiious. 
When  the  people  have  abandoned  all  their 


rights  to  the  public  adminiftration,  it  is  of  little 
import  to  them  by  whom  they  are  governed. 
The  Romans,  familiarized  to  flavery,  refufed 
the  liberty,  an  otter  of  which  was  made  them  by 
Trajan. 

Rut  if  the  character  of  a  nation  changes,  its 
original  ftarnp  is  not  loft  :  it  conftantly  and 
after  feveral  ages  retains  what  it  has  derived 
from  climate  and  atmofphere.  Foe  character 
of  a  nation  may  fuddenly  recover  its  primitive 
energy,  and  this  is  what  the  regenerators  of 
ftates,  if  men  worthy  of  that  name  are  to  b 
found,  ought  conftantly  to  have  in  view.  The 


tree 


ti 


ree  cramped  and  diftorted  for  feveral  years  by 

ligatures,  recovers  itfelf  and  refumes  its  natural 
form. 

It  is  important  therefore  to  ftudy  the  national 
character,  which  ought  not  to  be  crulhed  if  it 
is  deprived  of  its  originality,  its  ftrength  and  pe- 
culiar  virtues  are  deftroyecL 

By  proceeding  with  the  national  character  or 
genius,  the  (kilful  adminiftrator  will  have  him- 
ie!f  much  pains  and  labour  j  but  he  muft  not 
millake  appearances  for  realities.  The  true  cha- 
jaaer  or  nations  fhould  be  ft ud led  in  their  focus; 
and  tne  truth  will  be  come  at  by  a  comparative 
cftimate  01  tne  judgments  repeated  from  books 
to  boons,  which  were  originally  merely  opi- 
monative,  and  which  are  confidered  as  eftablilh- 
ed  iacts  by  tne  tniru  and  fourth  generations. 

It  is  tun  itudy  which  confiitutes  the  rational 
politician,  who  will  never  force  the  national 

ta^°-  !t  recIr';re3  ages,  and  the  reiterated  efforts 
of  a  oiuer cm  education,  to  deprive  a  nation  of 
that  by  which  it  is  pjeafed  and  flattered. 

republic  wili  not  promulge  a  decree  which 
ikill  not  be  advantageous  to  ail :  a  body  lo  con- 
liituted  cannot  aft  againll  itlelf ;  it  reflects,  it 
embraces  tne  future  equally  with  the  prefent, 
and  generation  (ucceeds  generation.  But  in  the 
moujichicai  11  ate,  the  chief,  whole  life  is  tran- 

fitory, 
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fitory  draws  towards  himfelf  what  his  Strength 
will  permit  him  to  grafp  before  he  defends  to 
the  tomb  :  he  dies  and  another  form  lucceeos. 

The  Roman  empire  had  for  its  boundaries,  • 
towards  the  eaft  the  river  Euphrates,  towards 
the  weft  the  ocean,  towards  the  fouto  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Africa,  and  towards  the  north  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  This  nation,  w  at.  1 
covered  the  furface  of  the  known  globe,  was  at 
the  commencement  poor:  now,  notnnig  cm  ue 
more  dangerous  than  a  poor  and  warlike  nation ; 
poffeffing  nothing  itfelf,  it  femes  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  others;  and  thus  Rome  let  out.  Its 
ambitious  maxims  were  the  remit  of  its  po¬ 
verty ;  and  had  it  been  rich,  it  would  not  have 
poffeffed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  conqueft  :  the  ipint  of 
the  Roman  conftitution  would  not  then  save 

been  an  open  and  infatiable  ambaion. 

The  grand  principle  of  confederation,  the 
chef-d' csuvre  of  fenatorial  policy,  having  been 
fuccefsful  in  Italy,  the  Romans  applied  it  to 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Afia. 

Their  alliances  were  as  Ikilfully  conduced  ai> 
their  conquefts ;  and  with  them  the  icience  of 
negociation  furpaffed  the  military  fpirit. 

Employing  every  occafion  which  appeared  to 

them  to  be  calculated  to  feize  the  l'pii  i.L  oi  a 

ronntrv. 
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C0Unt7\  the?  C0RCluded  by  putting  themfelves 
m  pofteffion  of  it. 

^Vith  all  the  force  of  Italy  they  fell  on  each 

°  nat*ons  t!iey  were  delirous  to  plunder : 
they  Subjugated  thele  by  the  care  they  took  to 

foment  a  party,  to  unite  it  to  their  intereft,  and 
to  intimidate  the  reft  of  the  nation. 


,  No  nation  was  then  capable  of  inftru&ino- 
tne  Romans  with  refpedt  to  their  condud,  or  of 

counterbalancing  the  Spirit  of  order  and  combi¬ 
nation  which  prevailed  in  all  the  decrees  of  the 
lenatc,  while  that  nation  had  its  eyes  open 

on  what  was  paffing  in  the  eaft  and  in  the 
weft. 

Hannibal,  whoSe  penetration  was  profound, 
was  the  only  man  intimately  acquainted  with 
Roman  polity  :  by  detaching  the  colonies  of 
higher  Greece  from  the  interefts  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  lw  attacked  Rome  with  her  own  weapons, 
ana  was  within  an  ace  of  encompaffing  her  de- 
ftruchon.  Driven  from  Italy,  and  exiled  from 
Carthage,  he  Hill  contrived  to  unite  againft  the 
Romans  very  formidable  powers ;  and  this  one 
adversary  was  more  terrible  to  them  than  the 
reft  of  the  world  collectively. 


eloquence. 
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ELOQUENCE. 

LET  thofe  great  and  auguft  national  affem- 
blies  in  which  the  high  mterefts  of  the  ftate 
were  difcuffed  be  renewed  in  France,  and  we 
fhall  again  hear  the  eloquence  of  the  fine  ages  of 
antiquity.  Grand  objects  elevate  and  enrich  the 
mind  ;  and  accordingly  when  the  Fates  were 
convened  under  Charles  VIIL  very  fine  har- 
ran^ues  were  made.  A  noble  fubjed  commands 
talents ;  while  gravity  and  a  noble  diction  flow 
from  patriotic  ideas,  as  the  majeftic  rivers  by 
which  the  earth  is  fertilized  flow  from  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  high  mountains.  The  auditor  makes  the 
orator  :  never  have  folly  and  pufillanimity  dared 
to  fpeak  in  the  prefence  of  an  auguft  affembly, 
on  fubjeds  they  have  neither  felt  nor  under¬ 
stood.  As  foon  as  circumftances  fhall  permit, 
our  orators  will  pufh  forward,  in  the  noble  career 
of  emulation  ;  and,  finally,  our  frivolity  will  va- 
nifh,  whenever  the  important  caufe  fhall  mani- 
feft  itfelf,  and  fhall  enable  each  writer  and  each 
fpeaker,  as  he  very  naturally  will,  to  aflume  the 

tone  which  becomes  him. 

Defpotifm  is  merely  the  degenerate  offspring 
of  monarchy  ;  but  why  has  the  latter  degene¬ 
rated  ?  It  is  becaufe  the  monarch,  heaping  to- 

gether 


£5tller  nc!ies’  ancl  ^curing  to  him  Tel  f  Immenie 
authority,  more  efpeciaily  when  his  reign  is  of  a 

confiderable  duration,  tries  his  ftrength,  and  lets 

OUt  by  %inS>  is  my  If  in  the  iffue  the 

nation  is  enervated,  he  ftretches  'onwards  to¬ 
wards  defpotdm  ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  it 
manifeffs  virility,  not  decrepitude,  he  then  re- 
tiaccs,  and  (peaks  of  his  paternal  clemency. 

\\  hat  io  entitled  defpotifm  is  never  eftablilhed 
till  after  a  confiderable  iapfe  of  time,  when  by 
lnleniiole  layings  up  the  monarch  has  amafled 
gi  eat  i  iches,  and  confequently  great  authority, 
ior  v,  hen  he  is  rich  he  Icon  becomes  the  only 
on^  tnat  is  10;  and  it  is  fometimes  fortunate  for 
the  liberty  of  nations  that  the  monarch  feels- 
thofe  wants  for  the  fupply  of  which  he  folicits 
the  love  and  attachment  of  hi§  fubjects. 

A  national  aliernbly  is  well  fitted  to  keep  a 
monarchy,  within  juft  bounds,  becaufe  it  balances 
in  itlclf  ad  the  parts  of  the  government,  and  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  itfeb  interefted  in  maintaining  the 
equilibrium.  The  monarch  becomes  the  centre 
fiom  which  the  wifhes  of  all  branch  out;  and 
the  fepai ation  of  the  legislative  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  renders  the  laws  majefticaliy  inte- 
refting.  The  monarch  is  then  truly  uieful  to 
the  monarchy,  becaufe  the  third  efiate,  enabled 
to  ipeak  out  freely,  tears  off  the  veil  under 
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which  the  moft  dangerous  and  moll  vicious  of 
all  ariftocracies  was  concealed.  Trie  monarch 
Ceales  to  lend  his  name  to  a  multitude  of  fa- 
mi  ihed  wolves,  who  rend  afunder  the  ftate  and 
his  dominion  to  uivide  among  themfeives  the 
fhreds.  His  name  becomes  more  venerated  and 
refpecled,  when,  aflembling  around  him  all  the 
members  of  the  {late,  he  {peaks  in  tne  name  of 
that  o-eneral  will  which  cannot  be  bad,  and 

C>  • 

which  is  calculated  to  remedy  the  greateft  ca¬ 
lamities. 

The  monarch  then  deftroys  his  world  adver- 
fary,  the  frightful  monfter  that  conceals  itfelf 
behind  the  throne,  whofe  maw  is  a  .  inlatiable 
<nftf,  whofe  talons  are  blood -ftained,  and  which, 
like  one  of  thofe  myftical  figures  that  terrify  us 
in  the  apocalypfis,  bears  oil  its  forehead,  written 
with  diamonds,  perfonal intereji.  The  monarch, 
aided  by  his  people,  has  killed  the  horrid  mon¬ 
fter  which  allowed  the  yoke  to  be  put  round  its 
neck,  merely  to  be  enabled  the  better  to  devour 
the  power  of  its  mafter. 

In  China  imperial  vifitors  go  through  the 
provinces,  queftioning  the  people  whether  it  is 
their  wifti  that  fuch  a  mandarine  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  office,  or  cn  the  other  hand  pu- 
niflied.  In  the  diets  of  Germany,  not  only  the 
coliege  of  the  electors  and  that  of  the  princes  are 
Vol.  11.  Y  heard, 
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heard,  but  alfo  that  of  the  free  cities,  which 
fpeak  by  their  reprefentatives. 

Sweden,  in  her  national  affemblies,  includes 
the  order  of  peafants.  Our  forefathers  them- 
ielves,  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  were  of 
opinion  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  ftates  general. 

W  e  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  power  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  England :  in  Holland 
and  Switzerland  we  find  the  popular  fpirit  pre¬ 
vail  every  where  ;  and  the  very  extenfive  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies  have  adopted  a  government  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  defpotifm.  Why,  after  fo 
many  examples,  Ihould  it  be  faid,  that  republics 
form  an  exception  in  the  order  of  govern¬ 
ments  ? 

Man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  works  of  the 
creation  :  his  relations  with  nature  and  fociety 
are  immenfe  ;  while  his  fenfations  give  him  a 
dependance  on  all  that  furrounds  him,  and  hence 
arifes  his  thirft  after  knowledge.  Curiofity  is 
the  latent  fpring  which  prefided  over  the  early 
eftablifliment  of  the  arts :  in  the  abfence  of  phy- 
fical  necefiities,  the  moral  neceffity  of  providing 
againfl:  ennui  led  man  to  develop  the  mechanifm 
of  his  flexible  hand.  The  delicacy  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  intellects  commanded  him  to  labour; 
and  his  intelligence,  by  its  faculty  of  reproduc- 
6  ing> 
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ing,  affociating,  and  comparing  the  impreffions 
of  his  ideas,  did  not  allow  him  to  leave  in  an 
abfolute  ftate  of  inaction  his  memory,  his  lenfi- 
bihty,  and  his  imagination  i  had  he  done  fo, 
many  a  weary  day  and  hour  would  have  been 
his  lot.  Man  is  formed  for  the  life  and  motion 
of  fociety  :  his  effence  evinces  that  in  nature  no 
being  is  ifolated,  and  that  all  human  creatures 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  manifeft  a 
reciprocal  aCtion. 

From  this  relation  fpring  up  the  natural  laws, 
the  foundation  of  all  legiflation.  Man,  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  mull  therefore  be  acquainted  with 
thefe  laws :  he  muft  inftruCt  and  enlighten 
himfelf  on  what  is  heft  fitted  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  public  authority.  The  fame  law  which 
obliges  him  to  be  attentive  to  his  own  comfort¬ 
able  exiftence,  commands  him  to  fludy  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  fellows,  to  the  end  that  his  own 
may  be  enhanced,  inftead  of  being  interrupted.  - 
As  it  is  by  intelligence  that  man  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  animals,  fo  is  it  by  fpeech  more 
particularly  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  form 
eftablifhments,  and  to  pufh  them  onwards  to¬ 
wards  perfection  :  he  is  fitted  for  a  conflant  fate 
of  advancement,  and  for  the  production  of  new 
relations  between  himfelf  and  the  univerfality  of 
beings ;  he  feizes  on  what  is  pafled,  and,  to 

Y  a  lengthen 
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lengthen  the  chain,  takes  advantage  of  prefen? 
and  future  truths.  Thus  to  man  the  ftate  of 
nature  is  the  ftate  of  fociety  ;  and  to  this  latter 
ftate  he  is  conduced  by  each  propenfity  and 
each  natural  afiedlion.  Agriculture  is  the  true 
defliny  of  man  :  by  its  aid  he  is  enabled  to  con¬ 
vert  a  wild,  barren,  and  difmal  fpot  of  earth 
jnto  fer  cile  and  fmiling  fields  z  through  agricul¬ 
ture  he  tames,  diredts,  and  forms  animals,  en¬ 
ables  them  to  bear  a  tranfplantation  from  climate 
to  climate,  almofl:  changes  their  nature,  difpofes 
Oi  tneir  hfe,  and  converts  their  fpoils  to  his  ufe^ 
and  by  its  means  he  has  changed  his  own  taftes 

and  wants,  has  extended  his  power  and  his 

ideas. 

As  an  agriculturer,  not  as  a  hunter,  he  feels 
that  ali  men  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  frater¬ 
nity  :  and  indeed  as  foon  as  the  huts  are  eredted, 
and  the  little  colony  formed,  a  fecret  and  power¬ 
ful  tie  unites  ail  the  individuals  ;  each  one  fub- 
mits  to  it,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  effedh 

1  he  focieties  which  are  not  fenfible  of  thefe 
primitive  bonds,  punifh  themlelves  :  thofe  that 
iubmit  to  them  are  themlelves  happy,  and,  even 
without  knowing  it,  eftablifh  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  extend 
a  kingdom  ideally ;  all  the  portions  of  an  im- 
HiCnie  ftate,  lubdivided  even  into  the  fmalleft 

towns, 
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towns,  will  be  no  other  than  particular  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  vaft  empire  of  nature. 

Primitive  focieties  originated  in  domeftic  lo- 
ciety,  which  is  on  that  account  entitled  to  tran¬ 
quillity  and  repofe ;  for  it  would  be  terrible 
that  human  legiflation  Ihould  be  inferior  to  the 
rude  laws  of  nature:  the  afylum,  the  laft 
alylum  ought  never  to  be  violated.  The  truft 
of  future  generations,  of  children,  belongs  to 
the  mother,  and  the  father  belongs  to  them. 
The  woman,  by  her  deftination,  her  weak 
frame,  her  faculties,  and  hei  duties,  ought  to 
be  fedentary.  Perfonal  property  is  inalienable; 
and  nothing  can  infpire  more  indignation  than 
the  laws  which  violate  the  laft  alylum,  and 
which,  urged  on  by  a  miferable  thirft  for  gold, 
feize  on  the  citizen,  the  father  of  a  family: 
civil  fociety  having  been  formed  for  the  pro- 
te&ion  of  property,  cannot  attack  it  in  the  per- 
fon  of  any  individual  without  defeating  its  own 
aim.  Society  cannot  be  confidered  as  feparated 
from  its  members,  every  attempt  on  whom,  by 
whatfoever  name  it  may  be  decorated,  tends  to 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  fociety  itfelf.  Thus  im- 
prifonment  for  civil  debts  is  a  moft  cruel  out¬ 
rage,  invented  and  maintained  by  avarice,  on 
the  primitive  compad  :  when  a  man  ceafes  to 
have  any  property  whatever,  he  belongs  to 

Y  3  himfelfj 
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himfelt,  and  the  law  which  renders  his  hands 

ina&ive  refills  every  amends  on  his  fide ;  it  is  at 
once  erroneous  and  unjufr. 

In  proportion  as  time  introduces  a  change  in 
things,  a  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  laws. 
Every  thing  now  calls  for  a  legation  in  feve- 
ral  leipedts  new,  becaufe  we  have  attained  the 
point  of  force,  civilization,  and  experience  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  bring  about  fuch  a  work.  It 
is  time  to  abolilh  from  our  code  the  various 
contumacies,  all  of  them  gothic,  minute,  dif- 
cordant,  and  embarraffino*. 

The  laws  ought  to  be  grand,  clear,  and  few 
in  number.  If  directed  to  property,  this  ought 
to  be  rendered  independent,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  the  better  refpected  and  guarded  by  the 
piopiicior;  and  it  ougnt  to  be  transferred  with 
facility,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  free 
circulation  of  riches,  and  that  the  love  of  la- 
hour,  unceafingly  in  aftivity,  may  produce  the 
poffibihty  or  acquit  ing.  It  the  laws  regard  per-* 

fons,  the  higheft  refpe<3  ought  to  be  paid  to 
man. 

Such  aie  the  interelhng  ooje£ts  which  point 
tnemfelves  out  to  thofe  who  are  born  for  a  dif- 
piay  of  eloquence,  or  who  have  received  from 

heaven  the  talent  of  fpeaking  well  on  political 
fubje&s, 

IGNORANCE. 
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IGNORANCE. 

WHAT  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  fee 
one  pope  excommunicating  thoie  who  believed 
in  the  Antipodes,  and  another  bellowing  coun¬ 
tries,  of  which  he  knew  neither  the  pofition 
nor  exiftence,  on  two  nations  icarcely  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  than  himfelf  ? 

When  at  laft  there  was  no  denying  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  a  new  world,  it  was  not  admitted  that 
the  inhabitants  were  men  ;  they  were  ranked 
in  the  clafs  of  ourang-outangs ,  or  great  mon¬ 
keys  ;  and  the  confcience  of  the  Europeans 
being  quieted  by  that  fine  diftindlion,  they 
hunted  thefe  animals  in  human  form  as  we  hunt 
wild  beafts. — Such  was  the  bleffed  effect  of 

ignorance. 

An  oppofite  condudft  will  be  difplayed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

It  is  only  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people 
that  there  can  arife  a  Doctor  Turnbull.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  a  paffion  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
glory,  by  the  love  of  liberty,  Turnbull  faw  with 
grief  the  defcendants  of  the  Spaitans  and  Athe¬ 
nians  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks, 
and  conceived  the  generous  plan  of  lefcumg 
thefe  unhappy  Greeks  from  their  chains,  and 

Y  4  *  of 
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Of  tranfphnting  them  into  a  free  country, 

Honda,  ceded  by  Spain  England  in 

waa  tile  field  where  he  wiflied  to  rally  that  op- 

prefled  race,  and  to  prefent  them  with  the  free- 

orn  they  enjoyed  in  ancient  times.  He  haftened 

ot  en  country,  ,  offered  to  tranfport  them  to 

America  at  his  own  expence,  to  purchafe  for 

hem  a  trad  of  ground,  and  to  furnish  them 

with  provifions  and  utenfils.  A  thoufand 

Greek  flaves  accepted  thefe  generous  propofals, 

embalmed,  croffed  the  feas,  arrived  and  founded 

a  town,  around  which  fprang  up  a  colony  that 

icon  perceived  the  ineflimable  advantages  of 
liberty.  G 

h ever  could  a  like  idea  have  entered  the  head 
o  a  Spaniard,  of  a  Frenchman,  or  of  a  German, 
imprefled  with  falfe  political  notions.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  glowing  enthufiafm  which  a  free 
conflitution  infpires,  to  feel  compaflion  for  the  ' 
flavifli  condition  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  to 
exert  in  their  behalf  a  fpecies  of  generofity  fo 
new  and  fo  fin  malar. 

Benezet,  a  quaker,  fpeaks  again  ft  the  flavery 
o-  the  negroes;  he  preaches  every  where  for 
then-  liberty ;  he  converts  at  firfl:  fome  of  his 
countrymen,  and  thefe  convert  others  in  their 
*u,n,i  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  re- 
on  the  footfleps  of  this  apofde  of  hu¬ 
manity, 
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manity,  who  travels  over  all  the  United  States, 
and  awahens  in  the  heart  of  mankind  thofe  dor¬ 
mant  virtues  which  need  only  to  be  put  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Benezet  demonftrates  to  the  Americans 
that  they  will  be  gainers  by  the  abolition  of 
that  fhameful  traffic,  and  that,  having  become 
free  by  the  vifible  protection  of  heaven,  the 
Americans  are  deftined  to  regenerate  the  dignity 
of  man.  At  the  voice  of  this  virtuous  orator, 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  gains  ground  in 
every  ieCt  and  throughout  all  tne  {tales.  Thole 
who  were  flow  in  being  routed,  enaCted  the  le¬ 
vered  laws  againft  the  flavery  of  the  negroes, 
and  fcrupled  not  to  diiavow  their  old  baibaiilm. 
Thus,  a  tingle  man,  by  the  majefty  of  the  cauie 
which  he  defends,  Dy  his  noble  and  generous 
purpofe,  gains  an  unconquerable  afcendan^y 
over  his  nation,  over  the  age  he  lives  in,  per¬ 
haps  over  the  whole  world ;  for  the  Europeans 
will  never  hear  the  name  ot  JZenczet)  or  read  the 
humane  code  of  the  United  States  in  favour  of 
the  blacks,  without  refpecting  virtues  fo  new, 
which  they  muft  admire  if  they  cannot  at¬ 
tain. 

The  body  which  inftru&s  will  fecond  every 
ufeful  and  generous  idea  ;  but,  inftead  of  {natch- 

O 

ing  the  helm  from  the  hands  of  well-meanin 

ftatefmen,  and  of  precipitating  a  meafure  of 

which 
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v.  hich  the  maturity  does  not  as  yet  warrant  the 

luccefs,  it  will  arm  the  voice  of  fentiment,  and 

turn  the  eyes  of  the  Weft  Indian  planters  upon 

the  virtuous  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
fylvania. 

A  fincere  and  eloquent  voice  will  fhevv  the 
fertility  that  crowns  fuch  fields  as  are  cultivated 
by  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  will  point  to  the 
happy  and  flourithing  proprietors  :  thefe  will 
no  longer  have  to  dread  the  ftifled  rage  and  the 
dark  revenge  of  the  Have,  whofe  louring  eye 
leeks  the  poifonous  herb  that  may  enable  him  to 
deal  back  death  to  his  oppreffor. 

It  will  exhibit  humane  matters  dividing  with 
their  fervants  the  precious  fruits  of  their  com- 

5  aout  bein^  the  poorer,  and 
Above  all  without  being  obliged  every  day  to  re- 
prefs  the  workings  of  remorfe ;  for  I  am  ftill 
dilpofed  to  believe  that  remorfe  pierces,  with  its 
inevitable  point,  the  tyrant,  who  having  made 
iiiat!  a  Have,  and  degraded  the  whole  human 
race  in  his  perfon,  makes  a  property  even  of  his 
children,  and  holds  in  chains,  bv  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  a  Gumption  of  power,  the  exifting  genera* 
tion,  and  generations  yet  unborn. 
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OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

AS  no  league  is  comparable  to  the  confede¬ 
rations  that  were  formed  in  the  civil  wars  againft 
the  hateful  Henry  III.  and  againft  Henry  IV. 
whofe  good  qualities  were  not  yet  known,  from 
the  year  1576  to  1593,  t^le  denomination  of  the 
league  was  particularly  applied  to  the  combats 
that  refulted  from  that  noble  union,  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  religion,  was  at  bottom  no 
more  than  a  ftruggle  between  tyranny  and  li¬ 
berty.  What  proves  this  is,  that  an  article  in 
the  a£t  of  the  confederation  fubfcribed  on  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  league,  prefented  to  all  the  orders 
of  the  kingdom  the  hopes  of  feeing  reftored  the 
liberties ,  franchifes ,  and  privileges  which  the 
provinces  and  nobility  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of 
Clovis .  Let  us  throw  new  light  on  this  inte- 
refting  part  of  our  hiftory.  I  know  not  any 
fubjedt  better  adapted  to  elucidate  what  is  tranf- 
adbing  at  prefent :  we  perceive  the  fame  people, 
the  fame  genius,  and  the  fame  courage,  as  well 
as  a  fingular  coincidence  in  the  occurrences  of 
thefe  diftant  periods. 

This  love  of  liberty  which  agitated  the  minds 
of  our  forefathers  was  marred  by  theology  ;  the 

argument^ 
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aiguments  of  the  Sarbonne  blunted  the  pikes  of 
patriotifm.  Let  us  profit  by  the  faults  of  thofe 

who  have  g°ne  before  us }  let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  words,  nor  forget  that  kings  never  acquire 
io  much  power  as  at  the  clofe  of  a  violent  civil 
commotion.  We  fhall  fee  what  melancholy 
confequences  flowed  from  the  prejudices  of  our 
bicUt,  anceflors.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  be 
dragged  into  the  fame  abyfs  by  the  miflakin°-  of 
fantaflic  terms  for  realities. 

CmI  war  1S  never  fo  dangerous  in  a  monarchy 
as  m  a  republic  ;  in  a  monarchy,  it  always  be¬ 
gins  with  deftroying  fome  ufurpations  and  a 
numbei  of  abufes  ;  the  people  better  their  con¬ 
dition  by  force  of  arms,  and  one  or  two  victories 
give  new  vigour  to  the  laws.  But  a  republic 
tom  by  civil  war,  continues  in  an  everlafling 
flate  of  agitation. 

Eveiy  nation  refembles  a  vaft  ocean  of  which 
the  waves  ftill  remain  in  motion  after  the  adtion 
of  the  winds  has  ceafed.  The  ideas  of  the  league 
and  of  the  fronde  *  have  re-appeared  with  all 
the  lufbe  which  reafon  in  a  more  perfect  and 
enlightened  ftate  muft  produce  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  far  advanced  in  improvement ;  and  their 

*  The  appellation  given  to  the  country-party  in  the  civil 
broils  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  Tranflator. 

triumph 
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triumph  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  ripenefs  of 
men’s  minds.  They  have  had  time  to  know 
and  to  feel  all  the  calamities  infeparable  from  an 
unlimited  monarchy. 

How  happened  it  that  France  did  not  then 
affume  another  form  and  a  combination  totally 
different  ?  Every  fpirit  was  ardent  and  fiery  to 
excefs,  and  actuated  by  a  vigorous  and  deter¬ 
mined  will.  Every  limb  was  nervous  and  clad 
in  armour;  ftrength,  obftinacy,  enthufiafm  ;  all 
befpoke  the  life  of  the  body-politic.  Why  was 
that  immenfe  force  not  direded  in  that  age  of 
fuperftition,  by  falutary  ideas  and  by  principles 
reftorative  of  liberty  ?  Why  did  a  people  wear 
out  its  conftancy  by  contending  for  chimeras, 
inflead  of  obtaining  the  real  advantages  wha-n 

were  then  in  its  power  ? 

Thus,  by  a  fatal  oppofition,  but  too  well  evi¬ 
denced  by  hiftory,  courage  and  knowledge  fel- 
dom  meet  together  *.  Habitual  intrepidity  be¬ 
longs  to  fuch  an  age,  but  it  is  only  a  olind  force 
which  adds  by  chance.  Political  and  juft  ideas 
fpring  up  in  another  age,  when  men  are  foften- 
ed  and  enervated,  and  their  weak  and  degraded 
minds  equally  deftitute  of  vigour  and  charader. 

*  The  immortal  year  1789  has  happily  belied  my  nr  ft  pro¬ 
portion;  for  I  wrote  all  thb/word  for  wordj  in  1781. 

The 
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.  ^he  times  of  our  civiI  wars,  in  fpite  of  fans. 
ticilm,  are  thofe  in  which  the  philofopher  loves 

to  contemplate  bold,  intrepid,  and  impaffioned 

fouls ;  and  he  regrets  that  fuch  rare  virtues  were 

not  applied  with  more  difcernment  to  caufes 

truly  great,  patriotic,  and  worthy  of  valorous 
deeds. 

Thus,  the  fanaticifm  of  that  age  ought  to 
be  doubly  abhorred  by  philofophers,  becaufe  it 
corrupted  civil  war,  which  to  an  oppreffed  and 
generous  people  is  often  the  moft  ufeful  of  ail 
poffible  events.  England,  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  &c.  have  purchafed  with  their  blood  the 
rights  of  humanity  ;  while  we,  after  fo  many 
ftruggles  and  combats,  when  thefe  fame  con- 
vulhons  evinced  the  force  of  individuals  and  the 
ftrong  temper  of  the  Rate,  tired  and  defpond- 
ing,  funk  down  again  to  our  old  level,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  Richelieu  twTenty-two 
years  after  fo  many  examples  of  firmnefs  and 
refolution.  Five  and  twenty  years  were  fpent 
in  butchering  one  another  for  vifionary  notions  ; 
and  the, nation,  with  arms  in  its  hands,  could 

neither  difcover  nor  difcufs  its  true  political 
interefts. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  origin  of  that  famous 
league,  which  might  have  regenerated  the 

ftate, 
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ftate,  and  yet  only  haraffed  it  ;  which  was  in- 
ftituted  at  firft  by  the  wifeft  motives,  and  de¬ 
generated  through  the  fanaticifm  of  priefts  *  *, 
which  was  fupported  by  great  men  and  true 
patriots,  and  was  afterwards  fhamefully  loft  in 
the  abfurdity  of  theological  quarrels.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  difcover  what  timid  hiftorians 
have,  through  prejudice  or  adulation,  feaied  to 
declare.  At  a  certain  diftance,  the  true  caufes 
of  events  difappear,  and  we  behold  only  the 
predominant  colours  which  certain  pens,  either 
venal  or  milled,  have  pleafed  to  beftow  upon 
obje&s.  Let  us  appeal  to  fafts  ;  let  us  inquire 
above  all  what  was  then  the  difpofition  of  the 
popular  mind;  it  leaves  a  vifible  impreffion, 
and  naked  truth  has  a  degree  of  energy  peculiar 

to  itfelf. 

The  adminiftration  of  Louis  XII.  was  un¬ 
fortunately  of  fhort  duration.  Notwithstanding 
many  political  faults,  he  left  the  kingdom  rich, 
and  well  cultivated  ;  and  cultivation  is  the  fureft 
pledge 'of  profperous  population.  Calling  his 
eye  upon  his  fucceffor,  this  good  king,  who fe 
memory  deferves  to  be  blefled,  and  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  mankind,  exclaimed  with  a  figh, 
Alas  l  we  labour  in  vain  ;  this  big  boy  will  J pod 

*  Thus  in  179O  they  diverted,  marred,  and  brought  to 
flothins;,  the  revolution  begun  in  Brabant. 

all. 
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oil.  He  propheficd  but  too  well.  Francis  L 
xuid  none  of  the  qualities  neceflary  to  govern  a 
xoiic:  he  poueffed  thofe  which  are  fatal  to  its 
happinefs.  A  mifplaced  bravery,  a  prodigal 
dh'pofxtion,  a  haughty  prefumption,  an  inclina¬ 
tion  for  arbitrary  fway,  a  pompous  profufion, 
and  a  criminal  rapacity,  feparated  the  interefts 
cf  the  prince  from  thofe  of  his  people.  His 
love  of  the  arts  was  more  allied  to  the  love  of 
luxury  than  to  that  of  humanity:  nor,  in 
reality,  do  pictures,  ftatues,  palaces,  mufic, 
verfes,  and  longs,  the  particular  pleafures  of 
exactors  and  public  robbers,  eftablifbi  the 
felicity  of  a  nation.  Writers  themfelves  are 

too  frequently  deceived  by  thefe  equivocal 
marks. 

But  the  pofterity  of  Francis  I.  filled  the 
throne  only  to  diigrace  it.  Four  deteffable 
and  luccefiive  reigns,  ftained  with  all  the  moft 
horrid  and  moil  deftrudtive  crimes,  over¬ 
whelmed  the  kingdom  ;  and  during  the  fpace 
of  forty-two  years,  there  was  nothing  but  one 
continued  fcene  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  per¬ 
fidy.  The  effeminacy  of  Henry  II.  and  his 
obfequioufnefs  to  the  ducheis  of  Valentinois 
and  her  favourites ;  the  puerile  weaknefs  of 
Francis  II.  and  his  implicit  fubmifiion  to  the 
princes  of  Guile  and  their  creatures  ;  the  fero- 

-  city 
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city  and  madnefs  of  Charles  IX.  *•'  ;  the  in¬ 
famous  debauchery,  the  vile  fupei  ihtion,  and 
the  immenfe  profulion  of  Henry  III.  All 
thefe  wicked  kings  diflionoured  royalty,  the 
French  nation,  and  human  mature  ltfeif.  Hhi— 
tory  ought  to  brand  with  peculiar  infamy  thofe 
moft  odious  enemies  of  their  country  who 
availed  themfelves  ot  their  elevation  to  teai  it  in 

pieces. 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  to  extend  her  authority, 
kept  poiion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  toe  otner 
a  band  of  women  of  gallantry  to  corrupt  and 
enervate  the  princes  of  the  court,  and  to  gain 
pofleffion  of  their  fecrets :  fhe  fought  the 
philofopher’s  ftone  with  forcerers  and  alchy- 
mifts ;  and,  no  lefs  forward  to  trample  upon 
the  people  than  her  Italian  farmers  of  the  ie— 
venue,  (he  font  to  the  king  to  have  the  edicts 

*  The  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  crime  of  the 
throne ;  this  crime  was  plotted  during  feven  years  between 
the  courts  of-  Charles  IX.  and  ot  i  hilip  II.  Chailes  IX* 
flgned  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  an  age  when  even 
the  word  kings  have  fhov/n  virtues  and  fenfibility.  He  flred 
upon  his  own  fubje&s,  and  yet  hiflorians  have  fhamefully 
made  his  youth  a  plea  to  extenuate  his  guilt.  What  proves 
that  he  was  barbarous  and  not  fuperftitious,  is  the  exprefs 
orders  he  gave  to  fave  the  life  of  Anbrofe  Pare ,  his  flrfl:  fur- 
geon.  His  reafon  was,  that  he  ought  not  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man  who  might  preferve  his  own. 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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fabricated  by  that  infamous  gang  regiftered  by 
the  parliament.  The  king  went,  with  a  fort 
of  intrepidity,  to  meet  the  hatred  and  difdain  of 
the  people. 

Mankind  are  very  patient ;  but,  when  they 
are  at  laft  too  bitterly  provoked,  they  exadl  a 
dreadful  penalty  from  tyrannical  power.  Pub- 
lie  diftrefs  is  always  a  fure  fign  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  bad.  All  the  orders  of  the  ftate, 

equally  difcontented,  rofe  at  once.  It  was  this 

» 

concurrence  that  gave  force  and  charader  to 
t::e  infant  league  ;  and  1  think  I  can  difeover  its 
true  origin  in  the  extreme  wretchednefs  of  the 
people.  Men’s  minds  were  no  doubt  heated  by 
different  pretexts  ;  but  all  feemed  united  againft 
the  throne.  The  real  motive  of  this  civil  war 
was  not  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
We  may  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  times 
the  juft  and  violent  hatred  borne  to  the  children 
of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  the  loud  com¬ 
plaints  uttered  on  all  bides.  The  people  then 
caft  their  eyes  upon  the  Duke  of  Guife,  brave, 
generous,  magnanimous,  and  popular;  they 
faw  him  lamenting  the  oppreffion  they  buffered, 
and  giving  them  confolation  and  relief;  they 
beheld  in  him  the  protedtor  of  the  nation  and 
the  affertor  of  its  forgotten  rights. 

o  cr> 

There  w-as  a  party  of  politicians,  which,  al- 
6  though 
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though  the  leaf!  numerous,  had  not  the  lefs  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  men  t  till  the  protef- 
tants  who  were  not  fanatical,  all  tooic  who 
thought,  were  of  tms  paity,  whole  object  was 
really  to  reform  the  abufes  of  the  crown.  The 
Duke  of  Alengon  put  himfelf  at  their  head ;  while 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
reputed  Catholics,  ranged  themfelves  under  the 
fame  ftandard.  Many  virtuous  men,  eminent 
for  their  knowledge,  joined  this  party,  particu¬ 
larly  the  wife  and  brave  Lanoue,  who,  after 
long  deliberation,  gave  the  flgnal  for  renewing 
the  civil  war.  In  whatever  light,  indeed,  we 
view  the  league  at  its  commencement,  we  can¬ 
not  but  confider  it  as  a  conteft  between  tyranny 
and  liberty. 

The  moft  irrefragable  proof  is,  that  all 
France,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  rofe  in  arms  in  an  inftant.  Peafants, 
citizens,  artifts,  all  rulhed  with  ardour  into 
th  is  civil  war ;  which  (hows  that  men  were 
become  fo  impatient  of  opprefiion,  that,  tired  of 
buffering,  they  fevered  their  bonds  with  the 
fword.  They  were  feen  to  give  their  lives 
in  exchange  for  the  mere  hope  of  relief 

When 

*  While  the  people  rofe  in  France,  the  religionifts  of  the 
Low  Countries,  generous  partizans  of  the  rights  of  man,  be- 

Z  2  gan 
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W  hen  you  behold  tyranny,  be  allured  that 
infurreXion  is  not  far  diftant. — We  fhall  here 
offer  a  few  reflexions  on  civil  war.  It  is  un- 
queflionably  the  mod  terrible  of  all ;  but  it  is 
the  only  war,  perhaps,  which  is  ufeful  and 
fomctimes  necellary.  WTen  a  Hate  has  reached 
a  ceitain  pitch  of  depravity  and  misfortune,  it 
is  convulfed  by  a  thoufand  internal  diforders. 
1  cace,  which  is  the  greateft  earthly  bleffing, 
ha  left  it. ;  and  the  refloration  of  peace  un¬ 
fortunately  can  only  be  the  work  of  civil  war. 
*1  he  balance  is  then  to  be  reftored  by  force  of 
arms.  The  nation  which  {lumbered  in  foft  in¬ 
dolence,  the  habitual  difpofition  of  the  {lave, 
will  not  recover  its  greatnefs  without  under¬ 
going  thole  ternble  trials,  proper  to  regenerate 
it.  The  citizen  muft  draw  his  fword  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privilege  of  the  laws ;  a  privilege  which 
the  deipot  would  fain  bury  in  eternal  filence. 

Two  neighbouring  nations  of  equal  Hrength 
which  engage  in  war,  only  gain,  after  long  con- 

gan  to  hold  their  meeting.  They  were  at  firft  called  beggars, 
yet  thefe  beggars  fet  Philip  II.  at  defiance  and  founded  the  re¬ 
public  of  Holland.  They  took  for  their  device  a  little  porrin- 
ger,  an  ironical  attribute. 

In  like  manner  ariftocracy  ftyled  the  patriots  fans  culottes  ■, 
and  thefe,  refembling  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  all  of  whom  went 
without  breeches ,  have  led  about  the  breeched. 


fliXs, 
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fli£ts,  the  advantage  of  having  exhaufted  each 
other.  Their  difputes  are  always  calamitous. 
They  cannot  coalefce  into  a  Tingle  body  ;  and, 
confequently,  war  ferves  but  to  widen  and 
envenom  their  wounds.  The  author  of  tie 
Spirit  of  Laws  fays,  that  the  life  of  hates  is  like 
that  of  men.  Two  armed  nations  do  therefore 
irreparable  mifehief  to  each  other,  and  blood  is 
flied  in  ufelefs  battles.  But  civil  war  is  a  fort 
of  fever  which  expels  a  dangerous  ftupor,  and 
often  ftrengthens  the  principle  of  life.  The 
objerts  of  this  war  are  always  clearly  undei- 
flood  and  univerfally  difeuffed  ;  and,  a^tei  ty¬ 
rannical  attempts,  it  becomes  even  inevitable, 
as  nature  calls  on  each  individual  to  maintain 
her  indefeafible  rights.  A  criminal  neutrality 
becomes  impoffible  in  the  meaneft  citizens. 
Ambition,  folly,  vain  glory,  family  comparts, 
obfeure  or  ridiculous  treaties,  and  inteiefls  al- 
moft  ever  foreign  to  the  people,  occafion  other 
wars.  Civil  war  is  derived  from  neceffity  and 
ri crid  juftice  :  the  indilputabie  rights  of  man 
beino-  violated,  a  war  of  reftoration  becomes 
lawful,  as  no  other  expedient  is  left  to  the  in¬ 
jured  party.  This  war,  which  I  w-ould  call 
l'acred,  is  therefore  really  undertaken  lor  the 
falvation  of  the  hate.  As  to  the  confequences, 
they  are  feldom  fatal ;  nations  rile  more  formid- 

Z  3  ;'ble 
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Political  lio-ht 

is  more  dflfufed,  and  men  are  firmer  and  better 
exeicifed  in  arms.  The  fury  and  violence  of 
this  kind  of  war  render  it  even  of  fhcrt  con¬ 
tinuance.  It  knows  not  thofe  cruel  delavs 
which  rulers  calmly  didate  from  their  cabinets  ; 
it  knows  not  thofe  reprifals  which  make  hofti- 

‘tlCS  CternaI’  and  d™u  off,  drop  by  drop,  the 
°°d  of  niankind.  Here  the  blood  flows  fea- 

0nab!y’.  and  1Pirts  from  generous  veins  ;  the 
quarrel  is  foeedily  decided,  and  the  ftate  either 
falls  or  recovers  its  priftine  vigour. 

Confult  hiftory,  almoft  all  civil  wars  by 
elevating  the  mind,  by  giving  greater  energy 
to  courage,  by  diffufing  martial  virtue  through 
every  bofom,  and  by  inflaming  men  with  the 
fpint  of  patnotifm,  have  introduced  republican 
liberty :  ^  and  the  expiring  laws  havemvived 
anndft  the  dm  of  arms.  Each  individual  ftipu- 
iates  boldly  for  his  own  interefts  ;  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  armed  for  that  great  caufe,  the  reftitution 
of  its  rights,  rears  a  flourishing  head,  and  be¬ 
comes  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  is  imagined  to  be  buried  in  ruins. 

\  idory  acquits  the  people  from  the  charge  of 

1  ev°!t  and  rebellion ,  which  tyrants  and  flaves  fo 
liberally  beflow, 

J.  his  is  what  happened  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire, 
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pire,  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  all  the 
Sates  which  now  enjoy  feme  portion  of  liberty. 
Such  will,  likewife,  be  loon  the  iflue  of  the 
revolution  in  America,  where  are  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  and  vaft  republic,  which 
will  become  the  afylum  of  the  human  race 
opprefled  in  the  old  world.  All  thefe  political 
concuffions  have  everywhere  produced  happy 
changes :  but,  by  a  fatal  exception,  France  has 
not  reaped  the  fruit  of  its  long  difeords.  This 
was  the  moment  for  her,  after  fo  much  mlta- 
bility,  to  take  a  permanent  form  ;  Ihe  was  in 
a  crifis  where  every  thing  indicated  vigour  an 
force.  But  the  adors  in  the  civil  war,  and  even 
the  political  bodies,  while  tending  fo  many 
ways,  advanced  not  a  fingle  ftep  towards  li¬ 
berty.  Indifferent,  or  rather  blind  to  their  in- 
terefts,  the  people  could  neither  perceive  nor 
ftuay,  nor  even  divine  them  by  mftinct,  an  m- 
ftina  found  in  the  rudeft  nations,  which  were 
capable  of  the  greateft  achievements  in  ages  of 
Fill  greater  darknefs.  I  have  to  no  purpofe 

fought,  in  the  writings  of  that  time,  to  fee  1 

I  could  difeover  fome  trait  which  might  in¬ 
dicate  thefe  circumftances  as  favourable  for 
operating  a  falutary  revolution.  But  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  was  in  that  refpeft  totally  ecl.pfed : 

Z  4  a11 
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all  thofe  writers  difpute  only  about  words  void 
of  ienfe,  and,  forgetting  the  effential  privileges 
of  man,  talk  of  nothing  but  church  ceremonies 

fears^0  ^  ^  3ttention  and  their 

Thofe  famous  dates  held  at  Blois,  thofe  na- 
tional  adembhes  before  which  royalty  hid  its 
imimflied  head,  and  which,  in  their  folemn 
convocation,  might  have  re-edabliffied  the. 
•mgdom  by  removing  the  principal  abufes, 
waded  their  time  in  miferable  d.fputes;  indead 
of  dei ending  the  rights  of  the  people,  they 
turned  their  whole  attention  to  tranjubfan- 
tnitiou  and  the  council  of  Trent.  The  redrefs 
of  ancient  grievances,  the  nobleft,  and  unquef- 
tionably  the  mod  important  of  all  caufes,  came 
under  difcuffion ;  but  the  wretched  Tpirit 
controverfy  fpoiled  all.  They  contended  that 
there  ought  to  be  only  one  religion,  becaufe 
tneie  was  only  one  God  in  heaven  j  they  fpoke 
however,  but  as  d  by  chance,  of punijhing  mi¬ 
nions  and  fanners  of  the  revenue ,  and  of fuppr eff¬ 
ing  all  arbitrary  impofs.  Yet,  more  criminal 
than  if  they  had  entirely  overlooked  them,  they 
abandoned  thefe  great  objects  fa  worthy  exa¬ 
mination  and  difcuffion.  In  reading  their  pa¬ 
pers,  we  might  fancy  ourfelves  fitting  on  the 

benches 
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benches  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  hearing  the  jargon 
of  cavilling  difputants  inftead  of  the  language  of 

ftateliv.en. 

The  high  fpirited  duke  of  Guife,  the  idol  of 
Paris,  ancfwho  had  merited  that  admiration  by 
his  heroic  and  popuiar  qualities,  full  of  boldnefs 
and  courage,  touching  with  his  toot  the  fteps  of 
the  throne,  turned  to  advantage  the  univeifal 
hatred  towards  Henry  III.  which  was  founded 
on  the  nobleft  motives  tnat  can  aduate  a  nation; 
but  he  alfo  delpifed  his  fovereign  too  much.  He 
neither  perceived  his  exalted  fortune,  nor  all  his 
favour  with  the  people  ;  and  loft  tne  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reigning  over  a  nation  which  already 
adored  him.  Guife,  contented  with  having  de¬ 
graded  the  throne  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  temporized  or  diidained  to  fill  it.  Ho 
carried  into  the  tomb,  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
people,  the  name  of  a  magnanimous  hero.  It 
was  believed  that  he  would  not  purchafe  the 
crown  by  a  crime  fo  eaiy  for  him  to  commit, 
and  from  which  he  would  have  been  abfolved 
bv  the  public  fandion,  and  perhaps  by  the  voice 
of  pofterity*. 

*  Cromwell  has  been  termed  an  ufurper :  he  rofe  from  a 
much  lower  ftation  than  Gruife.  But  did  not  tnc  court  oi 
France  go  into  public  mourning  on  the  death  of  that  ufurper? 

■4  r 
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t  he  weak  Henry  IN.*,  during  this  time  of 
commotion,  appeared  in  public  with -lap-dogs  in 
a  hajket  hanging  from  his  neck ,  Squandering  away 
immenfe  fums  for  monkeys ,  parrots ,  monks ,  and 
w/W  ;  already  tonfured  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  fhut  up  in  a  convent  by  the  general  wifli, 

as  ridiculous  as  he  was  deteftable,  he  replied  to 

his  adverfary  by  caufing  him  to  be  affiiffinated. 
He  could  devife  no  better  expedient  to  retain 
ilie  crown  which  tottered  on  his  head;  but  it 
m  as  an  additional  crime  that  only  ferved  to  in- 
creale  the  public  execration.  He  feemed  to 
have  murdered  his  fovereign  from  that  moment. 

,  *  The  throne  of  Henry  III.  was  deflroyed  in  anticipation; 
although  young,  he  had  no  children,  and  had  no  brother  alive. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  believed  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  exclude 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  account  of 
their  profiling  the  proteftant  faith.  She  wifhed  to  give  the 
crown  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  her  fon-in-lavv.  The  duke 
of  Guife  on  bis  part  thought  of  confining  the  king  in  a  con- 
Vcnt’  ant^  °’  reigning  in  his  Head  :  he  would  have  fet  the  car¬ 
nival  or  Lourbon  in  the  van-guard,  and  have  leaned  upon 
tl.e  iig..t  or  proximity;  then  kicking  over  the  phantom,  he 
i.vUid  nave  exhibited  himfeif  to  the  people,  already  dilpofed,  by 
the  love  which  he  had  infpired,  to  receive  him.  Henry  III. 

0,1  k’s  Side,  regarding  the  kingdom  as  a  patrimony,  as  a  farm 
v/hicis  he  could  difmember  at  plealure,  was  not  far  from  (har¬ 
ing  it  in  favour  ot  his  minions  ;  and  Joyeufe  and  d’Epernon 
would  have  had  the  bell  portion.  Henry  III.  called  Joyeufe 
and  d’Epernon  his  children. 


The 
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The  univerfal  voice  directed  the  knife  with 
which  a  jacobine  monk  foon  pierced  his  vitals ; 
and  all  France,  in  the  intoxication  of  joy  and  re¬ 
venge,  applauded  the  regicide  ^  _ 

What  a  lefifon  to  prevaricating  kings  !  *  ne 

children  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  if  fmitteri  by 
the  malediaion  of  the  people,  all  defcended  into 
the  grave  before  their  time  and  without  on  spring. 
Death,  at  an  early  age,  cut  oh  Charles  1a. 
and  Henry  111.  together  with  the  dukes  of 
Alenpon  and  Anjou,  and  all  that  race  of  wicked 
and  worthlefs  princes,  who  were  only  active 
in  doing  ill.  The  nation  immediately  regarded 
jtfelf  as  delivered,  from  a  fcourge  which  was 
preparing  its  total  ruin.  All  refounded  with 
lhouts  of  joy  ;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  critical 
moment,  during  the  interregnum ,  for  reftormg 
the  rights  of  the  nation.  It  was  left  to  itfelf, 
and  knew  not  as  yet  the  heroic  virtues  of 
Henry  IV.  who  was  quite  a  d  lit  ant  objedt  in 


*  The  death  of  the  Guifes  filled  the  people  with  fuch  uni¬ 
verfal  and  profound  grief,  that  whoever  reads  hiftory  cannot 
help  faying,  that  the  people  regarded  thefe  two  brothers  as  the 
p;i!ars  of  its  rights  and  cf  its  liberty.  They  loudly  called  on 
God  to  extinguijh  the  race  of  the  Valois!  never  did  a  nation  vent 
fo  unanimous  a  cry.  This  {laughter  of  the  king  was  confi- 
dered  not  only  in  France,  but  even  in  Italy,  as  a  virtuous 
adlion  ;  and  fome  compared  the  regicide  to  Judith  and  Elea- 
zar,  and  others  to  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity. 


* 


their 
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t 

their  eyes.  The  houfe  of  Valois  was  detefted; 

3:Ki  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fcarcely  enjoyed  more 
favour.  All  hiftorians  agree  that  it  was  con- 
ndered  as  a  bajlard,jlray,  and  left  branch. 

T he  current  of  general  favour  fet  towards 
tile  Cnufcs,  who  enjoyed  popularity  and  dif- 
F^'ed  genius.  Henry  IV.  was  regarded  by 
toe  people,  only  as  a  proteftant  who  would  foon 
outdo  the  crimes  of  a  catholic  king,  and  who 
would  moreover  forbid  the  faying  of  mafs  in 
laris.  The  blood  of  the  Guifes  fill  fubfifted: 
it  was  traced  back  to  Charlemagne,  and  this 
u:ood,  filed  in  the  popular  caufe,  feemed  as  if  it 
ought  confequently  to  become  dearer  to  the 
people.  Mayen ne  had  to  revenge  his  two 
brothers  fain  at  Blois.  But  though  only  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  that  formidable  houfe,  he  did  not  con¬ 
duct  himtelf,  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  with 
proper  firmnefs  and  decifion.  In  vain  his 
mother  demanded  of  him  her  murdered  fons ; 

In  vain  c,ld  the  widow  of  the  duke  and  his 
lifer  call  cut  for  vengeance  ;  in  vain  the  na¬ 
tion  for  look  the  cauie  of  royalty  :  calm,  irrefo- 
i  e.e,  and  moderate,  he  feemed  only  to  dread  the 
being  defied  king.  Having  nothing  that  re- 
icmoled  the  boding  "blood  of  his  brothers,  he 

was  not  qualified  to  afi  at  this  great  crifis  of  the 
fate. 


renne, 
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Mayenne,  with  more  boldnefs  and  refolutiou, 
might  have  put  the  crown  on  his  head.  The 
dukes  and  counts,  in  fliort  all  the  nobility,  were 
ready  to  come  over  to  his  intereft.  By  judici- 
oufly  conferring  governments,  by  bellowing  the 
principal  appointments  on  the  mod  ambitious, 
by  ufing  the  moft  extreme  means  againft  the 
king  of  Navarre,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
fucceeded.  The  young  duke  of  Guile,,  his 
nephew,  confined  at  that  time,  could  not  nave 
thwarted  his  defigns ;  but  Mayenne,  though 
otherwife  a  Ikilful  general,  wanted  activity,  and 


knew  not  the  value  of  time. 

The  nation,  on  this  trying  occafion,  deepiy 
fenfible  of  its  wrongs,  Slid-  |301i.C 
^reateft  internal  energy,  wailed  its  com  age, 
without  eftablifhing,  or  even  propofmg  a  form 


of  government,  that  might  obviate  thoie  ctuel 
oppreftions  under  which  the  people  had  groaned 
fo  long;  it  never  dreamt  of  oppofing  a  juft  re- 
fiftance  to  that  enormous  power  which  fince 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  had  boine  down  and 
debafed  the  ftate.  Deplorable  blindnefs  of  the 
age  !  fatal  error  !  France,  called  to  eleft,  to  ap¬ 
point  its  monarch,  conceived  no  political  idea. 
Armed,  ftrong,  vigorous,  clad  in  fteel,  file 
threw  herfelf  into  the  thorny  labyrinth  of  theo- 
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logical  diiputes ;  and  wandering  farther  an A 

ftrtl>«r  through  thefc  crooked  "paths,  forZt 

the  weapons  the  held,  and  negleded  the  hap- 

pteft  and  rarelt  epoch  for  framing  a  focial 
contract. 


1  A  v#  drew  fword  to  reign  :  but  he 
v/as  juftified  by  the  confideration,  that  force 
only  could  be  oppofed  to  force.  The  fuccefs 
of  the  pretender  to  the  crown  was  more  than 
doubtful.  His  claims,  though  juft,  might  be 
annulled  by  the  will  of  the  people,  by  their  ob- 
ftinate  rehftance,  or  by  the  courfe  of  events  ; 
the  terrible  ascendancy  of  religion  and  its  multi¬ 
plied  anathemas,  inviting  the  poignards  of  affaf- 
i'nis,  could  alio  for  ever  remove  him  from  the 
throne.  He  would  then  have  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted  any  conditions  impofed  on  him.  He  was 
endowed  with  an  heroic  mind,  and  would  with 


joy  have  commanded  a  free  nation ;  in  putting 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  it  could  have  didated 
a  generous  contract,  which  he  would  have  mag- 
nanimoufly  figned.  But  what  was  enjoined 
him  ?  An  obligation  the  moll  indifferent  to 
the  government  of  a  ftate ;  to  turn  catholic  mid 
every  day  hear  mafs .  This  was  the  only  con¬ 
dition  required  ;  and  the  nation  then  believed  it 
had  gained  a  moft  important  point  of  legiflation, 
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an  eternal  pledge  of  the  public  felicity  *  The 
crrandees,  more  dexterous  and  more  unprinci¬ 
pled,  fold  for  good  hard  cajh  their  fervile  obe¬ 
dience,  and  thought  only  of  making  private 
agreements.  Henry  IV .  promifed  all  they  alli¬ 
ed  f,  and  engaged  to  pay  the  moft  confiderable 
fums  :  every  placeman  in  this  tumultuous  anai- 
chy,  minding  only  his  little  fordid  concerns,  ap¬ 
peared  to  negled,  or  rather  to  defpife,  the  ge- 
neral  intereft. 

What  was  the  confequence  ?  I  he  d  el  pot  i  fin 

of  Richelieu,  againft  the  nature  of  things,  arofe 

out  of  thefe  civil  wars ;  it  arofe  out  ot  them  to 

punifii  that  people  which  had  courage  to  take 

arms  and  to  die,  fighting  bravely  for  barren  opi- 

nions,  without  being  able  to  form  a  chain  of  juft 

reafoning  t.  Twenty-two  years  after,  Riche- 

lieu 

#  Paris  is  worth  a  mats,  faid  he;  and  this  mats  gave  him  a 
crown.  So  Louis  XV  L  by  accepting  and  killing  the  three- 
coloured  cockade  on  the  17th  of  July  changed  m  a 

minute  the  general  difpolition  of  men’s  minds.  Good 
people  !  you  were  marked  out  that  day  for  daughter!  Good 

people!  a  trifle  appeafes  you  ! 

TThe  neeociations  undertaken  at  Rome  for  obtaining 
from  the  pope  the  abfolution  of  Henry,  are  really  incredible  •, 
and  it  is  equally  hard  to  conceive  the  inflexibility  of  the  pope 
and  the  neceffity  of  a  king  of  France  for  this  abfolution. 

%  Richelieu  was  only  capably  of  making  facrifices. 

Henry  IV.  or  anv  other  great  man,  would  have  made  the  * 

relish.' vs 
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lieu  was  defined  to  reign  ;  that  Richelieu  who 
crutheo  the  very  grandees  that  fold  themfelves 
and  their  children.  This  cardinal,  with  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  a  pried:  who  has  neither  country  nor 
children,  dared  to  deftroy  all  the  intermediate 
powers;  and  Louis  XIV.  for  whom  he  cleared 
the  way  with  but  too  much  fuccefs,  entered 
booted  and  fpurred  among  the  depofitaries,  the 
organs,  and  the  guardians  of  our  laws,  who,  in 
t  e  abfence  of  the  ftates-general,  neceffarily 
fupphed  their  place.  He  forbad  them  even  to 
remonjirate ;  and  afterwards,  when  thefe  bodies 
of  magiftrates,  vain  Ihadows  of  our  ancient  li¬ 
berties,  and  blafted  by  royal  contempt,  came 
humbly  to  reprefent  at  the  feet  of  the  throne 
his  errors,  oppreffions,  injuftice,  profufion,  &c. 
the  monarch  replied  theologically,  by  drivino- 
the  petitioners  out  of  the  palace :  I  owe  no 

7  cckonmg  to  the  nation ,  I  hold  my  crown  of  God 
alone . 

-Let  us  paufe,  and  confider  the  condition  of 
the  people  who  differed  fo  much  and  gained  no¬ 
thing  at  all ;  let  us  examine  the  force  of  preju- 

rel'g.ons;  fubfift  together,  by  permitting  a  third  or  more  to  be 
eftablifhed.  But  Richelieu  calculated  which  half  of  the  Rate 
he  fhould  crulh,  to  fubjeft  it  to  the  other,  half  j  and  the  a f- 
cendant  of  his  cruel  character  was  miftaken  for  genius  :  fatal 
genius,  which  could  only  choofe  between  crimes ! 


dices 
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dices  in  that  age,  the  flow  progrefs  of  true 
knowledge,  and  w hat  it  is  that  occaiion^  toe 
debafemcnt  of  the  human  mind:  this  view  will 
abundantly  evince  the  neceflily  of  the  light  of 
beneficent  philofophy,  which,  witn  all  its 
power,  may  refill  national  fervitude.  While, 
in  this  (fate  of  ignorance,  the  people  were  per- 
forming  prodigies  of  valour  which  might  have 
been  directed  to  a  better  purpole,  the  cardinal 
Granvelie,  aided  by  Philip  II.  that  ferocious 
enemy  of  all  freedom,  civil,  political,  and  reli- 
cdous,  was  deftrous  to  lay  on  them  the  add i- 
tional  load  of  the  inquilition;  and  they  ftretened 
forth  their  hands  to  welcome  this  new  curie,  al¬ 
though  withered  by  famine  and  imbrued  in 

CD  J 

blood.  And  to  what  were  all  the  claims  of  this 
valiant  nation  then  limited  ?  To  this  general 
and  inconceivable  cry,  can  we  take  a  heretic  into 
the  throne  of  St.  Louis  ? 

Whence  then  arofe  this  invincible  horror  to 
the  proteftant  church  ?  Did  the  catholic  com¬ 
munion  ever  eftablifh  the  fmalleft  liberties  of  the 
fubjed  r  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  new  trans¬ 
alpine  and  fhameful  yoke,  added  to  fo  many 
others.  The  people  thought  neither  of  a  focial 
compad,  nor  of  its  privileges,  nor  of  its  fran- 
chifes.  To  be  king  of  France ,  they  faid,  it  was 
more  jieceffary  to  be  a  catholic  than  a  man .  All 
Vol.  If.  A  a  the 
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tnc  adherents  of  Henry  were  judged  guilty  of 
treafon  agamjl  God  and  man ;  an  expreffion  which 

has  fince  grown  fo  common  among  the  fanatics 
of  all  feels. 

Henry  afeended  the  throne,  after  havin'^ 

t) 

fought  like  a  true  foldier.  Paris  opened  to  him 
its  gates,  and  inftantly  bad  adieu  to  its  ardent 
obflinacy,  content  with  having  courageoufly  de¬ 
fended  traniubftantiation.  France  became  his 
conqueft  ;  he  purchafed  the  difmembered  parts 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  great,  who  retained 
them  lome  years,  and  blufhed  not  afterwards  to 
lek  them  to  him  a  fecond  time.  We  cannot 
lee  without  furprize  that  their  defendants  have 
the  aflurance  to  ftyle  that  fidelity  and  afi[edlion^ 
which  was  nothing  but  rapacity  dilguifed  under 
the  leaf  deceitful  appearances.  Confult  the 
memoirs  of  the  age.  The  good  Henry  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  incapacity  of  difeharging  his  pro- 
miles,  lo  many  obligations  had  been  impofed  on 
him  of  a  pecuniary  and  burdenfome  nature. 
He  had  already  paid  thirty-two  millions  to  that 
venal  and  interefted  nobility  which  had  made 
him  purchafe  its  refpeftful  fubmiflion. 

Henry  undoubtedly  flood  in  need  of  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  merchant  to  bring  over  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Englilh,  and  the  Dutch,  who 
ferved  in  his  army.  He  had  to  ftifie  the  envy 

and 
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and  jealoufy  of  thofe  grandees  who  were  already 
moulding  themfelves  to  the  art  of  the  courtier. 
To  eftablifh  union  among  fo  many  fubjetts  of 
difcord,  became  a  work  that  demanded  uncom¬ 
mon  addrefs  ;  he  pofieffed  it  5  he  pardoned,  he 
forgot  pail;  injuries ;  he  was  a  good  king  on  the 
"throne,  becaule  he  had  endured  bad  fortune,  and 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  belt  fehoolofadverlity.  • 
hde  had  often  been  in  want  of  the  neceflanes  ot 
life;  and  he  had  afterwards  a  fellow-feeling  for 
thofe  in  the  fame  fituation.  He  was  three  years 
a  date  prifoner  ;  never  did  he  convert  his  autho¬ 
rity  to  defpotifm.  He  had  hiked  his  life  in  bat¬ 
tles;  he  was  clement  after  vidtory.  He  had 
more  than  once  feen  the  poignard  raifed  againft 
his  bread ;  he  refpedted  the  blood  of  mankind. 

If  he  changed  his  religion,  it  was  more  from 
policy  than  convidtion.  We  have  indubitable 
evidences  of  his  way  of  thinking.  Expofed  per¬ 
petually  to  the  holy  poignards  of  the  catholics ; 
outraged  by  the  popes,  who,  well  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  their  age,  hurled  from  the 
top  of  the  Vatican  thofe  thunders  which  re¬ 
echoed  over  all  Europe ;  cenfured  vehemently 
by  the  frantic  declaimers  fo  eloquent  among  the 
populace,  and  tired  of  their  violence  and  perfidy, 
he  wrote  to  Corifande  of  Andouin  :  all  thefe 
affaffins ,  all  thefe  poifoners  are  papijls ,  and  you  are 
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of that  religion !  I  would  rather  be  a  Turk.  He 
explained  the  political  reafons  of  his  converfion 
to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  and  fent  to 
Gabrielle  d’Eftre'es  a  letter,  in  which  fpeaking 
of  his  abjuration,  he  fays,  to-morrow  I  take  the 
perilous  leap. 

It  is  probable  that,  by  perfevering  in  the  fyf- 
tem  ot  war,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  other, 
Henry  IV.  might  have  afcended  the  throne 
without  abjuring  his  creed.  The  proteflants 
would  in  that  cafe  have  redoubled  their  zeal, 
their  attachment,  and  their  courage ;  and  the 
catholics,  ftruck  with  his  heroic  refolution, 
would  have  conceived  a  refped  to  him  which 
they  never  entertained,  for  they  imputed  the 
converfion  of  Henry  IV.  to  felf-intereft.  That 
intereft  was  indeed  too  predominant  not  to  leave 
in  the  minds  of  men  fome  doubts  with  regard  to 

O 

the  fincerity  of  his  change.  Let  us  add  that  this 
valiant  prince  could  by  his  firmnefs  have  ren¬ 
dered  an  eternal  fervice  to  France  by  delivering 
her  from  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  a  yoke  which  he 
could  have  broken  with  the  fword  of  vidlory ; 
a  yoke,  defpicable  and  yet  fatal  in  its  effe&s, 
which  afterwards  lighted  up  in  this  kingdom  fo 
many  abfurd  and  theological  quarrels,  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  human  reafon,  and  the  caufe  of  the 
longefl  and  moll:  inconceivable  civil  rage.  The 

revocation 
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revocation  of  the  ediC  of  Nantes,  of  which  the 
baneful  confequences  defy  all  calculation  ;  the 
perfection  of  the  reformers ;  the  difputes  of  the 
Janfenifts  and  Molinifts,  continued  down  to  our 
own  days.  Thefe  miferable  and  cruel  errors 
make  us  pity  the  French  nation,  which,  debafed 
and  loft  in  fuch  ridiculous  queftions,  appeared 
to  negleft  every  other  concern,  though  expoled 
to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  which  is  not  yet  le- 
covered  from  its  long  aftonilhment.  The  pro- 
teftant  religion,  ftifling  thofe  ftiameful  and  dii- 
honourable  wars  at  their  birth,  would  have  con¬ 
duced  the  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  liberty,  of 
population,  and  of  force,  which  has  paffed  over 

to  our  neighbours,  grown  powerful  by  our 

0 

errors. 

Much  eulogy  has  been  bellowed  on  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  *  and  admiration  has  been  earned  to 
idolatry;  but  this  idolatry,  current  only  for  half 
a  century  paft,  arofe  from  the  refentment  that 
wilhed  to  create  a  ftrong  oppofition  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  reigning  monarchs.  It  is  always 
well  for  a  nation  to  fet  up  a  phantom  decorated 
with  all  the  virtues  which  it  would  infpiie  into 
its  monarchs;  this  is  a  Ikilful,  uielul,  and  there- 

*  Too  much  unqueftionably,  but  this  was  by  Voltaire,  and 
out  of  hatred  to  Louis  XV.  Henry  IV.  was  a  gentleman- 
Jcing,  rather  than  a  citizen-king. 
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fore  refpedable  convention.  Befides,  this  mo- 
del  of  princely  virtues  ferves  as  an  indired  fat  ire 
upon  all  malverfations  ;  and  the  praifes  heaped 
on  a  deceafed  king  are  fo  many  leflons  which 
may  touch  the  inattentive  minds  of  monarchs, 
and  make  them  comprehend  the  general  will. 
Let  us  beware,  then,  of  weakening  an  opinion 
calculated  to  keep  his  fucceflors  in  awe,  and  to 
confine  them  by  the  only  rein  which  they  can 
now  receive.  They  will  always  be  great 

enough,  if  they  imitate  Henry  IV.  in  fevertl  of 
his  good  qualities. 

It  was  in  order  to  Ihow  to  mankind  that  mlf- 
tafon  religious  ideas  lead  to  a  multitude  of  political 
eiiois,  and  materially  hurt  the  national  felicity \ 
that  I  have  undertaken  this  recital,  which  faith¬ 
fully  exhibits  the  addons  and  the  prejudices  of 
our  brave,  but  deluded  anceftors. 

Alas!  how  mad  is  that  abominable  zeal, 
jealous  of  fome  particular  mode  of  worfhip,  at¬ 
tacking  the  refradory  with  fire  and  fword, 
fowing  divifion  in  the  Gate  and  difcord  among 
families  !  And  what  facnlegious  piety  is  that 
which  tramples  humanity  under  foot  and  makes 
a  crime  even  of  compafiion !  Can  a  man  the 
mod  hodile  to  pnilolophy  ever  look  on  Francis  I. 
as  leligious,  who  caufed  the  proteftants  to  bq 
burnt  in  Paris,  while  he  fupported  them  in 

Germany 


Germany,  kept  them  in  pay,  and  figned  trea¬ 
ties  with  them  ?  But  the  moft  abfurd  incon¬ 


gruities  are  the  faireft  features  which  charac- 


terize  fanaticism. 

Let  us  then  exhibit  vile  and  defpicable  fuper- 
ftition  in  its  true  colours!  This  is  the  only 
way  to  preferve  man  from  the  numerous  errors- 
into  which  he  is  ever  apt  to  relapfe  from  his 
propenfion  to  make  heaven  lpeak,  and  to  mingle 
the  moft  atrocious  paffions,  hatred,  ambition, 
and  revenge,  with  the  fublime  and  pure  views 
of  religion,  calm  and  eompaffionate  by  its  na- 

ture. 

Thus  fan  o'  the  enlightened  and  elegant  Lu- 
•cretius  near  two  thoufand  years  ago 


Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terns  opprefla  gravi  tub  leligione. 

Quae  caput  a  coeli  regiombus  oftendebat, 
Horribili  fuper  afpeftu  mortalibus  inftans ; 
Primum  Grains  homo  mortaleis  tollere  contra 
Eft  oculos  aufus,  pnmufque  obfiftere  contra : 
Qjaem  nec  fama  Deum,  nec  fulmina,  ncq 
minitanti 

Murmure  compreffit  coelum. — - 


Lib.  I.  63, 


Notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  philofophl- 
cal  Epicurus,  the  monfter  has  again  made  its 
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appearance  in  feveral  ages.  He  delights  in  the 
thick  darknefs  of  barbarifm  ;  he  dreads  the 
imalleft  ray  of  light,  which  he  would  be  happy 
to  exclude.  There  is  realon  to  apprehend  that 
he  Trill  reigns  triumphant  in  fome  parts  of 
iiurope.  Hoes  not  he  at  this  moment  rear  his 
hideous  head  in  Spain,  and  endeavour  to  re-efla- 
bnfh  there  the  iniernal  throne  of  the  holy  in- 
quifition  ?  Has  he  not  oppofed  in  Poland  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  And 
nave  not  the  refractory  priefts  been  the  moil 
ardent  and  moft  impxacable  enemies  of  the 
flench  conftitution  ?  PJave  they  not  given 
the  appellation  of  impious  Jign  to  the  national 
cockade  which  is  deftined  to  pervade  the  uni- 
verfe  ?  7  he  philosopher  fhould  always  (land 

fentinel,  with  the  naked  fword  in  his  hand,  to 
watch  the  approaches  and  attempts  of  this 
moniler,  to  purfue  and  pierce  him,  and  to 
plunge  into  his  laceiated  bowels  the  fleel  which 
he  dreads  and  which  he  bites  with  foaming 
rage.  No  repofe,  no  truce:  the  extent  of 
part  evils,  the  deep  wounds  inflided  upon  hu¬ 
manity  and  not  yet  healed,  the  influence  which 
defpicable  and  defpifed  ideas  have  had  and 
flill  have  on  many  fovereigns  of  Europe,  the 
fort  of  yoke  which  they  wear  with  trembling, 
«?nd  dare  not  fhake  ofF  by  reafon  of  the  ancient 
§  frenzy 
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frenzy  with  which  the  monfter  ftruck  the 
whole  earth  ;  all  thefe  confutations  Ihould  in¬ 
duce  the  writer  to  lift  the  club  aloft  m  the 
air,  and  difcharge  redoubled  blows  upon  fanati- 
cifm,  which  in  our  own  days  only  refumes  the 
lan^uase  of  heaven  to  deceive  and  oppreis  man- 

*  £>  O 

kind. 

As,  after  one  fhock  of  an  earthquake,  it 
ufually  happens  that  others  follow,  fo  to  the 
the  commotion  of  men’s  minds  in  the  league 
fucceeded  a  kind  of  fecond  league,  the  fronde. 
That  civil  war  bore  a  ridiculous  character,  it 
mull:  be  allowed,  but  it  wanted  not  a  fort  of 
energy  ;  and  if  it  was  not  in  every  refped  ra¬ 
tional,  it  was  very  prolific  in  difcourfes  that 
contained  many  juft  ideas,  and  teemed  to  pie- 
pare  for  a  greater  and  more  fuccefsful  ex- 

plofion. 

The  arrefting  of  a  prefident  and  of  a  coun- 
fellor  of  the  parliament  excited  a  general  re¬ 
volt.  Jokes  were  pafled,  it  is  true,  but  ftill 
the  people  were  in  arms ;  and  why  thould  we 
judge  only  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  ftruggle  ? 
This  war,  becaufe  unimportant  in  its  confe- 
quences  and  confined  to  a  narrow  territory, 
gave  occafion  to  raillery,  fo  congenial  to  French¬ 
men.  The  parliament  neverthelefs  pafled  de¬ 
crees  which  amounted  to  a  real  declaration  of 

war 
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Iw  again#  the  throne  and  again#  defpotifm. 
A  bifhop  was  declared  generaliffimo;  this  was 
whimfical,  but  it  was  energetic :  the  counter- 
poife  of  arbitrary  power  might  have  been  then 
eftabliflied,  Twelve  hundred  barriers  erefted 
in  a  city  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours,  behind 
which  the  tovvnfmen  fired,  might  intimidate 
the  conit,  and  ferve  as  a  prefage  of  what  the 
Parifians  would  one  day  perform  when  they 
ihould  take  the  Baftille  in  two  hours.  The 
Jrondeurs  had  at  their  head  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
roit,  grand fon  of  Henry  IV.  the  coadjutor, 
whofe  counfels  were  furely  not  moderate,  the 
prince  of  Conti,  and  the  marfhal  Turenne: 
this  looked  not,  I  Iliould  think,  like  a  riot,  as 
M.  Gail  lard  terms  it.  Hiftorians  and  biographers 
have  been  fhoit-fighted  in  ridiculing  that  war; 
for  the  revolt  of  the  capital  might  have  fpread 

muen  farther,  and  the  hour  of  revolution  might 
then  have  ftruck. 

1  ne  people  had  a  real  motive  :  they  oppofed 
the  pecuniary  edifts  fent  to  parliament  and  the 
detention  of  two  of  its  members  whom  it  be¬ 
came  necefiary  to  liberate.  This  civil  war, 
under  a  king  who  was  a  minor,  might  have 
turfied  out  very  ferious.  It  firopt  of  itfelf;  but 
I  cannot  find  in  it  that  contemptible  character 
with  which  hiitoriaus  have  wifhed  to  imprefs  it,  ' 

3  We 
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We  are  apt  to  judge  from  events.  The  obh 
ferver  who  places  himfelf  again  in  the  true 
point  of  view,  beholds  the  fafts  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent  light.  I  lee  Louis  XIV.  obliged  to  By 
his  capital:  if  at  this  juncture,  Conde  had  been 
againft  him,  what  would  have  happened  > 
Conde  did  not  brave  the  throne  till  feveral  years 
after.  Imagine  Conde  to  be  then  what  he  be¬ 
came  in  the  fequel,  and  judge  of  the  come- 
quence* 

Laftly,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  ftyled  the  king 
of  the  market-halls ,  a  name  which  implies  much 
in  many  circumftances,  might  have  kindled 
and  propagated  the  fedition  and  converted  it 
into  an  infurredtion.  The  parliament  proceeded 
openly  againft  the  minifter,  pafled  adts  againft 
him,  banifhed  him,  and  fet  a  puce  on  his 

head. 

Conde  afterwards  wilhed,  as  may  be  faid,  to 
have  a  tafte  of  civil  war;  and  enteied  into  a 
league  with  the  Spaniards.  Obierve  likewite 
that  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  gave 
orders  to  fire  the  cannon  of  the  Baftille  upon 
the  royal  army.  The  king  of  Spain  created 
Conde  generahfiimo,  It  was  Turenne  that 
faved  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  and  chance 
had  a  great  fhare  in  the  fide  he  took.  If  Conde 
and  Turenne  had  not  ranged  themfelves  on  op- 
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pofite  Tides,  if  thefe  generals  had  united  their 
fkill,  the  war  would  have  produced  'great  and 
decifive  confequences.  It  was  during  the  fame 
time,  that  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  not 
juridically  but  very  politically,  loft  his  head  on 
a  fcaffold,  for  betraying  his  people  and  his  oaths. 
The  principles  of  fedition  and  revolt  in  the  two 
nations  hau  a  very  different  iflue  :  the  fronde 
difappeared  and  all  the  confpirators  vanifhed, 
while  the  alliance  of  Cromwell  was  courted  on 
all  fides,  and  Mazarin  made  a  treaty  with  him. 

Although  Mazarin  returned  to  Paris  as  in 
triumph,  the  object  of  this  civil  war  was  to 
fhake  arbitrary  power.  But  the  volcano,  richly 
fed  with  combuftibles  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  was  not  deftined 
to  make  its  great  and  fuccefsful  explofion,  till 
the  14th  of  July  1789.  Every  thing  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  (wallow  up  that  defpotic  Coloflus 
which  oppreffed  and  debafed  the  nation,  but 
which  fatal  circumftances  had  always  preferved 
from  the  ftroke  of  the  avenging  thunder  that 
it  had  provoked  for  five  hundred  years.  Happy 
the  man  who  has  feen  the  flame  of  the  volcano 
and  the  tempeft  which  has  overwhelmed  the 
throne  of  delpotifm  !  He  was  born  a  fubjedt 
and  even  a  Have ;  he  will  fall  to  deep  in  th§ 
tomb  fatisfied  and  free. 

dialogue 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  HENRY  AND  SULLY. 

HENRY. 

COME,  my  dear  Rofny,  let  us  have  a  pri¬ 
vate  converfation — They  will  hardly  believe  me 
to  be  a  catholic.  They  periift  in  faying  that  I 
can  be  abfolved  only  by  the  pope,  and  confe— 
quently  reign  only  by  his  lufterance. 

SULLY. 

Sire,  the  way  to  render  vain  all  the  Thunders 
of  the  Vatican  is  to  conquer:  then  you  will 
eafily  obtain  your  abfolution.  But  if  you  are 
not  victorious,  you  will  remain  for  ever  excom¬ 
municated. 

HENRY. 

I  Ihould  already  have  vanquifhed  ;  but  I  love 
my  city  of  Paris ;  it  is  my  eldeft  child.  I  am 
delirous  of  preferving  it  in  all  its  fplendor.  It 
would  have  been  necefiary  to  lay  it  in  wafte 
with  fire  and  fword  *.  The  chiefs  of  the  league 
and  the  Spaniards  have  fo  little  compaflion  on 
the  poor  Parifians !  They  are  their  tyrants;  but 
I,  who  am  their  father  and  their  king,  cannot 

*  He  had  no  fuch  intention,  the  good  king  !  No  prince  of 
the  blood,  no  man  of  the  court  durft  make  him  the  propor¬ 
tion,  or  deceive  him  on  that  head* 


behold 
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behold  thole  calamities  without  being  grieved  to 
the  heart.  I  have  done  every  thing  to  find  a 
remedy  for  them  ;  nay  I  have  got  by  heart  and 
can  repeat  the  catechifm  *  which  they  have 
given  me. 

SULLY. 

.  A  .  ,  I 

You  have  done  wifely,  Sire ;  the  theologians 
are  not  to  be  otherwife  appeafed.  Believe  me, 
tire  action  moft  agreeable  to  God  will  always  be 
to  fpare  the  blood  of  men,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
evils  which  they  endure,  whether  from  blind- 
nefs,  or  from  obftinacy. 

l 

HENRY. 

But  would  there  not  have  been  more  heroifni 
and  firmnefs  in  fupporting  the  proteftant  doc¬ 
trine,  and  in  railing  it  with  me  to  the  throne, 
thus  giving  to  my  fubjeds  a  religion  fimpler, 

ptnei,  and  better  calculated  to  deftrov  the  nil- 

* 

merous  and  incredible  abufes  of  the  facerdotai 

authority  ? 

* 

I  he  ai  Jibifhop  of  Sources  made  him  fevcral  times  recite 
his  catechifm  ;  they  impofed  on  him  the  perfonal  obligation  to 
bear  ma/s  every  day ,  a  cuftom  conflantly  followed  by  his  luccef- 
iers,  to  attend  the  Jacraments  four  times  in  the  year ,  and  to  recall 
the  Jefuits.  T.  his  laid  article  is  remarkable.  The  catholic  muff 
look  on  Henry  as  hypocritical,  the  calvinifb  as  ungrateful,  the 

courtier  as  covetous :  the  philofopher  regards  him  in  none  of 
thefe  lights. 

SULLY* 


4 
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SULLY# 

If  this  could  have  been  effected  without  rilfc- 

your  crown,  without  plunging  France  into 
endlefs  war,  it  would  have  been  very  advantage¬ 
ous  for  the  flate  to  receive  from  you  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  its  felicity  and  of  its  grandeur,  and  to 
deftroy  the  bud  of  the  fatal  difcords  fent  to  us 
from  Rome.  Rut  it  is  evidently  requifite  firft 
to  fubdue  the  capital,  that  you  may  afterwards 
drive  your  enemies  from  the  centre  of  the  king** 
dom  to  the  frontiers, 

HENRY. 

This  abjuration  has  cofl  my  heart  a  violent 
ftruggle. 

sully. 

It  was  neceflary — -It  was  muifpenfable  to  my 
entry  into  Paris. 

HENRY. 

You  were  the  fir  ft  who  advifed  me  to  go  to 
mafs,  and  yet  you  remain  a  proteftant, 

SULLY. 

It  becomes  me  fo  to  do.  They  hated  your 
religion  and  not  your  perfon  ;  it  was  requifite. 
that  you  fhould  become  a  catholic.  Rut  with 
regard  to  me,  I  was  free  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  law  of  my  fathers. 

HENRY. 

I  have  more  than  once  reproached  rtiyfelf 

with 
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with  weaknefs ;  and  only  derive  confolation 
from  the  idea  that  my  converfion  will  re-efta- 

blifh  peace.  Alas  !  what  Ihould  not  be  facri- 
ficed  to  this  great  intereft  ? 

SULLY. 

The  minds  of  men  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
a  happy  change— No  remorfe,  Sire  !  Kings 
ihould  be  above  particular  feds,  and  attach 
themfelves  only  to  that  religion  which,  com- 
pofed  of  pure  elements,  emanates  from  the  bread 
of  the  divinity,  of  which  they  are  the  images 
here  below,  when  they  are  enlightened,  firm, 
and  beneficent :  they  ought  to  be  fuperior  to 
thofe  fuperftitious  practices  which  abafe  reafon, 
degrade  the  people,  and  take  away  their  energy 
and  their  virtues.  It  belongs  to  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  by  degrees  for  their  fubjeds  a  rational  wor- 
fhip,  worthy  of  man,  and  to  qualh,  either  by 
contempt  or  by  an  attentive  prudence,  thofe 
miferable  quarrels  which  have  lo  often  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood.  Thus  it  is,  that  fublime 
and  provident  lawgivers  become  the  benefadors 
of  the  human  race. 

HENRY. 

Would  to  God  that  I  could  appear  in  that  cha- 
rader,  and  could  condud  this  age  to  truth  !  But 
bred  in  a  religion  which  has  reftored  to  human 
reafon  a  part  of  its  liberty,  1  am  conftrained  to 
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# 

go  backwards  ;  dragged  along  by  the  barbarifm 
which  furrounds  me  on  ail  tides,  I  am  obliged  to 
embrace  a  mode  ot  vvorfhip  full  of  IhocKing  ab- 
furditres.  Alas  !  what  will  become  of  my  good 
intentions  in  favour  of  mankind  ? 

SULLY. 

You  will  do  much  good  by  feeming  to  yield 
to  the  torrent  which  cannot  be  refitted.  You 
ou°-ht  firtt  to  attend  to  what  is  moft  urgent,  and 
overthrow  the  fanaticifm  that  butchers  your 
fttbjecls  before  your  eyes.  Give  it  the  fignal 
which  it  requires  to  appeafe  its  rage ;  touch  the 
altar  where  it  will  fall  vanquifhed  and  difarmed; 
and  take  away  its  dagger  and  its  torch— One 
mafs  heard  will  chain  the  monfter  down,  and 
prevent  the  effufion  of  blood  :  hear  that  mafs, 
and  confider  this  nation,  fometimes  mad,  and 
fometimes  furious,  like  a  nation  of  children  that 
mutt  be  kept  in  order  by  the  illufions  they  are 

fond  of. 

HENRY,  with  affection. 

Do  thou,  my  dear  Rofny,  whom  nothing 
urges  to  this  facrifice,  do  thou  remain  faithfully 
attached  to  the  reformed  religion.  The  weight 
of  thy  name,  thy  virtues,  and  thy  manly  probity, 
render  thee  head  of  a  party  which  I  can  no 
longer  favour  too  openly,  but  which  will  al~ 
Vol.  II.  B  b  ways 

•  ti 
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ways  retain  my  heart  and  affections :  not  that  it 
is  free  from  the  filth  which  it  has  contracted  by 
its  vicinity  to  popery ;  but  it  will  fhake  off  the 
remains  of  its  vile  fu perditions,  and  focn  we 
fhall  fee  a  religion  arife  which  the  dignity  of 
human  reafon  may  avow  before  the  face  of  the 
divinity. 

SULLY. 

Prince !  if  I  am  able  to  penetrate  into  futurity, 
and  can  forefee  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind, 
the  idol  of  Rome  muff  fall  by  degrees ;  abufes  and 
knowledge  will  one  day  conduCt  France  to  the 
proteftant  communion  ;  and  proteftantifm  itfelf, 
having  purified  its  worfhip,  will  at  laft  exhibit 
to  the  univerfe  the  true  wcrfhippers  of  God  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth.  Then,  freed  from  a  ridi¬ 
culous  and  difgraceful  mixture  of  tenets,  fhe 
will  rife  pure  and  refplendent,  and  lift  up  her 
head  to  heaven.  She  will  capitivate  with  eafe 
all  firm  minds  and  virtuous  hearts,  w'ho  will 
cheriffi  her  chafle  and  noble  attractions ;  they 
who  revolted  at  the  degrading  and  injurious 
ideas  under  which  divines  dared  to  reprefent  the 
Creator  of  the  univerfe  and  the  auguft  Father  of 
mankind, 

HENRY. 

Happy  the  prince  who  fliall  prefide  at  that 
epoch ?  and  who  fliall  be  affifted  in  the  mighty 

change 

D 


change  by  national  wiidom  •'  as  much  as  I  have 
been  thwarted  by  madnels  and  fanaticilm  ! 

SULLY. 


One  of  votir  defeendants,  Sire,  one  of  thofe 
vigorous  and  exalted  louls  tnat  Providence  keeps 
in  referve,  who  are  paffionately  bent  on  doing 
o-ood,  who  conceive,  refolve  on,  and  achieve 
great  enterprises,  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  tyrants  who  fill  men’s  minds  with  myfti- 
cal  chimeras,  and  whofe  idle  opulence  faps  the 
force  of  the  Hate.  France,  then  delivered  from 
the  fecret  principle  of  its  deflru&ion,  will  re¬ 
fume  its  luftre  and  renown. 


HENRY. 

May  he  perform  what  I  am  not  differed  to 
attempt  amidft  fo  many  fierce  fpirits,  doting 
upon  their  fervitude!  This  kingdom,  degraded 
by  its  fatal  union  with  Rome,  will  not  recover 
the  ilatural  afeendant  which  it  ought  to  have 
over  all  its  neighbours  till  it  (hall  have  adopted 
the  urgent  reform  that  fhall  proferibe  at  once  the 
immenfe  and  annual  tribute  paid  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  the  fcandalous  celibacy  of  the  priefts, 
that  ufelefs  army  of  cenobites,  and  all  thofe  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  ridiculous  chains  which  attack  alike 
the  privileges-of  the  man  and  of  the  citizen. 

*  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  remember  that  here  I  only 
reprint  word  for  word  what  1  published  in  1782. 

B  b  2 


SULLY. 
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SULLY. 

Time  and  reafon  will  realize  the  generous 
emotions  of  your  heart — Believe  me  your  chil¬ 
dren,  recolledting  you,  will  reftore  to  man  that 
freedom  which  the  atrocity  of  barbarous  ages 
has  ravifhed  from  him ;  and  the  imaginary 
power  of  Rome,  reduced  to  its  juft  level,  will 
no  longer  provoke  any  thing  but  the  fmile  of 
the  fage. 

HENRY. 

I  accept  the  omen,  my  dear  Rofny;  but  will 
not  my  friends  fay  that  I  have  given  way  to  in- 
tereft,  and  to  the  delire  of  reigning;  ? 

1  O  O 

SULLY. 

You  would  have  been  culpable,  when  the 
veffel  of  the  ftate  was  alfailed  by  fo  furious  a 
tempeft,  not  to  have  put  your  hand  to  the  helm. 
It  was  your  part  alone  to  fave  it.  Reftorer  of 
France,  no,  they  will  never  call:  upon  you  that 
reproach.  They  are  fenfible  that  the  firft  duty 
of  a  king  is  to  provide  for  the  repofe  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  he  is  not  a  hypocrite  for  putting  fana- 
ticifm  off  its  lcent : — My  dear  mafter,  is  it  not 
the  fame  God  that  we  adore,  the  God  who 
commands  us  to  love  mankind  and  to  do  for  them 
all  the  good  in  our  power  ? — It  is  the  fame 
gofpel,  that  is,  the  fame  fyftem  of  morality 
which  you  acknowledge  as  the  rule  of  prac- 
6  tice. 


/ 
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tice. — The  reft,  Sire,  is  a  vain  difpute  about 
words. 


HENRY. 

% 

'  Undoubtedly,  my  dear  Rofny ;  and  thofe  who 
adore  the  lame  (hod,  who  follow  the  fublimc 
morality  of  the  gofpel,  ought  at  laft  to  unite, 
embrace,  and  regard  each  other  as  brethren. — 
Are  they  not  fo  indeed,  fince  they  agree  on  the 
fame  duties,  and  honour  the  fame  virtues  ?  - 

SULLY. 

A  worfhip  fo  rational,  fo  fimple,  fo  pure, 
would  fhock  too  much  the  ambition  and  pride 
of  the  catholic  priefts,  who  have  loaded  religion 
with  extraneous  monftrofities.  They  have  need 
of  bewildering  the  mind  of  man  in  the  dark  con- 
fufion  of  their  dogmas  and  their  myfteries. 

HENRY. 

How  anxioufly  do  my  wilhes  anticipate  the 
day  when  France  fhall  be  enlightened,  when  the 
fpirit  of  perfecution  fhall  ceafe,  when,  for  want 
of  difputants,  the  fantaftic  food  of  thefe  Ihame- 
ful  quarrels  fhall  fail !  In  the  mean  time  be 
allured,  my  dear  Rofny,  that,  faithful  to  my 
principles  as  much  as  I  can  without  rekindling 
divifions  and  difcords,  I  fhall  eftablilh  toleration 
in  my  dominions :  this  alone  conftitutes  the 
glory  and  the  force  of  empires. 

B  b  3  SULLY. 
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► 

SULLY. 

1  hat  conduct,  Sire,  is  a  duty  recommended 
by  humanity,  by  wifdom,  by  gratitude,  and 
even  by  policy. 

HENRY. 

Ati  !  my  dear  P.ofny ,  I  never  fpeak  my 
thou gh ls  aloud  on  theie  fubjccts  unlels  with 
you  who  ought  more  than  myfelf  to  deteft 
fanaticifm  r  How  often  have  I  leen  the  knife 
lifted  again  ft  my  bread: !  I  have  ever  before  mine 
eyes  the  bleeding  and  lacerated  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Coligny  *,  whofe  virtues  and  probity 
could  not  fave  him  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
catholics.  They  wiil  kill  me,  my  friend,  they 
will  kill  me:  but  no  matter;  I  with  to  hold 
both  religions  in  my  hand,  and  1  will  equally 

protect  thofe,  to  my  laft  breath,  from  whom  I 
have  been  obliged  to  part  +. 

SULLY. 

*  Coligny  was  the  only  man  qualified  to  eftablifh  in  France 
a  free  conllitution.  His  virtue  was  firm,  while  that  of  others 
yielded  to  circumftances.  The  poignard  of  the  aflaffins  on  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged  into  his  tomb  the  moft  o-e- 
nerous  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  L’Hopital  was 
more  attached  to  the  throne  than  to  the  people. 

t  Henry  IV.  ilTued  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  revoked 
by  the  rigid  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.  The  condition  of  the 
protefhnts  was  fettled  in  France ;  they  were  fatished  and  tran¬ 
quil,  and  this  edid  was  at  once  the  work  of  his  wifdom,  of  his 
gratitude,  of  his  attachment,  and  of  his  toleration.  What 
need  had  the  bhiideft  fanaticifm  to  deflroy  that  monument  of 

concord  ? 
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SULLY. 

A£t  and  proceed  always  under  the  eye  of  uou, 
and  you  need  never  fear  men. 

HENRY. 

Yes,  I  fubmit  entirely  to  providence.  (Jfter 
a  paufe.)  I  require,  to  make  my  people  happy, 
a  man  poflefled  of  your  knowledge  and  of  your 
firmnel's  ;  for  there  are  many  criminals  to  vvitn- 
ftand— Know  you  the  term  of  my  wiflies,  the 
defired  object  of  my  labours  ?  It  is,  my  friend, 
that  every  hufbandman,  even  tne  meanefl  pea* 

m/ 

fant,  (hall  every  Sunday  have  a  hen  for  his  pot . 
From  that  iource,  my  friend,  all  is  deiiv^d, 
joy,  health,  force,  population,  and  the  bleffings 
which  are  fent  up  to  heaven  and  fall  afteiwaids 
upon  the  heads  of  kings  —  Believe  me,  I  have 
your  maxims  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart. 

SULLY. 

Generous  prince,  may  you  always  have  the 
courage  to  do  good 5  fur  tins  is  a  very  duucult 
talk  amidft  thofe  rapacious  men,  thofe  haughty 

concord?  The  deep  wound  indicted  on  our  country  is  not 
vet  healed.  Alas  !  how  wretched  then  is  the  conllitution  of 
our  government,  that  a  fingle  man,  mifled  or  intoxicated 
with  pride,  could  create  in  the  kingdom  fuch  long  and  ahnoft 
Incurable  evils!  Why  (hould  an  unjuft  and  barbarous  com¬ 
mand  hill  bear  fway  after  him,  when  he  has  funk  into  the 
tomb,  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of  the  thinking  part  of  the 

patlon  ? 


B  b  4 
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courtiers,  who  regard  only  themfelves,  and  never 
the  people. 

henry. 

Never  conceal  the  truth  from  me,  my  dear 
Rolny.  ]  defire  it,  1  leek  it,  and  believe  my- 
felf  born  with  a  difpofition  to  liften  to  it. 

SULLY. 

I  w ill  prove  my  ablolute  devotion  to  you,  by 
never  dilguifing  any  thing  which  may  intereft 

your  glory  and  the  happinefs  of  your  people. 
(He  retires .) 

\ 

r  mamnvrnr^ „ 


THEOLOGIANS. 

MOST  theologians  have  feparated  what  the 
Author  of  nature  united,  and  out  of  one  religion 
have  made  a  thoufand.  It  was  the  fruit  of 
vaft  and  profound  reading  in  theological  works 
that  periuaded  the  illuflrious  Boerhaave,  that  re¬ 
ligion,  very  fimple  as  it  iffued  from  the  mouth 
of  God,  is  at  prefent  disfigured  by  vain,  or  rather 
vicious,  philofophical  fubtleties,  which  have 
occafioned  nothing  but  eternal  diflenfions  and 
the  fierceft  ot  animofities.  He  was  tempted  to 
hold  a  public  deputation  on  this  queftion  :  why 
chri/tianity ,  preached  formerly  by  ignorant  men ,  had 

made 
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made  fuch  vafl  progrefs,  and  now  makes  fo  little 
when  breached  by  the  learned 

I  ✓ 

If  1  may  be  allowed  to  inveftigate  the  reafons 
of  this  fad,  I  mult  refer  them  to  their  twided 
and  forced  explanations ;  to  the  boldnefs  of 
their  decifions,  which  are  often  founded  upon 
their  own  authority  only,  and  didated  by  pride 
or  intereft  ;  to  the  abfurd,  fabulous  doctrines, 
in  every  relpeCt  hofhle  to  realon  and  the  good 
of  fociety  ;  and  to  thofe  tenets  which  lu perdition 
has  mingled  with  the  pure  revelation  proceeding 
from  heaven.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the 
errors  of  a  great  many  ecclefiadics,  though 
very  learned,  have  much  injured  religion,  and 
checked  its  progrefs.  One  needs  only  open 
the  annals  of  the  church  to  be  in  a  manner  a 
witnefs  and  fpedator  of  their  bitter  and  obfcure 
difputes.  With  what  facility  do  they  pour 
upon  their  antagonifts  the  names  of  heretics 
and  of  fchifmatics?  Far  from  in  dm  ding  and 
edifying  chridians,  they  infpire  them  with 
a  horror  which  mud  in  fome  meafure  recoil 
upon  religion.  Wifhing  to  extend  the  empire 
of  certain  dogmas  which  they  forged  them- 
felves,  they  contraded  the  reign  of  that  morality 
ordained  by  God,  and  which  edablifhes  peace 
and  order  among  men.  Even  when  right  as  to 
the  fad,  they  were  wrong  in  the  form ;  and 

did 
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did  we  even  approve  their  judgments,  we  could 
not  neip  blaming  their  clamours,  their  abufive 
lepioaches,  and  their  violent  proceedings.  The 
ancients  placed  the  graces  in  the  train  of  wif- 

dom  ;  but  theologians  have  fubftituted  hatred, 
revenge,  and  the  dark  paffion  of  envy. 


ON  ASSIGNATS. 


i  O  metallic  tokens  nature  has  afhgned 
bounds ;  and  every  induftrious  nation  is  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  create  new  ones.  But  for  tokens , 
how  many  things  would  remain  unfold  ;  it  is 
eflentially  neceflary  to  pollfefs  that  which  (hall 
eftablifli  an  agreement  between  whatever  is  to 

be  fold,  and  the  token  by  which  the  merchandize 
is  to  be  obtained. 

Without  an  active  and  rapid  token  productive 
induftiy  cannot  exift,  fince  it  is  the  circulation 
alone  which  confhtutes  riches,  and  without  a 
multiplicity  of  changes  induftry  fills  to  the 
ground. 


Favour  then  fuch  a  circulation,  for  this  is 
the  aim  you  ought  to  have  in  view  :  and  when 
the  national  ailembly,  to  revive  productive  in- 
dufhy,  o iters  afiignats  on  diipofable  inheritances, 

1  .  how 
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tiow  happens  it  that  this  magnificent  fecurity 
does  not  fuffice  ?  What  other  value  can  be 
offered,  when  terror,  avarice,  and  a  want  of 
pat  riot  ifm,  caufethe  ipecie  to  difappeai  ?  \\  onld 
you  employ  force  to  bring  it  again  to  hgnt  ? 

It  enters  into  the  policy  ot  the  revolution  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  great  and  firm  refolve  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  vulgar  refource  that  muft  now  be 
reforted  to,  fince  all  the  movements  which  have 
produced  our  fecurity  have  been  extraordinary 
ones. 

Paper  money  has  been  often  found  to  obtain 
a  preference  over  gold  and  filver,  by  its  rapid 
movement,  and  by  favouring  the  circulation  iri 
a  prodigious  degree. 

Silver  has  a  value ,  and  for  that  very  reafon 
cannot  become  a  token  of  its  own  value:  every 
value  is  therefore  difplaced  and  fuperfluous. 
When  filver  is  given,  a  rude  truck  is  made 
after  the  manner  of  favages,  of  certain  ifknders 
who  employ  fi fines  as  pledges  of  exchange. 
The  perfection  of  a  poll  lived  (late  is  to  introduce 
tokens  without  value ,  to  introduce  them  with 
fecurity,  and  to  multiply  them  with  the  profu¬ 
sion  the  want  of  tokens  demands.  Now,  the 
whole  of  the  fpecie  is  infufficient  for  the 
quantity  of  labours  and  of  merchandizes ;  and  it 
is  not  the  labours  which  beget  tokens >  but  the 

tokens 
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tokens  which  beget  labours;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  hope ,  the  promife ,  which  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  morals  puts  every  thing  in  motion. 
Paper  of  every  defcription  labours  for  the  fu¬ 
ture;  and  even  though  it  Ihould  only  fave  the 
prejent  (puaiter  of  an  hour ,  fince  life  confifts  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  prelent,  it  would  be  infinitely  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Goid  and  filver  are  not  at  the  bottom  reprelen— 
tative  tokens  of  all  properties;  they  are  them- 
felves  very  real  properties ,  but  are  at  the  fame 
time  illufory  riches,  which,  if  too  much  accu¬ 
mulated,  would  become  entirely  ufelefs.  The 
inutility  of  gold  is  demonftrable,  fince  the 
chance  that  put  it  in  your  poflcffion  may  one 
day  de^riv  e  you  of  it:  by  ceafing  to  place  the 
rea/  again  ft  the  real ,  a  prodigious  fource  of  new 
riches  would  be  created,  leeinsr  that  a  bit  of 
paper  might  be  much  more  luccefsfully  bartered 
again  ft  the  fimple  faculty  of  obtaining  the  real 
at  will ;  and  we  fhould  at  length  be  diftin- 
guifhed  trotn  favages  by  this  political  work ,  a 
work  that  would  banifli  a  falfe  ufage,  and  pro¬ 
portion  the  abundance  of  tokens  to  the  extent 
of  the  need  a  nation  has  of  them. 

(five  activity  to  every  hand ,  and  riches  will 
fpring  up  :  multiply  exchanges  and  trucks,  no 
matter  with  what  token,  provided  it  be  ac¬ 
knowledged 


•  I 
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knowledged  by  the  whole  of  the  fociety,  and  it 
will  invariably  effed  a  real  payment  in  one  way 

or  another. 

In  America  certain  favages  employ  cacao- 
nuts  as  pledges  of  their  exchanges :  they  would 
do  better  to  eat  their  money,  and  circulate  from 
hand  to  hand  fmall  pebbles.  We  do  not  eat 
our  gold  and  filver  ;  but  elevated  opinions  are  fo 
different  from  current  opinions,  that  the  liches 
are  placed  in  the  pong  box, ,  while  they  merely 
refide  in  the  head,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  idea 
that  the  promiie  will  be  realized.  Credit  theie- 
fore  conftitutes  the  riches,  and  is  greater  than 


the  material  object. 

A  falfe  half-crown,  if  it  has  paffed  througa 
fix  hundred  hands,  has  abfolved  its  crime  in  the 
view  of  fociety  :  fince,  it  it  has  deceived  one 
man,  it  has  ferved  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
others,  who  have  enjoyed  the  phantom  ao  efiec~ 
tually  as  if  it  had  been  a  reality.  This  above 
the  comprehenfion  of  a  vulgar  mind,  whicn  is 
conftantly  defirous  to  deftroy  the  hen  for  her 
golden  eggs,  and  to  fee  the  fource  aim  depot  of 

the  metal. 

Multiply  money,  and  let  it  even  be  of  the 

bafeft  and  mod  defpicable  kind  :  fay  to  your 

labourers,  this  is  the  recompenfe  of  your  toils  ; 

and  thefe  labourers,  that  is  to  fay,  the  three 

and 
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and  !‘ai‘  fourths  of  your  population,  will  take 
3'our  money,  your  contemptible  money,  and  if  it 
circulates  for  one  fingle  clay,  it  will  circulate 
for  a  thou  fa  nd  years.  Such  is  the  bank  of 
in  gland :  confidence  is  repofed  in  a  monarch, 

-vou  VVI*^  not  repofe  the  fame  confidence  in 
a  nation.  With  the  foil  of  France  for  a  fe- 

cunty,  you  oppofe  ajignats ;  and,  notwith- 
anding,  the  fingle  word  credit  puts  in  mo- 
tion  incalculable  labours,  which  are  paid  for,  it 
JS  true,  fooner  or  later,  but  are  always  per¬ 
formed  in  advance.  Speak  to  me  after  this  of 
putting  yourfelves  in  the  power  of  thofe  who 
have  heaped  together  metals.  Riclres  are  wait¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  give  laws  to  you,  be¬ 
came  you  will  not  declare  that  you  will  difpenfe 
with  metallic  fpecie. 

And  whence  arifes  this  privilege  of  metal, 
which  is  to  be  exchanged  againft  every  fpecies 
propei  ty  !  Thefe  metals  are  not  amafled  but 
by  dint  of  time  and  labour;  and  the  fpecie  will 
never  be  fufficiently  abundant  to  enable  every 
man  to  be  employed,  and  every  merchantable 
article,  finding  one  who  covets  it,  to  meet  with 
a  bu_/  ei .  Conhdered  as  a  token ,  the  poverty  of 

fpecie  is  manifeft  :  confidered  as  riches ,  of  all 
riches  it  is  the  mold  abjurd. 

i  hroughout  the  extent  of  the  French  terri¬ 
tory 
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tory  there  are  thoufands  of  things  to  fell  which 
do '  not  fell  :  and  in  every  part  we  meet  with 
day  labourers  who  oiler  to  fell  their  laoom  .  for 
want  of  tokens  every  thing  languifhes.  Create 
thefe,  do  not  be  afraid  to  mUltiffy  them,  and 
you  will  m  the  event  fee  tiiem  pour  theinfelves 
over  the  becaufe  there  tne  fa r ft  materials 


are. 

Without  an 
tokens ,  millions 
to  be  made  will 


abundant  diftribution  of  new 
of  bargains  which  can  and  ought 

O 

not  be  made,  and  thoufands  of 


men  will  remain  without  employment  :  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  undertakings  will  be  pui.  a  ftop 
to,  thofe  who  poffeis  will  not  enjoy  what  they 
have,  and  thofe  who  might  enjoy  without  pof- 
fe fling,  will  difturb  fociety  for  want  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Let  the  tokens  of  riches  be  precifely  what 
they  ought  to  b Jirnple  tokens:  thofe  wiio  con¬ 
fide  in  cold  and  lilver  alone,  aie  fava^ts  c*nd 
nothing  better.  Allow  thefe  tokens  to  circu¬ 
late  and  vou  will  conftantly  lee  them  find  a 
level  with  the  necefiities  of  the  nation.  1  he 
true  token  of  property  is  not  gold,  but  paper  ; 
it  is  not  a  truck ,  to  be  employed  as  it  is  in  the 
deferts  of  America',  but  a  promt fe ,  a  title  given 
to  a  member  of  the  iociety  which  alfures  him 

that  he  will  one  day  obtain  fuch  a  value. 

Affi  gnats 
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„  Affignats  are  terrifying  to  thofe  alone  who 
fee  fociety  in  one  unique  or  tranfitory  point  of 
view to  thofe  who  do  not  perceive  in  the 
circulation  a  remedy  for  every  political  evil. 
Movement,  movement  is  needed  !  it  matters 
not  what  the  tlimulus  be,  multiply  the  token , 
and  if  the  leaf  of  paper,  the  parchment,  the  bit 
of  leather  ril'es  one  farthing  above  its  intrmfic 
value,  the  ftate  is  laved.  Trull  to  this  token, 
and  let  it  be  paper ;  be  careful  even  that  it  lhali 
be  nothing  elle.  Shun  the  real  value ;  for,  let 
me  repeat  it  to  you,  it  is  a  promifc ;  you  muff 
receive  it  or  rejecl  it,  there  is  no  medium. 
This  papei  Supported  by  iimple  hope,  has  an 
advantage  over  gold  ;  but  as  we  are  far  above 
this  fimple  hope,  it  will  become  a  real  and 

true  payment  of  eveiy  value,  from  the  greateft 
to  the  fmalleft. 

Montefquieu  has  obferved  :  46  all  goes  well 
when  money  fo  perfectly  reprefents  things,  that 
the  things  may  be  had  as  foon  as  the  money 
is  poflcffed,  and  when  things  fo  well  reprefent 
money,  that  the  money  may  be  had  as  foon  as 
the  things  are  poffefied.” 

Draw  without  apprehenfion  the  boldeft  con- 
fequences  from  this  fine  truth,  the  newell:  and 
moft  important  to  be  found  in  his  book.  Ac¬ 
knowledge  with  Montefquieu  the  terrible  and 

uncertain 
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Uncertain  domination  of  metals,  and  the  abfolute 
want  of  tokens:  to  the  word  fpecie  fubftitute 
the  word  paper  ;  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  end, 
and  will  anfwer  it  much  better;  it  will  be 
twenty  times  more  fupple  and  more  aflrve,  and 
will  vivify  the  cold  and  ftagnant  parts  of  the 
kinsdcm.  Poiilhed  fociety  will  not  attain  its 
full  perfedtion,  until  the  abundance  of  tokens 
fhall  have  eftablifhed  no  difference  between  buy¬ 
ing  and  Jelling ,  that  is  to  fay,  until  the  nation 
fhall  be  as  prompt  as  the  action.  With  her 
two  milliards  of  affignats,  how  very  diftant  is 
France  ftill  from  this  point  ? 

The  wifhes  of  enlightened  men  will  not  be 
accomplilhed  on  this  head,  until  human  pre¬ 
judices  fnall  have  been  fubaued.  How  is  the 
mafs  of  fociety  to  be  perfuaded  that  their  idol 
deceives  them  \  Accuftomed  to  metals ,  they 
will  only  be  reconciled  to  paper  when  it  ad¬ 
vances  the  interelt  of  opulence  and  avarice: 
they  do  not  perceive  that  to  give  a  new  life  to 
an  empire,  it  is  neceffary  not  only  to  multiply 
the  token,  but  to  raife  it  alfo  to  the  height  of 
all  the  moveable  and  territorial  property.  They 
feem  to  feel  for  the  people,  and  to  dread  on 
their  account  the  good  effedt  it  will  produce  on 
perfons  in  affluent  circumftances :  but  where, 
unlels  in  affiznats ,  is  the  token  to  be  found  that 
Von.  11.  C  c  will 
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will  tree  the  ground  from  its  fterility,  and  in- 
duftry  from  its  ftagnation  ?  Where  the  token 
that  will  replace  the  eclipfed  fpecie  ;  that  will 
create  riches  by  the  fimple  movement  of  circu¬ 
lation  ;  that  will  decompoJe  the  terrifying  mafs 
of  accumulated  merchandize  ;  and,  giving  anew 

7  7  o  o 

confidence  to  the  ftate  creditors,  that  will  at 
once  iatisfy  j ufiice  and  public  intereft? 

“  Allow  me  motion,”  laid  Defcartes,  “  and 
I  will  create  a  world.”  Give  me,  I  fay,  an 
abundant  token ,  and  France  will  be  laved. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  with 
onions  ;  and  oak  leaves  alone  will  fuffice  to  re- 
eftablilh  public  affairs,  provided  there  is  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  nation  and  firmnefs  in  the  govern- 
ment.  If  a  mine  of  gold  or  filver  were  to  be 
difcovered  in  France,  France  would  be  loll ;  by 
gold  Spain  has  been  undone. 

If  the  token  is  multiplicable,  there  is  a  ftill 
flronger  reafon  why  it  ought  to  be  divifible  : 
it  is  the  indigent  clafs  that  has  the  greateft  need 

O 

of  this  token,  feeing  that  it  pofl'elles  no  credit 
in  it  fell',  but  borrows  one  from  the  Fate.  The 
ftate  anfwers  for  ail  thofe  who  cannot  make  the 
Imalleft  advance,  which  it  makes  for  them, 
communicating  to  them  all  its  force.  Out  of 
nothing,  nothing  can  be  made,  and  the  flighteft 
burthen  requires  a  lever :  the  token,  whatever 
.8  -  its 
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its  value  may  be,  is  the  leaven  thrown  into  the 
pafte  ;  it  difappears,  but  imparts  its  fubftantial 
quality.  So  a  multitude  of  men  do  nothing,  and 
can  do  nothing,  becaufe  with  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  pafte  they  have  not  an  atom  of  leaven. 

Tyrants  have  always  contrived  to  derive  a 
great  advantage  from  national  credit,  but  have 

o  o 

applied  it  to  their  infatiable  cupidity,  and  made 
it 'the  inftrument  of  much  mifchief.  If  as 
much  had  been  attempted  for  the  fplendor  of 
the  hate,  as  has  been  done  to  accomplifh  its 
overthrow,  France,  the  mi  ft  refs  of  the  fineft; 
productions  of  Europe,  and  excluftvely  fo  of  fe- 
veral  of  them,  would  in  commercial  matters 
have  invariably  given  the  law  to  the  furround- 
ingnations;  fince  the  nation  that  has  need  of 
the  mofi  effential  productions  is  always  tri- 

As  a  flumbering  property  fpecie  is  nothing  ; 
when  it  is  active  it  is  every  thing.  Wherever 
any  good  and  ufeful  aim  is  to  be  accomplijfhed, 
if  the  fpecie  or  the  token  he  needed,  the  thing 
remains  to  be  done  :  but  I  have  already  proved 
that  the  ideal  token  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
material  token. 

Two  milliards  of  afii  gnats  have  a  terrific  af- 
pe£t ;  but  they  are  to  be  diffufed  over  an  irn- 
menfe  and  poor  population  :  they  are  a  vaft  re- 

Cc  2  l'ervoir 
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fervoir  which  is  about  to  feparate  into  a  million 
of  Imall  ftreams,  and  thefc  again  are  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  arts,  in  commerce,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  in  agriculture.  This  capital,  which  the 
nation  appears  to  lend,  will  be  again  poured  into 
the  national  treafury,  the  people  returning  with 
the  one  hand  what  they  fhall  have  received  with 
the  other. 

* 

Even  although  affignats  fhould  beflow  on  a 
flate  merely  a  momentary  ftrength  with  which 
it  lliould  triumph  interiorly  over  its  enemies, 
this  firft  iflue  might  be  confidered  as  a  vidtory, 
feeing  that  it  is  important  to  give  to  the  wheels 
of  the  new  and  fuperb  machinery  their  full 
fcope:  the  motion  being  once  imprefled,  the 
machine  will  move  by  its  own  weight,  and  bv 
the  general  intereft.  Then  will  the  enemies  of 
the  confiitution,  themfelves  hurried  on,  aban¬ 
don  their  romantic  ideas ;  and  the  ancient  idol 
of  defpotilm,  (tripped  of  its  laft  golden  fringes, 
will  have  no  longer  either  prielts  or  adorers. 
The  foil  of  France,  a  fine  foil  open  on  every  fide 
to  cultivation,  is  the  power  which  will  receive 
the  incenfe,  and  be  cherifhed  ;  while  the  (laves 
who  fought  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  will 
fearch  after  it  in  the  entrails  of  the  common 
mother.  The  national  afTembly  will  thus  imi¬ 
tate  the  father  who  addreffed  his  children  :  dig 
3  the 
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the  garden,  my  font ,  you  will  there  find  a  Uea~ 
Jure.  But  the  garden  is  not  to  be  broken  up 
without  a  ploughing  inftrument ;  and  affignats 
are  the  foie  and  great  means  of  cultivation  and 

fecundity. 

This  fragment  was  compofed  and  pub¬ 
lished  two  months  before  the  firft  emiffion  of 
affignats  in  France,  and  when  it  was  in  contem- 
plation  to  iifue  them  to  the  amount  of  two  mil¬ 
liards  of  livres.  The  meafure  then  experienced 
a  Strenuous  oppofition ;  and  the  author  flatters 
himfelf  that  by  this  effort  of  his  the  public  were 
reconciled  to  the  expedient. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY. 

Gentlemen,  February  1 1,  1790. 

WHEN  in  your  wifdorn  you  decreed  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs,  you  wilhed  to  crufii  a  def- 
potifm  the  moft  debating  and  raoft  dangerous  of 
all,  which  hung  upon  the  mind  and  dcprefled 
the  flight  of  human  genius,  and  which  ftrove  to 
extinorufh  all  public  knowledge.  You  were  fen- 
fible  that  if  it  was  important  for  nations  to  im¬ 
prove  continually  their  internal  organization,  to 
enlighten  their  legiflators,  their  adminiftrarcrs, 

C  c  3  and 
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cind  dnectors  of*  eveiy  kind  1  and  it  whs  of  no  lcis 
moment  to  ereft  a  tribunal  which  might  be  at 
once  the  greateft  reftraint  upon  the  enemies  of 
the  country,  the  fit  ft  chaftifement  of  eftablifhed 
tyrants.  This  adtive  fentinel  roufed  the  people 
at  the  very  moment  it  was  intended  to  load  them 


witii  letters  ;  he  it  was  that  prepared  and  ac- 
complifhed  the  revolution. 

What  is  it  that  really  creates  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  ?  The  liberty  of  the  prefs.  This  is  the 
iource  of  the  great  political  truths  upon  which 
depends  the  fate  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  without  which  fervitude  and  oppreffion  alone 


would  go  unpunifhed. 

i  ou  have  recognized,  Gentlemen,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  belong  to  man,  if  thought  belonged 
not  to  him  ;  that  to  deny  him  the  power  of 
ipeech  was  to  annihilate  the  freedom  of  thought* 
that  there  was  no  medium  between  the  rioht  of 
fpeaking  and  that  of  writing  ;  and  that,  the  in- 
duftry  of  man  having  invented  the  prefs,  it  was 
his  organ  which  acced  wherever  his  thought  was 


entitled  to  act. 


The  enemies  of  the  revolution  tremble  at  fee¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  organ  of  the 
public  opinion  which  difp  eu  fes  glory  or  fhame, 

eftablifhed  in  the  two  worlds.  ri  hev  would  fain 

✓ 

interrupt  that  communication  of  the  ideas  which 
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is  the  beginning  of  iocial  felicity  :  it  is  to  til*, 
intcreft  of  the  republic  that  the  wicked  iliould 
be  known,  and  this  they  fear.  By  whom  would 
the  faults  or  crimes  of  governments  be  now  pu- 
nifhed,  if  not  by  that  moral  adtion  which,  giving 
to  obfcure  offences  an  avenging  notoriety,  trans¬ 
forms  a  bold  denunciation  into  an  add  truly 

civic. 

God  has  willed  that  there  fhould  exift  on  caith 
a  thing  luperior  to  legiflators,  to  the  laws  theni” 
felves,  a  thing  to  which  every  kind  of  power 
owes  the  homage  of  fubmiffion  and  relpecl .  - 
it  is  the  information  of  the  public,  and  its  organ 
is  a  free  prefs.  Alas  !  that  gift  of  the  divinity, 
that  great  benefit  of  the  legiflation,  is  on  the 
point  of  being  deftroyed- — and  by  whom  ?  by 

the  judges  of  the  L,hulelct . 

If  the  prefs  be  a  moral  action,  why  do  not 
our  adverfaries  oppofe  to  it  a  moral  adtion : 
Have  ever  the  enemies  of  the  conftitution  been 
laid  under  any  conftraint  ?  Are  they  not  pei- 
mitted  to  reply  to  every  thing  if  they  can  ? 
Mas  their  glaring  averlion  to  public  liberty  been 
otherwife  combated  than  by  the  ftyle  of  com¬ 
panion  ?  There  is  no  diftindtion  between 
citizen  and  citizen  ;  conftitutional  toleration  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  civil  and  political  opinions.  You 
have  not  allowed  fanaticifm,  banifhed  from  our 

C  c  4  altars, 
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aitars,  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of 
country.  The  partizans  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  have  enjoyed  an  unbounded  freedom  of 
the  prefs,  and  have  heaped  up  accufations  and 
abufive  reproaches  upon  the  friends  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  without  the  latter  having  ever  deigned 
to  complain.  0 

By  what  wayward  difjpofition  have  the  judges 
of  the  Chat e let,  in  prefence  of  a  mild  and  to¬ 
lerating  legiflature  which  abhors  equally  the 
perlecutions  of  Hate  and  of  religion,  been  in¬ 
duced  to  lerve  none  but  defpotic  minifters ;  and 
why  have  they  liftened  only  to  their  agents,  and 
mamfefled  a  difpofition  to  ftrike  the  friends  of 
the  conftitution  alone  ?  Why  have  they  not 
left  the  public,  that  fupreme  cenfor,  to  judge  of 
the  errors  and  immorality  of  authors  ?  Why  ? 
It  is  becaufe,  enemies  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
of  nations,  they  wilh  at  prefent  to  ftifle  all 
patriotic  writers,  only  that  they  may  crufh  the 
human  race  with  impunity  under  the  weight  of 
arbitrary  power® 

Individual  liberty  being  extinguifned,  the 
Chute  let  has  fnatched  the  mod:  odious  weapon  of 
tyrannic  Iway,  the  fureft  to  intimidate  a  whole 
people,  by  having  the  air  of  punifhing  only  a 
ievv.  It  is  the  public  liberty  that  is  menaced,  it 
L  the  legiflature  itfelf,  for  the  fentences  of  the 

judges 
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judges  of  the  Ch&telst  fhamefully  contradict  the 
law  ;  their  abfurd  fentences  comprife  all  the 
excefles  of  the  molt  dreadful  ariftocracy,  and,  to 
crown  their  audacity,  the  Chalelet  would  fain 
perfuade  us  that  it  reftrains  the  prefs  only  for 
the  intereft  of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

To  regulate  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  is  to 
annihilate  it  :  to  write  is  a  moral  aft  ;  it  muft 
be  unlimited,  or  it  muft  not  exift.  Determine 
then  the  limits  of  time  and  of  lpace,  if  you  would 
give  bounds  to  thought.  Eftabliih  an  inquin- 
tion  rather  than  create  refpon Ability.  Yes  ! 
an  inquifition  would  be  preferable,  for  one 
either  braves  it  or  is  filent ;  but  refponfibility 
opens  an  immenfe  field  for  conftraint,  violence, 
and  tyranny.  How  mince  a  truth,  how  fay 
that  a  thing  is  and  is  not,  how  foften  the  hide¬ 
ous  colours  of  vice  ?  There  is  no  term  to  li¬ 
berty  when  the  public  fafety  is  concerned ; 
and  the  flavery  of  thought  becomes  more  fhame- 
ful  than  its  total  abfence.  To  deprive  ideas  of 
their  independence,  is  entirely  to  eclipfe  the  hu¬ 
man  mind;  becaufe  its  flight  can  only  be  mea- 
fured  by  its  energy,  its  virtue,  and  its  gran¬ 
deur. 

If  a  man  is  born  to  have  an  influence  upon 
fociety,  who  will  dare  to  reprefs  a  prolific  idea  ! 
an  idea  which  may  in  an  infant  decompound 
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our  calamitous  and  erroneous  notions,  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  us  a  truth  ufeful  to  mankind !  Deny  Pro¬ 
vidence,  if  you  believe  not  that  it  has  always  in 
ffore  fome  few  men  of  genius  who  fuddenly 
inundate  the  globe  with  a  new  flood  of  know¬ 
ledge,  defcending  with  an  accumulating  pro- 
greftion  from  age  to  age. 

The  entire  liberty  of  the  prefs,  or  its  annihila¬ 
tion  !  This  is  our  requeft;  for  thought  being 
infinite,  the  invifible  chain  of  ideas  cannot  be 
divided  ;  and  the  power  which  tranfmits  them, 
being  equally  unlimited,  can  fuffer  no  con- 
itraint. 

What  would  refponfibility  become?  The 
perfidious  dagger  of  defpotilm,  claiming  the 
appellation  of  the  fword  of  juflice  ;  and  foou 
this  dagger  would  aflaflinate  patriotifm. 

The  pretext  afiumed  for  murdering  the  con- 
{litution  is  to  call  out  a  libel  !  At  this  vasrue 
word  one  would  fuppofe  it  neceffary  to  fhut 
out  truth,  to  obliterate  the  art  of  printing,  to 
efface  the  (hifting  pidture  of  the  human  mind, 
which  by  turns  reprefents  different  things,  and 
to  extinguifh  in  man  the  capacity  of  difcerning 
between  good  and  evil.  Then  would  men  be 
automata,  and  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of  laws. 
But  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  libel;  it  is  a 
phantom  which  impofes  upon  a  timorous  ima¬ 
gination. 
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<d  nation.  If  the  compofition  contains  fome 
truths,  it  cannot  be  a  libel  ;  and  if  it  be  a  heap 
of  falfehoods,  let  it  be  deteded,  and  it  will 
fink  into  contempt.  Behdes,  are  there  vivid 
colours  in  the  univerfe  without  fixong  con- 
.  trails  ?  Every  thing  here  below  mud  endure 
oppofition  and  contention  ;  and  virtue  in  my 
opinion  is  only  real,  when  it  has  maintained  an 
obftinate  conteft.  A  thought  is  not  an  action, 
and  tribunals  can  only  reftrain  actions :  if  my 
fellow  citizen  adopt  my  thoughts,  it  is  only 
from  a  conviction  of  their  juftnefs  and  pro¬ 
priety  ;  for  1  do  not  force  his  choice  or  ad¬ 
herence.  My  thoughts  are  nothing  if  nobody 
adopt  them  ;  if  my  thoughts  are  formed  to 
overturn  a  great  abufe,  that  abufe  will  not  fall 
till  my  equals  have  perceived  the  danger  of  it. 
The  exercife  of  my  mind  is  natural,  and  con- 
fequently  lawful  ;  it  is  this  that  modifies  the 
univerfe  :  but  unlefs  generally  adopted,  what 
would  it  become  ?  I  fpeak  to  intelligent  beings 
like  myfelf,  and  if  their  conceptions  do  not  tally 
with  mine,  I  have  been  mifiaken  ;  if  our  no¬ 
tions  agree,  I  no  longer  ad,  it  is  the  general 
body,  and  that  prohibitive  law  would  then 
wither  the  nerves  of  adivity  and  confidence. 
You  wifh  man  to  ad,  and  you  forbid  him  to 
think  ;  annihilate  all  liberty,  annihilate  man  ; 

there 
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there  is  no  medium  between  {laves  or  mere 
machines,  and  citizens  perfectly  free. 

Need  I  repeat  here  that  thought  is  no  more 
contained  in  a  book  than  heat  is  in  fire  or  cold 
in  ice;  it  is  the  reader  that  creates  the  idea, 
ana  it  hio.  idea  be  not  in  concord  with  yours, 
the  Lock  is  nothing  but  black  upon  white. 
Phus  fall  to  the  ground  all  foqlifii  accufations, 
an  fen i clefs  afiejtions  ;  thus  the  negative  de¬ 
ploys  the  affirmative  ;  and  thus,  in  the  torrent 
oi  opinions,  whatever  is  falfe  finks,  and  truth 
alone  floats  upon  the  furface.  There  is  no  libel 
when  an  anlvver  is  not  prohibited;  Patriotifm 
may  and  ought  to  have  its  enthufiafis;  it  is  a 
reaction  againft  the  overflowing  of  anti- patriotic 
cues.  Although  enthufiafm  fhould  give  birth 
to  a  new  world,  the  love  or  its  country  would 
excufe  fuch  extravagances  ;  and  fince  the  days 
of  Plato,  thofe  who  dream  of  the  great  changes 
that  may  be  effected  by  thefe  three  fundamental 
points,  nature,  liberty,  and  equilibrium,  only 
view  m  anticipation  the  revolutions  which  time 
will  infallibly  bring  about  upon  the  earth. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  there  exift  no 
criminal  writings  ;  but  thefe  criminal  writings 
are  fuch  as  contain  treafon  againft  the  nation  ; 
they  alone  provoke  the  public  vengeance. 
When  an  individual  attempts  to  be  ftronger 

than 
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than  the  whole  mafs  of  the  nation,  when  he 
contemns  the  authority  of  the  legiflator,  he  is 
fubjeft  to  the  tribunal,  which  ought  to  punifh 
the  crimes  of  national  treafon ;  but  where 

m 

exifts  this  tribunal,  or  where  ought  it  to 
exift  ? 

Enlightened  Europe,  and  men  of  letters  in 
particular,  are  not  recovered  from  their  furprife 
at  feeing  the  national  affembly  create  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  tribunal,  which  may  combine  with 
the  enemies  of  the  reprefentative  body  to  fub- 
due  and  annihilate  it.  The  crime  of  treafon 
againft  the  nation  appears  in  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  of  the  C hate  let,  and  all  France  accufes 
them.  The  minifterial  rage  is  abfolute  mad- 
nefs,  and  inflames  thefe  iniquitous  judges. 
Thus  among  the  Romans,  the  Decemvirs,  who 
afpired  to  tyranny,  took  no  care  to  follow  the 
fpirit  of  the  republic  ;  and  was  not  their  criminal 
intention  fully  unmalked  ?  The  judges  of  the 
C hate  let,  in  attacking  patriotic  writers,  make  a 
guilty  eflay  of  the  means  of  diffolving  the  re¬ 
prefentative  body  of  a  fovereign  nation;  they 
employ  the  moft  odious  means  to  bring  it  down 
to  its  former  debafement.  But  the  national 
affembly  will  not  fuller  the  faireft  attribute  of 
fovereignty  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  the  judges 
of  the  Chdtelet :  that  tribunal  would  be  a  prin¬ 
ciple 
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ciple  of  divificn  which  might  difiolve  the  ftate, 
and  France  would  exhibit  only  a  fantaftic  go¬ 
vernment,  if  the  national  affembly  fliould  diveft 
it felf  of  the  power  of  judging  all  crimes  of  na- 
tional  treafon. 

I  accufe  the  judges  of  the  Chdtelet  of  the 
crime  or  treafon  againft  the  nation,  and  appeal 
to  the  confhtuent  power  to  have  them  cafhiered. 
i  he  confhtuent  power  emanates  from  the  na- 
tion  ;  the  confhtuent  power  mu  ft  either  be 
denied  or  admitted  without  referve  ;  and  where 
can  it  be,  ii  it  refde  not  in  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  nation  ?  The  confhtuent  power  is  foie; 
the  other  powers  are  produced  by  it  :  it  equals, 
it  furpaffes  all  the  other  wills  ;  and  ought  to  ac- 
complifh  the  fpeeay  abrogation  of  the  Chdtelet , 
becaule  the  national  liberty  is  more  in  danger  at 
this  moment  than  when  the  foldiers  of  defpotifm 
furrounded  the  capital,  fince  the  atrocity  of  the 
plot  excited  an  infurre&ion,  and  fince  the  fword 
may  be  oppofed  to  fire.  But  in  the  prefen t  cafe, 
it  is  inconceivable  how  a  national  decree  could 
have  been  given  up  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Chdtelet .  This  guilty  tranfa&ion  proves 
the  infidious  dexterity  of  the  enemies  of  the  re¬ 
volution.  But  hear  what  Tacitus  addreffes  to 
all  nations  who  imagine  themfelves  free  w'hen 
they  have  made  laws,  and  yet  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  abandon  the  execution  of  them  too  blindly 
to  impure  hands. 

Plus  toga  quam  enfe  tyrannus  feipfum  fervabit. 

Wh  eii  one  nation  is  threatened  or  attacked 
by  another  nation,  what  does  it  do  ?  It  em¬ 
ploys  its  own  forces  to  repel  the  afiault.  If 
the  reprefentatives  of  a  nation,  affembled  to  give 
it  a  political  conftitution,  be  attacked  by  private 
political  bodies  or  by  powerful  perfons,  ought 
they  to  intruft  the  care  of  their  defence  and 
that  of  their  operations  to  others  than  them- 
felves  ?  Will  they  proceed  to  create  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  tribunal,  which  may  combine  with  the 
enemies  of  the  reprefentative  body  of  tne  nation 
to  fubdue  or  to  overturn  it  altogether? 

Is  not  all  derived  from  the  conftituent  power? 
It  is  an  incredible  miftake  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  not  to  defend 
itfelf  by  its  own  energy  againft  the  attacks  that 
may  he  made  upon  it,  and  to  take  other  mea- 
fures  of  refinance  than  what  the  nation  takes  or 
would  take  when  it  is  or  fhould  be  attacked. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  national  aflembly 
(hould  create  a  tribunal  againft  the  criminals 
who  inful t  the  refpeft  which  is  its  due:  ought 
not  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  to  conduct 
themfelves  as  the  nation  would  do  in  cafe  of  at¬ 
tack  ?  It  would  retain  its  defence  in  its  own 
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bands ;  it  would  charge  a  feleft  number  of  its 
members  to  inquire  into  the  offence,  and  to  make 
a  report  according  to  which  it  would  judge.  To 
call  another  power  to  its  aid,  is  not  this  unbe¬ 
coming  its  fovereignty  ?  And  who  ought  to 
judge  the  crimes  of  national  treafon,  if  not  the 
reprelented  nation  ? 

The  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  have  already 
afled  in  conformity  to  this  principle  upon  feve- 
ral  occasions ;  among  others  in  the  cafe  of  Tou¬ 
lon,  of  the  provoft  of  Marfeilles,  of  the  court  of 
vacation  of  the  parliaments  at  Rennes,  of  Metz, 
and  of  Bordeaux.  Why  then  has  the  national 
affembly  bellowed  on  a  particular  tribunal,  out 
of  its  own  body,  the  cognizance  of  offences 
againft  its  political  life  and  againft  its  decrees  ? 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  national  af- 
fembly  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  rights 
which  the  nation  has  conferred  upon  it ;  they 
can  be  thole  only  which  itfelf  would  have  exer- 
cifed,  if  it  had  not  recurred  to  reprefentation. 

As  the  nation  would  have  chofen  a  portion  of 
its  members  to  inquire  into  the  offences  againft 
its  majeliy  and  to  report  the  evidence,  that  it 
might  pafs  impartial  fentence  ;  fo  the  reprefen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nation  ought  to  charge  a  part  of 
their  number  with  the  bufinefs  of  taking  in¬ 
formation  and  of  reporting  the  refult  to  na¬ 
tional 
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txonal  alTembly,  that  it  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  penalties  fuitable  to  the  crimes  of  na- 
tional  treaiom 

It  is  falfe  reafoning,  to  fay  that  the  nation  or 
its  reprefentatives  cannot  have  the  right  of  exer- 
ciiing  the  judicial  power,  and  that  this  would 
be  to  a£l  both  as  judge  and  as  party.  Not  only 
ought  the  nation  or  its  reprelentatives  to  referve 
to  themfelves  the  cognizance  of  crimes  againft 
the  national  majefty,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
former  cannot  heftow  this  power  on  any  other 
tribunal  without  the  greateft  danger.  Neither 
the  aflembled  nation,  nor  its  reprefentatives,  un- 
queftionably  can  exercife  the  fupreme  executive 
power  which  is  conferred  upon  the  king,  nor 
the  judicial  power  in  its  details,  fuch  as  judging 
between  man  and  man  ;  but  when  the  matter 
relates  to  attacks  on  their  political  exigence  or 
on  the  conftitution,  the  nation  or  its  repre¬ 
fentatives  are  the  foie  judges,  and  the  executive 
power  cannot,  without  criminal  negleft,  difpenfe 
with  the  execution  of  the  fentences  pronounced 
by  the  nation  or  its  reprelentatives. 

Montefquieu  fays,  that  the  celebrated  Ma- 
chiavel  imputes  the  lofs  of  liberty  at  Florence 
to  the  people’s  not  judging  the  crimes  of  treafon 
committed  againft  them  in  a  body  as  at  Rome : 
there  were  judges  appointed  for  the  purpofe. 
Vol.  II.  D  d  I  conclude 
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I  conclude  then,  that  the  national  afiembly 
Should  decree,  as  a  conftitutive  article,  that  the 
legiflative  body  can  take  cognizance  of  and  judge 
the  crimes  of  national  treafon,  without  having 
the  power  of  transferring  the  charge  to  any  fpe- 
cial  tribunal. 


MORTMAINS. 

THE  ecclefiaftical  bodies  have  been  the  moft 
eager  to  affurae  the  odious  right  of  fervitude, 
and  to  give  it  an  unbounded  extenfion. 

Among  the  iubjedts  of  the  lame  monarch  the 
reparation  of  a  road  or  a  river  condemns  fome  to 
an  eternal  opprobrium,  and  degrades  them  to 
the  Condition  of  the  vileft  animals.  There  are 
Hill  Frenchmen,  who,  when  they  die  without 
pofterity,  cannot  tranfmit  to  the  next  akin  the 
land  their  labour  has  fertilized,  who  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  employ  their  own  tafte  in  the  choice 
of  a  confort,  and  who,  when  they  expatriate 
themfelves  to  enjoy  elfewhere  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity,  are  purfued  by  their  feigneurs ,  who, 
wherever  they  can  find  them,  feize  on  their 
property. 

I  he  entire  abolition  of  this  lad;  trace  of  the 

age? 
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ages  of  barbarity,  of  this  laft  crime  propagated 
by  the  nobility  even  while  they  were  heaping 
up  enjoyments  in  the  midft  of  the  liberty  of  the 
capital,  is  what  we  have  reafon  to  expedl  from 
the  reigning  monarch  ;  and  it  was  neceflary 
that  the  royal  authority  fhould  be  eftabliflied  in 
all  its  fplendour,  to  the  end  that  a  mod:  lingular 
contradiction  in  our  manners  might  be  aboliftied. 
On  one  hand,  we  fee  natives  of  France  the  flaves 
of  a  fief-holder  ;  and  on  the  other,  foreign  flaves 
who  become  free  the  moment  they  put  a  foot 
on  French  ground. 

The  people  have  thus  had  to  fupport  at  once 
the  feudal  dues,  and  the  royal  imports :  was  it 
portable  that  they  could  groan  under  a  more  de¬ 
cided  flavery  ?  and  if  a  griping  intendant  is  to 
replace  the  pofleflor  of  the  fief,  will  not  the  rural 
fervitude  be  the  fame  ? 

The  mortmains  will  not  feel  that  benevolent 
power  of  kings  which  can  enfranchife  the  flaves 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  until  feveral  very  burthen- 
fome  imports  (hall  have  been  taken  off :  it  is 
then  that  the  liberty  w^hich  has  been  reftored  to 
them  will  give  them  the  courage  entirely  to 
(hake  off  the  fhackles  of  misfortune. 

The  fyftem  of  mortmain,  whatever  may  have 
been  faid  to  the  contrary,  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  old  military  difcipline  :  the  term  itfelf 
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is  a  foleciim.  The  mainmortables  were  no  other 
than  J oldie  rs  fubjedled  to  c  apt  aim :  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  mortmain  is  therefore  a  claim,  fince  the 
political  conftitution  is  entirely  changed,  and 
fince  thole  who  have  profited  by  this  odious 
right  bring  to  the  ftate  none  of  the  advantages 
it  formerly  derived  from  them. 

The  pofitive  laws  of  nations  ought  frequently 
to  be  compofed  afrefh  after  the  natural  law  :  the 
maratime  law ,  for  inftance,  is  ftill  made  up  of 
odious  ufages,  worthy  of  the  ferocity  of  the  ages 
of  barbarity.  The  laws  on  which  the  higheft 
encomiums  are  beftowed,  are,  in  the  view  of  the 
philofopher,  no  other  than  fo  many  human  er¬ 
rors.  Whence  arifes  it  that  they  have  obtained 

» 

refpeft,  when  they  are  founded  either  on  a  long 
abufe  or  on  an  ignorance  of  what  would  be  bet¬ 
ter?  The  progrefs  we  have  made  in  knowledge 
mud  and  ought  to  effect  falutary  changes. 


OF  AN  INCOMMODIOUS  PRIDE. 

.  it 

AMONG  fovereigns  there  is  no  one  who, 
going  back  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  cannot 
count  a  fhepherd  in  the  number  of  his  an- 
ceftors  ;  nor  is  there  any  fhepherd  who,  having 
recourfe  to  the  fame  reckoning,  could  not  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  count  a  fovereign  or  a  lord  among  his, 
provided  fhepherds  were  as  fond  of  reckoning 
the  number  of  their  ariceftors  as  they  are  that  of 
their  fheep.  But  although  nature  ordains  that 
ail  men  (hall  be  born  equal,  civil  focieties  intro¬ 
duce  a  difference  among  them,  becaufe  there  is 
in  the  fir  ft  place  an  inequality  of  ftrength,  fer- 
vices,  merit,  and  fortune;  and  becaufe,  fe- 
condly,  public  liberty  is  in  reality  compofed  of 
fmall  facrifices  made  by  individual  liberty. 

We  will  therefore  admit  of  unequal  ranks, 
and  allow  fuch  a  man  to  occupy  the  higheft  fta- 
tion  he  can  in  his  own  imagination.  The  pride 

of  the  great  is  indeftruCtible,  and  ought  accord¬ 
ingly  to  be  tolerated  ;  but  let  it  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  ufeful  aims.  Nobility,  in  whatever  orna¬ 
ments  it  may  be  clad,  can  be  no  other  than  an 
accidental  quality,  fo  long  as  it  is  feparated  from 
virtue,  that  is  to  fay,  from  noble  and  perfonal 
acts. 


Birth  alone  can  give  no  claim  to  glory  ;  and 
when  an  idolatrous  worfhip  of  titles  is  lought 
by  thofe  who  poflefs  them,  it  fhould  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  nation,  to  appreciate  and  correCt  thefe 
exaggerated  pretentions  by  the  inftrudions  of 
its  philofophers  and  comic  poets,  and  to  punifh 
their  authors  by  difdain  and  the  influence  of 

1)  d  j  opinion. 
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opinion.  It  bcfidcs  belongs  to  education  to 
leflen  the  effedt  of  thefe  diftindtions,  which 
ceafe  to  be  humiliating  when  men  no  longer 
confent  to  be  humbled. 

i  ; 

A  firm  reaction  of  thought  is  well  calculated 
to  check  the  overweening  pride  of  thofe  who 
are  noble,  and  to  eafe  from  the  load  of  their 
envy  thofe  who  are  not  fo :  when  perfonal 
qualities  are  in  a  manner  fixed  in  a  nation,  they 
ueftioy  the  prejudices  which  have  beftowed  on 
birth,  unaccompanied  by  merit,  a  dazzlino- 
fplendour  to  which  it  cannot  be  entitled. 

It  therefore  depends  on  an  enlightened  nation 
to  mortify  and  fubdue  that  incommodious  pride 
of  the  nobles,  which  is  to  be  found  at  this  time- 
in  hereditary  monarchies  alone,  But  feeing 
that  the  Majefty  of  the  crown  abforbs  all  thefe 
little  grandeurs;  and  that  thefe  nobles,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  firtt  gentleman,  are  in  the 
fulleft  extent  of  the  term  fubjedts,  it  muff  fol-* 
low,  that  all  fubjedts  being  neceflarily  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  throne,  the  inordinate 
pride  of  the  nobles,  a  mania  revived  in  latter 
times,  ought  to  be  combated,  by  holding  out 
to  their  view  a  matter  under  whom  they  ceafe 
to  be  independent.  Thus  will  this  illufion,  not 
calculated  for  the  prefent  era,  be  deftroyed, 
whenever  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation 

3  fhall 
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fhall  ftep  forward,  and  point  the  well  directed 
fhaft  of  ridicule  at  that  jargon  of  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  and  quartering s,  which  is  merely  the  bafe 
counterfeit  of  real  grandeur  and  virtue.  1  he 
fpirit  of  philofophy  has  long  decompofed  thefe 
puerile  ablurdities,  which  the  vanity  of  courtiers 
and  the  indolence  of  courts  have  fo  miftakenly 
aimed  at  eftablifhing,  among  enlightened  men 
who  are  fuperior  to  fuch  prejudices. 


QF  THE  LAW  NOT  MADE  AND  NOT  LESS 

EXISTING. 

THE  law  is  the  rule  prefcribed  to  order 
and  to  forbid.  Notwithftanding  what  certain 
writers  have  maintained,  the  true  prototype  of 
every  law  is  the  natural  law,  a  deviation  from 
which  renders  either  of  them  vicious,  and  in 
the  event  detrimental.  But  the  natural  law  is 
in  its  application,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  ex- 
prefs  myl'elf,  a  law  not  yet  made ,  but  as  it  were 
merely  appreciated.  Political  fuperftitions,  {till 
more  execrable  than  religious  ones,  have  in¬ 
vented  a  kind  of  magical  words  and  circles,  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  which  we  are  threatened 
with  deftru&ion  :  the  foot,  however,  which 

I)  d  4  paffes 
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pafTes  them  finds  a  fure  and  folid  ground.  Tha 
enlightened  ffate  of  a  renovated  people  can  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  phantoms  ;  and  we  are  urged  on  all 

fides  to  approach  the  law  not  made ,  but  flill 
exifting.  ~ 

As  it  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  nation  to 
make  laws,  and  as  a  nation  has  neither  force 
nor  exiftence  unlefs  in  the  aggregate  of  all  its 
parts,  the  code  it  ought  to  form  fhould  be  vari-? 
able,  the  laws  being  at  the  bottom  nothin^ 
more  than  fo  many  remedies  perpetually  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  difeafes-  of  the  political  body  ; 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  combined  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  mod  matured  knowledge  of  the 
prefent  genius  of  the  nation  ;  and  whatever  is 
no  longer  analogous  to  this  ought  to  be  correft- 
ed  in  the  code. 

A  nation,  therefore,  can  never  be  bound  by 
its  primitive  inftitutions,  feeing  that  by  fuch  a 
tie,  the  very  luppolition  of  which  is  abfurd,  it 
would  forbid  itfelf  every  amelioration  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  government  abfolutely  de¬ 
pending  on  the  genius  of  the  people,  its  modifi¬ 
cations  ought  eternally  to  fpring  out  of  the  na-? 
tional  will ;  and  a  flate  can  never  become  a 
legitimate  affociation,  unlefs  when  each  in¬ 
dividual  obeys  voluntarily  and  wittingly  the 
laws  framed  by  all. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  a  nation  cannot  by  a  ridiculous  con¬ 
tract  bind  itfelf  to  defpotilm,  or  to  the  excef- 
five  and  unreafonable  opulence  of  a  fingle  in¬ 
dividual  ;  and  fuch  a  contract  is  for  a  ft,ill 
ftronger  realon  null  and  void  for  the  fucceedifig 
generation  :  a  weak  or  extravagant  nation  would 
otherwife  chain  its  profperity,  would  crown 
tyranny  and  its  coffers,  and  men  would  become 
merely  vile  fubfidiaries. 

Nations  ought  invariably  to  be  confidered  as 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  exiftence,  that  is  to 
fay,  as  making  a  daily  and  hourly  progrefs  from 
the  ftate  of  nature  to  the  ftate  of  civilization, 
compounding  and  recompounding  themfelves  in 
a  new  and  neceffary  way,  by  that  moral  power 
which  ought  unceafingly  to  act,  and  which 
forms  the  affociation  by  uniting  the  wifhes  of 
all. 

Th  is  is  the  reafon  why  every  nation  ought 
eternally  to  preferve  the  right  of  its  independ- 
ance,  which  belongs  to  the  aggregated  body. 
When  we  confider  the  deplorable  errors  of 
antiquity,  there  is  fo  much  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  greateft  fervice  a  nation  could  receive 
from  its  good  genius,  would  be  to  be  rendered 
abfolutely  forgetful  of  what  is  palled. 

It  is  certain  that  we  proceed  from  idea  to 
idea,  from  reflexion  to  reflexion  ;  and  the 

lcience 
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fcience  of  government  is  thus  freed  from  its 
abfurdities,  while  each  diplomatic  vifion,  and 
each  chimerical  terror  it  engenders  cannot  ftay 
the  progrefs  of  the  political  machine.  It  has 
already  been  clearly  evinced  that  man  can  have 
no  controul  over  his  pofterity,  becaufe  the 
rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  each  generation  ; 
and  for  a  Hill  ftronger  reafon  we  can  upon  no 
plea  impofe  on  ourfelves  reftraints  and  ties  that 
fatigue  ana  harais  us.  Policy  can  have  no 
Othei  lule  than  the  greateft  fum  of  liberty  and 
happinefs ;  and  having  a  pre-eminence  over 
every  thing,  it  can  only  be  controuled  by  what 
prudence  and  local  circumftances  may  com¬ 
mand  it  to  do.  It  ought  therefore  to  have 
conftantly  in  its  view  the  moral  condition  of 
man ;  and  neither  can  nor  ought  to  oppofe  any 
perfective  means  by  which  he  aims  at  eftablifh- 
ing  a  better  order  of  things.  Man,  unwittingly 
even,  has  a  tendency  towards  the  laws  which 
are  as  yet  not  made ,  but  reft  in  the  bofom  of 
nature  :  there  the  life  of  the  body  politic  re- 
pofes,  and  there  is  harboured  the  deftruition 
of  the  extravagant  and  chimerical  pride  by 

which  the  human  race  has  been  degraded  and 
baftardized. 

To  have  a  juft  comprehenfion  of  thefe  new 
truths,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  examine  the 


origin 
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origin  of  laws :  now  we  can  difcover  but  two 
kinds  of  laws,  the  laws  made  and  the  laws  not 

made . 

The  law  not  made  is  a  relation  which  one 
thins;  has  to  another,  which  is  independent  of 
the  things  themfelves,  and  which  exifted  be¬ 
fore  them.  Prior  to  the  exigence  of  a  line, 
there  was  a  law  which,  fuppofing  a  line,  ren¬ 
dered  it  produdlile,  and  wnich,  fuppofing  an- 
-  other  parallel  line,  had  fo  ordered  as  that  thefe 
two  lines  fhould  never  touch  or  meet,  even, 
were  they  to  be  lengthened  out  to  infinity* 
Before  the  Creator  formed  any  cne  individual, 
there  exifted  a  law  according  to  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  was  to  depend  on  him  from  whom  hq 
W,as  to  receive  being  and  lupport. 

Before  God  had  created  effences,  there  was  a 
law  according  to  which  of  two  equal  effences 
one  fhould  be  worth  as  much  as  the  other ;  the 
two  were  to  be  worth  the  two ,  the  man  woith 
the  man  :  confequently,  it  wras  already  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  individual  who  fhould  not  efteem 
every  other  individual  as  highly  as  he  fhould 
prize  himfelf,  would  contravene  this  law  not 
made ;  fuppofing  the  two  intelligent,  he  ought 
to  prize  the  two^  and,  failing  to  do  fo,  would 
fin  againft  the  above-mentioned  law. 

Prior  to  the  exiftence  of  a  fociety  of  intelli¬ 
gent 
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gent  men,  there  was  a  law  according  to  which. 
Inch  a  lociety  being  fuppofed,  each  individual 
compoling  it  could  neither  deceive,  tyrannize 
over,  nor  contemn  any  other,  becaufe  truth 
exifted  before  things,  becauie  art  is  pofferior  to 
things,  and  becaufe  deception,  fraud,  and  lying 
are  pofterior  to  aft. 

Before  men  exifled,  there  was  a  law  accord¬ 
ing  to  which,  the  luppofed  men  being  to  be 
created  equal  to  each  other,  they  could  obey 
their  own  conventions  alone.  In  the  fame  way 
alfo,  fuppofing  one  man  to  oblige  another,  this 
law  not  made  required  that  the  latter  fhould  be 
grateful  to  the  former,  and  that  ingratitude 
Ihould  be  punifhed,  as  diametrically  oppofite  to 
the  law  which  exifled  before  things,  that  is  to 
lay,  the  law  of  gratitude.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  Ihould  happen  that  one  man  Ihould  offend  an¬ 
other,  the  fame  law  required  that  he  Ihould  be 
punifhed  in  proportion  to  the  injury  and  naif- 
chief  he  had  done  to  that  other ;  and  this  pu- 
nilhment  had  for  its  objedt,  not  only  the  revenge 
due  to  him  who  received  the  injury,  but  alfo  the 
eftablifhing  of  an  example  to  thofe  by  whom  it 
Ihould  be  witnefled. 

This  law  not  made  is  in  itfelf  an  intrinfic  and 

I 

univerfal  juftice  which  comprehends  all  that  has 
been  created,  but  which  exifted  before  any  thing 


was 
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was  created.  This  invariable  and  eternal  law  is 
the  only  one  that  can  afford  us  juft  agreements, 
and  can  regulate  with  nicety  the  duties  and 
relations  of  each  individual  to  any  other  in¬ 
dividual. 

Man  was  vifibly  deftined  to  live  in  fociety 
with  man.  The  perfonal  paffions,  inherent  in 
all  men,  leading  each  individual  to  break  through 
the  bonds  of  fociety,  men,  by  way  of  reprefling 
thefe  abufes,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  make 
fuch  laws  as  fliould  give  force  to  the  laws  not 
made,  and  fliould  equally  bind  the  whole  of  the 
fociety  :  thefe  laws  were  denominated  the  right 
of  nations . 

But  as  this  univerfal  fociety  is  compofed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  particular  fccieties,  placed 
in  different  climates,  and  the  relations  of  which 
depend  on  the  different  fituations  of  nature  in 
which  they  are  found,  fome  of  them  being  fta- 
tioned  at  the  fea  fide,  others  in  forefls,  others  on 
mountains,  and  others  again  being  fufceptible  of 
various  commercial  intercourfes,  legiflators  have 
beftowed  different  laws  on  thefe  different  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  thefe  are  what  are  termed  civil  laws. 
But  as  man  might  alfo  often  forget  himfelf,  and 
might  ceafe  to  recollect  his  duties  towards  him- 
felf,  philofophers  have  contrived  what  are  called 
moral  laves . 


All 
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Ail  thefe  laws,  however,  whether  written, 
civil,  or  traditional,  are  no  other  than  fo  many 
means  contrived  to  facilitate  to  us  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  execution  of  the  laws  not  made. 
Thefe  may  properly  be  confidered  as  the  belt 
and  mold  fublime  laws,  becaufe  they  Ipnng  out 
of  the  natural  right ,  the  tranfgreffion  of  which 
is  the  mold  extenfive  and  mold  culdomary  caule 
of  the  phy Ideal  evils  that  opprefs  the  human 
race.  Men  collected  together  in  lociety  ought 
therefore  to  be  governed  by  the  natural  laws,  by 
the  laws  which  are  not  as  yet  made ,  but  which 
neverthelefs  exild ;  becaufe  thefe  alone  can  be 
piodudhve  of  the  politive  good  order  which  is 
mold  advantageous  to  men.  To  thefe  fovereio-n 
laws,  innituted  by  the  Supreme  Being,  all  men, 
and  all  human  powers,  ought  to  bend.  They 
are  immutable  and  irrefragable,  fince  man  has 
here  below  the  right  to  make  the  mold  he  can 
of  his  portion  of  liberty  :  this  fuperiority  of  his 
belongs  to  his  intelligence ;  he  has  received  it 
from  the  author  of  nature,  who  has  determined 
that  it  lhall  be  lo,  by  the  laws  of  equality  he  has 
eldablilhed  in  the  order  in  which  the  univerfe 
has  been  formed.  Now,  what  applies  to  moral 
alfo  applies  to  political  order  :  all  the  politive 
laws  injurious  to  fociety  ought  to  be  annulled, 
however  ldrenuoully  they  may  be  fupported,  be¬ 
caufe 
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caufe  we  are  here  to  exercife  our  reafon,  ex¬ 
tended  and  perfedted  by  the  ftudy  of  the  phyfical 
and  natural  laws. 

The  laws  not  mads  are  truly  deferving  of  our 
admiration,  and  ought  to  be  developed,  being  in 
themfelves  perfedlly  well  calculated  to  convey 
to  us  a  knowledge,  founded  on  evidence,  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  natural  laws,  and  forming  the 
rule  by  which  the  bed  government  is  fquared. 
Since  mifery,  complaints,  and  inteftine  commo¬ 
tions  are  the  unequivocal  effedts  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  laws,  we  ought  in  the  laws  not  made 
to  feek  the  tutelary  authority  the  protedlion  of 
which  fecures  the  natural  right  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  a  right  that  is  never  reftrained,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  fo,  fince  it  is  extended  in  proportion 
to  the  bed:  podible  laws  which  conftitute  the 
order  that  is  mod:  advantageous  to  all. 

i 

It  is  entirely  for  want  of  having  recurred  to 
thefe  laws  not  made  that  writers  have  formed 
ideas  fo  different  and  even  contradictory  on  the 
natural  right  of  man,  milleading  the  people  by 
an  endeavour  to  reconcile  things  that  can  never 
be  brought  to  meet.  By  adhering  conftantly  to 
terms,  they  have  unceafingly  confounded  the 

# 

fovereign  and  the  fovereignty  ;  and  hence  have 
arifen  all  the  errors  by  which  the  human  fpecies 

has 
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has  been  opprefled.  How  happens  it  that  th# 
periods  which  have  been  termed  the  ages  of 
ignorance,  have  been  thofe  in  which  the  wifeft 

governments  have  been  eftabliffied  !  It  is  be- 

'  % 

caufe  the  avidity  of  the  rich  had  not  yet  learned 
to  profit  by  the  wants  of  the  poor,  becaufe  the 

inequality  of  the  citizens  was  not  as  vet  an 

«/ 

obftacle  to  the  work  of  reafom 

The  firft  principle  of  every  government,  and 
of  every  doctrine  on  the  fcience  of  aovernin°ri 
ought  to  be  the  public  weal ;  and  this  as  well  as 
every  other  principle  muft  be  independent,  be¬ 
caufe  by  each  of  them  diftindtlv,  and  all  of 
them  collectively,  every  thing  is  to  be  regu¬ 
lated.  The  laws  eftablifhed  by  the  author  of 
nature  are  juft  and  perfect  in  the  general  plan, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  immutable  :  we 
have  for  fome  time  advanced  towards  them, 
but  more  ftill  remains  to  be  done,  for  they  are 
not  yet  made.  Has  not  man,  endowed  with 
intelligence,  the  prerogative  at  leaft  to  contem¬ 
plate  them,  waiting  until  they  (hall  be  realized? 
When  men  (hall  at  length  have  exhaufted  a 
multiplicity  of  errors,  and  all  the  evils  which 
are  the  refult  of  them,  they  will  feel  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  renouncing  the  greater  part  of  the 
made  laws,  and  of  recurring  to  thofe  that  are 

not 
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not  made,  as  the  only  ones  which  can  conftantly 
fecure  the  glory  and  trancjuilhty  of  the  human 
race.  Nature  herlelf  holds  out  to  them  the  in- 
vitatlon  ;  and  thele  unmade  laws  will  be  the 
imperious  ones  to  which  (he  will  force  them  to 
recur.  Then  will  mankind  be  feniible  of  all 
their  beauty  and  utility,  and  will  liften  to  the 
call  of  philofophy,  without  the  help  of  which 
all  legiflation  is  vain.  The  empire  of  the  laws 
of  humanity  has  been  milunderftood,  and  in¬ 
dividual  laws  have  been  fubhituted  in  their 
{lead  :  but  if  the  dignity  of  man  relides  in  the 
perfedliou  of  the  political  laws,  and  if  men, 
equally  provided  with  hands,  give  action  and 
energy  to  every  thing  on  this  earth,  the  talk  of 
political  regeneration  is  moll  affuredly  theirs. 
In  the  auguft  fandtuary  of  nature  they  will  leek 
the  laws  not  yet  made  :  they  will  call  thefe  to 
their  fuccour,  and  by  no  effort  of  refiftance  will 
their  publicity  be  defeated.  No,  rdplendent 
with  their  innate  beauty,  they  will  dazzle  the 
'view  of  each  enchanted  fpedtator,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  termination  of  the  miferies 
and  degradation  of  the  human  race. 
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FUNERAL  ORATION  ON  THE  CLERGY  OF 

FRANCE. 

MASTER  Clergy,  whofe  obfequies  we  now 
perform,  my  deareft  friends,  was  born  in  France 
in  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  of  indigent 
Italian  parents.  To  vex  him  you  had  only  to 
mention  his  primitive  origin  ;  and  he  would  blufli 
and  foam  with  rage.  The  duty  of  Mafter 
Clergy  was  to  teach  religion  in  France  by  the 
praftice  of  the  virtues  which  it  enjoins ;  his 
power  was  confined  to  things  fpiritual ;  but,  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  he  entertained  the 
ambition  of  extending  his  rights  and  his  power 
over  things  temporal . 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  cen¬ 
turies,  Mafter  Clergy  acquired  immenfe  wealth, 
increafed  his  power,  and  obtained  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  affairs  of  ftate.  Nothing  was  eafier  ; 
the  people,  crufhed  beneath  the  load  of  various 
calamities,  fought  a  refuge  with  him,  and  made 
rich  donations  to  purchafe  a  remiflion  of  their 
fins.  Mafter  Clergy  made  it  an  article  of  faith, 
that  valuable  prefents  to  the  church  opened  the 
gates  of  paradife  and  fhut  the  gates  of  hell. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Mafter  Clergy  mani- 
fefted  his  difcontent  againft  Charles  Martel,  who 
held  the  flothful  kings  of  France  under  his 
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tutelage :  Charles  had  made  free  with  fome  of 
his  pofleftions,  and  Mafter  Clergy,  who  was  not 
fond  of  lofing  his  acquilitions,  was  prodigal  of 
anathemas.  At  that  time  fome  of  the  laity  had 
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the  cure  of  parifhes. 

In  the  ninth  century,  Charlemagne  bitterly 
upbraided  Mafter  Clergy  with  his  paftion  for 
worldly  goods.  •  What !  faid  he  :  you  have  re¬ 
nounced  the  pomp  of  the  world,  and  yet  yoil 
feek  every  day  to  increafe  your  wealth  by  all 
forts  of  artifices ;  you  promife  paradife,  you 
threaten  hell,  you  employ  the  name  of  God,  and 
that  of  certain  faints,  to  ftrip  the  rich  and  the 
poor  who  have  the  fimplicity  to  fufFer  them- 
felves  to  be  over-reached ;  you  fee  plainly, 
Mafter  Clergy,  that  you  deprive  the  lawful 
heirs  of  their  property — if  this  continue,  my 
fubjects  will  loon  be  ruined.  My  paternal 
heart  is  wrung  while  it  thus  reproaches  you, 
and  I  therefore  hope  you  will  let  bounds  to 
your  immoderate  ambition.  Thefe  reproaches 
had  the  fame  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mafter 
Clergy  as  the  replies  which  overturned  his 
fophifms  had  upon  the  Abbe  Maury.  The 
ariftocrates  are  very  fenfible  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong,  but  they  never  mend.  Mafter 
Clergy  did  the  fame  :  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his 
fruitlefs  rage ;  and  foon  afterwards,  to  revenue 
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the  item  reprimand  of  Charlemagne,  he  re¬ 
volted  again  ft  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  againft 
the  perfon  of  the  fovereign. 

Louis  the  Debonnaire  took  it  into  his  head 
to  reform  the  manners  of  Mafter  Clergy,  but 
Mafter  Clergy  obliged  him  to  wear  the  robe  of 
penance,  and  found  perfons  to  execute  that  in- 
folent  and  ridiculous  farce ;  he  difpofed  of  the 
royal  fceptre,  and  proceeded  to  this  excefs  of 
audacity,  becaufe  Charles  the  Bald  had  had  the 
weaknefs  to  acknowledge  his  jurifdiftion. 

The  voluptuous  ignorance  of  Mafter  Clergy 
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in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries, 
was  fuch  that  he  could  not  fign  his  name,  or 
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if  he  did,  it  was  like  the  deceafed  Chriftopher 
de  Beaumont,  who  was  obliged  to  fpell  his  cleri- 
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cal  mandates.  An  author,  no  doubt  a  con¬ 
temporary,  pleafantly  attacks  this  clerical 
ignorance.  Otius  deditus  erat  (clerus)  gulce 
quam  glorice.  Otius  coliigebat  libras  quam  hbros  ; 
libentius  intuebatur  Mariam  quam  Marcum ,  male- 
bat  legere  in  Salome ne  quam  in  Salemone. 

Here  is  latin,  my  friends,  more  eafy  to  com¬ 
prehend  than  to  explain.  Notwithftanding  his 
ignorance,  Mafter  Clergy  knew  how  to  turn 
the  ftupidity  of  the  people  to  his  own  profit ; 
the  donations  multiplied.  There  was  at  this 
time  a  theological  war  to  fupport :  Mafter 

Clergy 
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Clergy  loved  theological  wars,  becaufe  he  could 
then  perplex  at  will  the  fmalleft  efforts  of  hu¬ 
man  reafon.  This  theological  war  gave  birth 

to  a  feel  called  JiercoroniJls . 

Mailer  Clergy,  plump  with  good  cheer, 
wifhed  to  taile  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  made  againft  his  concubinage;  but 
he  replied  triumphantly  that  they  might  leek 
angels  to  govern  the  church* 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Matter  Clergy  had 
fome  diiputes  with  the  monks,  who  having  in 
their  turns  acquired  a  ftrong  relifn  for  the 
fruits  of  the  people’s  credulity,  carried  oiT  from 
the  bifhops  fome  oblations  of  the  living  and  of 
the  dead.  Matter  Clergy  feared  much  left  thefe 
monks,  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  minds  of 
devotees,  fhould  take  it  into  their  head  to  feize 
upon  his  ring  and  his  crofier. 

It  was  in  this  age  that  Matter  Clergy  was 
fuddenly  captivated  with  martial  glory:  he 
fought,  in  the  crufades,  conquefts  ftiil  more 
temporal  than  fpiritual.  All  thofe  who  flocked 
to  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  obtained  the  full 
remiffion  of  their  fins,  and  the  lords  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  army  beyond  fea,  v.  ho  had  the 
happinefs  to  be  killed,  were  inftantly  admitted 
to  the  joys  of  paradife.  Hiftory  fpeaks  little  of 
the  deeds  and  achievements  of  Matter  Clergy 
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in  thefe  holy  wars,  but  it  reprefents  him  chan°- 
*  1  '  1  ^ 
nig  modes,  and  bedecked  with  precious  Hones  : 

he  wore  a  lhoulder-belt,  and  handfome  fpurs ; 
and  a  cutlafs,  ltudded  with  jewels,  hung  from 
his  gilded  girdle.  Mailer  Clergy  loved  a  little 
ex  pen  five  Ihow,  and  carried  that  dilpofition  to 
fuch  lengths,  that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  re¬ 
form  his  (tables;  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  horfes  ;  he  was  re- 
fli amed  from  hunting  and  hawking,  efpecially 
when  on  an  cpilcopal  vifitation  to  his  vicars. 
His  vicars  were  probably  richer  than  they  are 
now  with  their  portion  congrue  \  for  their  por¬ 
tion  congrue  would  hardly  have  been  fufficient 
to  furnilh  Mailer  Clergy  with  a  light  collation. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Mailer  Clergy  felt 
his  genius  begin  to  dawn  ;  he  lludied  at  the 
univerfity  ot  Pans.  Scholaltic  theology,  with 
its  train  of  dillin&ions  and  l'ubtleties,  was  then 
the  mailer- piece  of  fcience  ;  he  willed  his  in¬ 
tellects  in  difcuffions  equally  frivolous  and  la¬ 
borious;  and  he  encircled  himfelf  with  fantallic 
ideas  which  he  exchanged  for  others,  eager  to 
bellow  a  real  body  011  all  thefe  impalpable 
beings.  It  was  in  the  fame  century  that  Mailer 
Clergy  eftablilhed  a  tribunal  of  inquifition  which 

mailed  heretics  alive,  as  victims  pleafing  to  the 
Divinity, 
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In  the  fourteenth  century,  Philip  the  Fair  af- 
fembled  the  ftates-general  of  his  kingdom ;  the 
third  eftate  was  called  now  for  the  fir  ft  time, 
and  was  much  tickled  by  this  honour,  for  it  yet 
knew  not  that  itfelf  was  the  nation  :  this  in¬ 
formation  it  was  afterwards  to  receive  from 
philofophy  and  philofophers.  In  this  aflembly. 
Mailer  Clergy  began  to  fhuffle,  and  afterwards 
gave  very  equivocal  figns  of  adhefion.  In  the 
fame  century,  he  was  excluded  the  parliament, 
and  reduced  to  his  fpiritual  government  alone, 
which  greatly  humbled  his  worldly  pride. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Mafter  Clergy  was 
guilty  of  a  heinous  crime  ;  he  had  a  great  ftiare 
in  the  death  of  the  brave  Maid  of  Orleans,  that 
martyr  of  her  country  who  periflied  by  the  mod 
cruel  torments.  About  this  time  the  difputes 
between  the  nominalifts  and  the  realifts  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mafter  Clergy,  and,  fuitably  to 
his  rapacious  policy,  he  made  that  controverfy 
an  affair  of  religion  and  even  of  ftate. 

At  all  times,  Mafter  Clergy  had  a  ftrong  at¬ 
tachment  to  fire  and  faggot ;  he  more  than  once 
regaled  himfelf  with  the  fumes  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  men  burnt  for  a  theological  ar¬ 
gument.  Excommunication  was  always  with 
him  the  prelude  to  the  ftake. 

In  the  fixteenth  century,  a  great  diflenfion 
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having  arifen  among  the  inconceivable  retailers 
of  indulgences,  the  diforders  of  Mailer  Clergy, 
bis  fcandalous  pleafures,  and  his  haughty  domi¬ 
nation,  gave  birth  to  the  reforms  of  Luther  and 
alv  n.  Thefe  ^.eat  Icou  rges  of  the  infolence 
and  rapacity  of  Matter  Clergy  converted  into 
current  Ipecie  the  gold  and  filver  of  ' the 
churches,  burnt  the  archives,  and  uncloiftered 
the  monks  and  nuns.  But  while  Matter  Clergy 
was  fighting  theologically,  and  had  totally  neg¬ 
lected  morality  in  unintelligible  controverfies, 
the  good  Henry  IV.  tenderly  cenfured  him 
about  his  manner  of  inftruCting  the  people. 
Preach  by  your  good  examples,  faid  he;  let  the 
people  be  incited  to  goodnels  by  your  behaviour: 
1  would  with  all  my  heart  conform  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  you  preach,  but  furely  you  cannot  think 
that  I  am  ignorant  of  what  you  do. 

In  the  ieventeenth  century,  Matter  Clergy, 
who  had  been  intolerant  during  the  four  preced¬ 
ing  ones,  and  defirous  of  crowning  his  intoler¬ 
ance  with  the  royal  diadem,  thought  to  ttrike  a 
great  political  blow  by  advifing  Louis  XI V,  to 
revoke  the  ediCl  of  Nantes  :  but  he  was  erne- 
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gioufly  miftaken ;  he  fowed  againft  the  mo¬ 
narch,  againft  himfelf,  and  againft  the  national 
fplendor,  the  feeds  of  indignation,  of  revenge, 
and  of  patriotifm.  In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 
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bewilder  the  minds  of  men.  in  the  difputes  of 
Janfenifm ;  in  vain  did  he  raife  the  confefibrs  of 
the  king,  of  the  princes  and  princefles,  to  pre¬ 
eminent  importance  ;  his  coalition  with  latia- 
pifm  was  to  be  of  (ho it  duration.  A  century 
more  and  this  Coloflus,  infulting  to  human  rea- 
fon,  reduced  to  the  rank  of  the  lowed  courtiers, 
was  deftined  to  fall,  becaufe  his  enormous  opu¬ 
lence  was  not  even  apologized  for  by  thole  vir¬ 
tues  which  the  moft  ordinary  policy  would  have 
enjoined  him. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Mafler  Clergy  was 
feized  with  a  new  fpecies  of  ambition  ;  this  was 
an  inordinate  defire  for  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs.  Mafler  Clergy  w idled  to  rule  the 
date.  Mitred  adminiftrators  are  bad  adminis¬ 
trators  indeed. 

The  opulence  of  Mafler  Clergy,  his  inutility 
for  inftruftion,  his  degrading  occupation  in  the 
palaces  of  our  monarchs,  the  palpable  contra¬ 
diction  between  his  duties  and, his  conduct,  all 
(bowed  that  this  pompous  perfonage  was  a  very 
ordinary  mortal.  This  is  but  too  true,  my 
deareft  brethren  :  a  moral  portrait,  without  the 
vamifh  of  the  virtues,  is  always  a  wretched  per¬ 
formance.  Our  worthy  reprefentatives  obliged 
Clergy  the  Great  to  fwallow  a  draught,  com- 
poled  of  mafculine  and  thundering  eloquence, 
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of  urgent  logic,  and  of  true  and  chriftian  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  vain  did  the  abbes  Sieyes,  Maury, 
and  d’Eymar  endeavour  to  oppofe  the  falutary 
effett ;  it  was  requifite  for  his  glory  and  his  fal- 
vation  that  Clergy  the  Great  fflould  die  :  he  is 
dead.  All  the  family  of  Clergy  the  Great  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  deeped;  forrow ;  his  good 
mother  the  church  of  Rome  is  much  offended  at 
finding  that  her  croffed  and  mitred  fon  has  made 
his  will  in  favour  of  the  nation.  The  nation 
has  only  refumed  her  own  concefiions  :  thefe, 
when  purified,  will  afford  falaries  to  ufeful  func¬ 
tionaries.  A  great  leprofy  is  cleared  away  from 
the  political  body  :  healthier  and  more  robuff, 
it  will  no  longer  be  preyed  upon  by  the  princes 
ftyled  ecclejiajhcs ;  and  as  the  regeneration  is 
complete,  the  altar  of  the  God  who  was  him- 
felf  poor  and  humble  will  attract  a  greater  afflu¬ 
ence  of  worfhippers  :  they  will  be  more  difpofed 
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to  receive  the  words  of  the  gofpel.  Clergy  the 
Great  is  dead  ;  thofe  who  fhed  tears  for  him  are 
few  ;  and  loon  will  they  join  the  numerous  and 
found  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  exclaims  : 
Long  has  Clergy  the  Great  lived ;  let  him  rejl  in 
peace. 

P.  S.  Every  kind  of  fuperffition  had  made 
its  way  in  our  country  ;  the  monks,  the  plu¬ 
rality  of  benefices,  idle  profeffions  of  every  kind, 
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devoured  the  fenfe  of  the  people :  theology 
feated  on  the  benches  made  the  fchools  re-echo 
with  noiiy  difputes  ;  furred  dodtors,  and  libra¬ 
ries  ftocked  with  commentaries  on  the  canon 
law — what  precious  hours  devoted  to  inutility ! 

We  have  pruned  the  voracious  branches  of 
ecclefiaftical  power ;  they  are  lopped  :  priefts 
are  no  longer  totally  independant  of  political 
laws ;  the  clergy  is  no  longer  aiTociated  with, 
the  orders  of  the  Jiate ,  with  the  right  of  pre¬ 
eminence  ;  its  fuperiority  over  the  temporal 
power  is  now  the  objedl  of  derifion ;  it  no 
longer  interpofes  its  authority  in  all  the  affairs  of 
fovereigns.  The  time  is  pad  when  the  fword 
of  the  church  was  eternally  brandiflied,  and  its 
thunders  hurled  from  the  lofty  feat  of  St.  Peter. 
Its  famous  quarrels  are  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the 
declamations  of  the  monks  have  returned  to 
their  tranfalpine  origin.  We  look  from  afar 
upon  Spain  and  Portugal,  fubjedt  to  the  inquifi- 
tion,  as  nations  frupidly  (lumbering  under  a  fa- 
cred  yoke.  The  fpirit  of  letters  has  reftored  to 
philofophers  all  their  boldnefs ;  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  chriftian  focieties  an  exalted  and  mild 
*  <  •  ' 

harmony,  a  temperate  fubordination  ;  and  the 
refpedt  for  firft  principles  has  caught  from  the 
genius  of  religion  its  nobleft  attribute,  forbear¬ 
ance. 
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FEUDAL  GOVERNMENT. 

WOULD  you  wifh  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  outrages  of  feudal  government  ?  The 
Emprefs  of  Rufiia  ordered  a  whole  village  to  be 
maflacred  for  having  killed  its  lord  ;  neither  the 
women  nor  children  were  fpared.  This  act  of 
cruelty  is  entirely  fuitable  to  the  perverfe  genius 
of  nobility. 

Our  French  princes  wifhed  literally  to  form 
among  men  a  diftindt  order  ;  but  the  people  in 
their  turn  become  the  kings  of  the  earth.  We, 
who  were  formerly  fubjeds  of  a  king,  and  even 
of  princes,  are  at  prefent  fubjeds  of  our  country. 


OF  THE  TITLE  OF  EMPEROR. 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  them,  men  are 
too  apt  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  governed  by 
words.  The  fupremacy  of  the  empire  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  exclufively  owing  to  the  title  of 
emperor ,  a  title  which  aided  the  authority  of  the 
ambitious  princes,  and  preferved  that  of  the 
weak  ones :  the  idea  which  the  people  attached 
to  the  word  empire  was  the  caufe  of  their  fub- 
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miffion*  to  the  emperor .  T  hus  by  a  ftrange 
ignorance  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  by  the  yet 
ftranger  acceptation  of  this  term,  did  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which,  but  for  Richelieu  perhaps, 
would  have  pofle  fifed  no  afcendancy  whatever, 
aggrandize  itielf,  and  eftablifh  a  controul  ovei 
all  Europe. 

From  that  time  the  emperors  fancied  them¬ 
felves  the  legitimate  fucceffors  to  the  patrimony 
of  the  Cefars  ;  and,  independently  of  thefe  pre- 
ten lions,  they  arrogated  to  themfelves  rights 
degrading  to  man  and  to  nations:  impofed  upon 
by  a  term,  the  latter  acknowledged  an  uturped 
fupremacy. 

The  grandees  held  fiefs,  the  titles  of  which 
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they  received  from  the  emperors  ;  feveral  cities 
agreed  that  they  were  their  (laves;  fovereigns 
con  fen  ted  to  appoint  them  the  foie  heirs  of  their 
domains  and  fubjedls ;  and  the  popes  alone  re* 
fufed,  after  having  fandlioned  this  ahufive  au¬ 
thority  over  the  univerfe,  to  fubmit  to  it : 
being  fhortly  after  zealous  to  preferve  it  for 
themfelves,  over  Italy  at  lead,  the  pretenfions 

which  enfued  on  either  fide  occafioned  for  more 
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than  fix  hundred  years  that  bloody  conteft  be¬ 
tween  the  papal  fupremacy  and  the  empire,  in 
which  the  princes  of  Europe  declared  for  the 
one  party  or  the  other,  juft  as  their  prejudices 
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happened  to  fvvay  them.  Thus  did  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  a  tingle  word,  and  the  mifinterpreta- 
tion  of  a  title,  defolate  the  human  race. 

When  the  popes  rewarded  the  fervices  of  the 
predecelfors  of  Charlemagne  with  the  empty- 
title  of  Roman  patricians,  Leo  ventured  to  de¬ 
clare  Charles  emperor  l  In  doing  fo  he  dif- 
played  a  policy  at  leaf!  equal  to  his  gratitude  : 
this  flattery  to  a  powerful  prince  enabled  him  to 
fhake  off  all  dependance  on  the  emperors  of  the 
eaft,  and  lecured  him  a  proteCtor  againft  his 
enemies.  Indeed,  the  new  title  fo  conferred 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  more  injurious 
either  to  his  rights  or  authority  than  that  of 
Patrician ,  as  he  entertained  a  full  conviction 
that  Charles  would  never  refide  at  Rome.  On 
their  fide,  the  people,  dazzled  by  the  warlike 
qualities  of  Charles,  jealous  of  the  credit  of  the 
bifhops,  confidering  themfelves  as  degraded  by 
the  magiflracy  of  private  men  who  governed 
them  under  the  difhonoured  title  of  fenators, 
and  carried  away  by  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
received  the  new  emperor  with  the  tranfports 
and  acclamations  peculiar  to  Italian  enthufiafm. 

Charles  was  proclaimed.  The  bijhop  of 
Rome  fancied  that  he  merely  be  flowed  a  title, 
that  he  fimply  manifefted  his  gratitude  by  the 
fhadow  of  an  ufelefsly  apparent  grandeur ;  and 
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the  pope  did  not  know  what  he  beftowed :  he, 
neverthelefs,  in  reality  inverted  Charles  with 
the  moft  dangerous  authority  with  which  a 
prince  could  poffibly  be  armed  ;  with  a  power, 
the  conditions  of  which  had  not  been  regulated, 
nor  its  extent  bounded  by  any  convention  or 
any  contract  between  the  fovereign  and  the 
people.  Such  a  title  could  not  fail  to  footh  and 
augment  the  vanity  of  the  prince,  becaufe  it 
conveyed  the  expreflion  of  the  moft  noble  of 
all  fovereign  dignities,  and,  as  it  was  indeter¬ 
minate,  moft  effectually  favoured  his  ambition. 
It  was  betides  extremely  well  calculated  to  awe 
nations,  exacting  from  them  a  higher  refpeCt 
and  a  more  effectual  fubmiffion,  becaufe  they 
could  but  imperfectly  appreciate  its  rights,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  were  difpofed  to  make 
ftill  greater  facrifices,  becaufe  they  eftimated 
thefe  ftill  more  by  the  title  of  the  prince  than 
by  the  extent  of  their  means.  But  the  bijhop , 
the  people,  and  even  Charles  himfelf,  were  very 
far  from  conceiving  a  juft  idea  either  of  the 
authority  which  this  fatal  title  was  about  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  fucceflors  of  the 
latter,  or  of  the  wars,  devaftations,  crimes, 
and  horrors  of  every  defcription  of  which  it 
was  to  be  the  fource.  Unlefs  for  this  deteftable 
flattery  of  I^eo,  no  one  of  the  weak,  daftardly, 

and 


and  perverfe  fucceffors  of  Charles,  would  ever 
have  thought  of  afluming  the  name  of  emperor , 
far  from  Rome,  where  no  one  of  them  ever  re- 
fded  !  Never,  at  the  extinction  of  this  guilty 
race,  would  it  have  entered  into  the  ideas  of  a 
teutonic  count  or  duke,  who  commanded  at 
mod  a  few  thoufands  of  vaffals  in  the  forefts  of 
h  ranconia,  or  in  the  barren  and  rocky  wafles  of 
Bavaria  or  Suabia,  to  befcovv  on  himfelf  the  title 
of  the  vanquifher  of  the  earth,  and  to  perfuade 
himfelf  that  this  title  eftabliihed  his  right  over 
the  ftates  which  had  once  compofed  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Rome  in  the  weft,  and  particularly 
over  Germany  and  all  Italy  !  But  this  title 
being  once  received  and  accredited,  the  noble¬ 
man  who  was  decorated  with  it  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  a  lefs  idea  of  the  high  deftiny  of  himfelf 
and  his  houfe,  becaufe,  as  was  often  the  cafe, 
his  defcent  and  origin  were  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible;  while  each  of  the  titulary  princes 
ftrove  with  all  his  might  to  convert  the  au¬ 
thority  it  gave  to  the  eftablifliment  or  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  houfe  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  What  ferved  to  inflame  this  paffion  ftill 
more  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  was  to  fee  a 
prieft,  a  refident  at  Home,  under  fhelter  of 
another  title ,  the  import  of  which  was  not  pre- 
cifely  underftood,  contrive  in  an  infidious  and 
8  indirect 
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indirect  way  to  ufurp  a  power  he  pretended 
to  hold  exclusively  over  Italy:  this  was  an¬ 
other  of  the  caufes  which  rendered  the  empire 
and  the  emperors  So  difaflrous  to  Italy. 

The  indifcreet  admiration  we  have  bellowed 
on  the  throne  of  Rome  and  that  of  Italy  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  effectually  to  their  grandeur  than. 

even  their  fuccefTes.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  un- 

•» 

fortunate  race  of  mortals  we  every  where  fee 
the  fatal  example  of  the  afcendancy  of  words 
over  nations,  and  the  peril  which  attends  the 
adventitious  ufage  of  them. 

Germany  is  an  afiemblage  of  jffates  em- 
barrafled  with  privileges,  cuftoms,  laws,  mo¬ 
nies-,  prejudices,  pretenfions,  ridiculous  ufages, 
barriers,  and  governments  which  unceafinglv 
thwart  each  other*  So  many,  and  fuch  little 
and  needy  Sovereigns,  every  where  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  every  where  jealous,  and  every  where  af¬ 
fecting  the  importance  of  a  natural  enmity,  an¬ 
nounce  that  fuch  a  chaotic  mafs  cannot  long 
hold  either  its  Shape  or  its  confiftency. 

- - - gfcnw.*.  w— — . - 
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DANGEROUS  CALCULATIONS. 

POLITICAL  arithmetic  originated  in  Eno-- 
land.  In  the  rectifying  of  errors  it  is  abfolutely 
Vol.  II.  F  f  n eccii ary ; 
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nccefiary;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  iifeful  to 
tyranny,  becaufe  it  teaches  how  far  a  nation 
may  be  loaded  with  taxes,  and  bear  its  burthens 
tranquilly  and  patien  tly. 

In  the  hands  of  a  ftatefman  political  arith¬ 
metic  is  admirable  ;  but  if  you  intruft  it-  to 
thofe  nice  calculators  who  fcarcely  leave  to  men 
what  is  phvfically  neceflary  to  their  exiftence, 
it  becomes  a  dangerous  weapon.  If  it  is  in  the 
pofleffion  of  a  mere  financier,  tremble ;  he 
will  augment  the  population,  to  increafe  the 
fupplies. 

If  political  calculations  could  he  extended  to 
the  phyfical  accidents  and  moral  revolutions 
which  change  the  fortune  of  the  citizens,  they 
would  then  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  na¬ 
tions  :  but  they  are  faulty  and  obje&ionable  on 
this  account,  that  they  confider  alone  the  mo¬ 
ney  they  can  fqueeze  and  extract.  The  refult 

\ 

of  M.  Necker’s  work  is  terrible,  when  we  re- 
fled  both  what  the  nation  paid  under  the  ancient 
regimen,  and  what  the  fpirit  of  financing  ftill 
endeavoured  to  add  to  fo  enormous  a  charge  : 
the  nation  proceeded  under  this  annual  load  ; 
and  a  bad  policy  calculated  on  how  many  mil¬ 
lions  more  it  would  be  able  to  bear  without 
finking  under  the  accumulated  weight. 

If  execution  be  the  touchftone  of  the  fineft 

theories, 
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theories,  political  arithmetic  has  not  wrought  in 
France  all  the  good  that  was  expedted  from  it, 
its  calculations  having  altogether  tended  to  in¬ 
vent  new  taxes  on  induftry.  Could  any  thing 
be  more  deplorable  or  more  unjuft  ? 

Thus,  in  the  clofet  of  the  man  who  is  not 
fincerely  attached  to  his  country,  and  ftill  lefs 
fo  to  the  human  race,  does  every  thing  become 
a  poifon. 

We  find  in  hiftory  that  republican  govern¬ 
ments  have  oftentimes  treated  the  citizens  with 
the  higheft  feverity.  An  attachment  to  politi¬ 
cal  juftice  does  not  therefore  always  belong  to 
the  freer  governments  ;  and  a  Ample  fociety 
may  become  as  tyrannical  as  the  proudeft  defpot* 
The  Englifh  afpire  at  liberty,  but  it  is  Tor 
themfelves  alone,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  almoft 
infupportable  yoke  they  have  impofed  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  India. 

A  tyrant  has  occafionally  his  moments  of  hu¬ 
manity  :  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  poffeflT- 
ing  an  unlimited  power,  a  pure  defpotifm  may 
be  lefs  terrible  than  the  decifions  of  republican 
focieties,  fome  of  which  have  been  known  to 
follow  up  their  principles  with  inflexibility,  and 
to  be  in  all  cafes  devoid  of  pity. 

A  tyrant  may  open  his  eyes  on  the  follies 
and  enormity  of  his  enemies :  but  an  oppreflive 
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republic  neither  blufhes  nor  trembles.  Th 
mod:  dangerous  of  all  tyrannies  refides  in  the 
breads  of  thole  adminiftrators  who  fancy  they 
add  to  their  own  liberty  when  they  reduce 
others  to  a  fiate  of  flaverv. 

In  the  regions  favoured  by  liberty,  foreigners 
are  oftentimes  hardly  dealt  by  :  Switzerland 
abounds  in  excluiive  privileges  ;  the  cruel 
citizen  there  perfuades  himlelf  that  the  air  and 
the  fun’s  rays  being  his  property,  he  can  de¬ 
prive  him  of  them  who  fojourns  on  his  terri¬ 
tory.  .  * 

When  Rome  had  not  yet  completed  her  plan 
of  conqueR,  the  Romans  fiudied  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  conquered  nations  :  they 
allowed  the  provinces  to  make  choice  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  they  fhould  deem  to  be  beft  calculated 
for  their  internal  policy  ;  and  the  fubfidies  they 
demanded  from  them  were  on  the  condition  of 
effranchifement  :  with  refpeft  to  their  laws, 
th  ey  were  their  own  mailers.  But  when  the 
work  of  fubjugation  was  completed,  Rome, 
which  had  before  enchanted  the  nations  by  her 
beneficent  fway,  did  not  neylecl  to  terrify  them: 
(he  fent  her  pretors  and  her  prefidents  into  the 
provinces.  Paulus  Emilius  received  an  order 
from  the  fenate ,  to  deliver  up  Epirus  to  pillage, 
and  this  order  was  executed  throughout  the 
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whole  province  :  in  one  clay  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  (laves  were  made,  and  feventy 
cities  and  towns  facked.  Could  any  tyrant  have 
given  a  more  cruel  order  ? 

To  come  to  lefs  consequential  objects,  we 
will  take  a  view  of  the  fmall  republics,  and  fee 
there  the  infupportable  pride  of  a  little  inhabi¬ 
tant,  who  with  the  quality  of  bourgeois  fancies 
himfelf  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
who  in  the  little  village  where  he  exercifes  his 
authority  perfecutes  the  ftnmger  with  all  his 
might  :  his  quality  of  bourgeois  is  his  (ole  title 
and  inheritance  :  and  to  fuch  a  degree  does  it 
infatuate  him,  that  his  infolence  and  audacity 
exceed  every  thing. 


OF  PPvECISE  LAWS. 

IN  England  there,  was  a  law  which  forbad 
bigamy ,  or  the  having  of  two  wives.  A  man 
was  accufed  of  having  five  ;  and  as  this  cafe 
had  not  been  fpecified,  the  culprit  was  ac¬ 
quitted,  upon  a  decifion  that  the  law  ought  to 
be  interpreted  literally,  becaufe,  according  to 
the  Englifh,  it  fhould  never  be  equivocal.  It 
was  afterwards  amended,  and  declared  exprelsly, 
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that  he  who  fhould  take  more  than  one  wife 
ihould  be  confidered  as  guilty  of  bigamy ,  and 
punifhed  accordingly. 

About  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame 
country,  a  man  cut  oft  his  adverfary’s  nofe  :  he 
was  tiled  for  this  offence,  and  the  charge  of 
having  mutilated  a  member  was  laid  in  the  in¬ 
dictment.  The  counfel  for  the  accufed  main¬ 
tained,  in  his  defence,  that  the  nofe  was  not  a 
member ;  and  upon  this  an  act  of  parliament 
was  framed,  declaring  that  for  the  future  it 
fhould  be  conlidered  as  fuch. 

Precife  laws  afford  no  room  for  fubt!eties> 
while  thole  that  are  equivocal  beget  procefles  to 
infinity :  upon  thefe  the  fubaltern  minifters  of 
juftice  live,  as  worms  are  nourifhed  by  putrefied 
bodies. 

In  France,  fuccefiions  and  contracts  have 
been  the  mofr  cuftomary  aliments  of  chicanery. 
Lawyers  and  prodtors  deteft  whatever  is  clear : 
and  notaries,  by  their  enigmatical  expreflions, 
feem  in  a  manner  to  have  nothing  elfe  in  view 
beffdes  veiling  their  ignorance  and  puzzling 
every  thing.  If  the  laws  were  to  be  literally 
expreffed,  they  would  be  as  literally  inter¬ 
preted;  and  the  fortuitous  intervention  of  a 
few  abfurd  cafes  would  not  prevent  their  ma- 
jeftic  difplay. 
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The  mod:  neceflary  reform  in  French  jurif- 
prudence  that  I  know  of,  would  therefore  be 
to  filence  the  advocates,  the  moft  determined 
wranglers  in  exigence.  They  ought  merely  to 
narrate,  to  prove,  and  to  conclude  by  a  fhort 
recapitulation  ;  or  rather,  the  inftrudtion  on 
each  procefs  ought  to  be  made  out  in  writing, 
an  expedient  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
neceflary  and  difgufting  prattle  of  the  bar.  The 
pleaders  would  be  more  afhamed  to  write  than 
to  fpeak  prolixly  ;  and  their  objlreporous  bawling 
would  ceafe  to  dilhonour  daily  the  fandtuary  of 
the  laws. 

Lycurgus  and  Solon  forbad  the  ufe  of  that 
verbofe  eloquence  which  they  confidered  as 
having  no  other  tendency  than  that  of  leading 
men  aftray  from  the  path  of  truth.  Some  of 
thefe  fpeech-makers  have  a  knack  of  feizing  on 
the  minds  of  weak  men,  and  of  communicating: 

o 

their  borrowed  paflions  to  their  hearers,  juft  as 
a  madman  communicates  his  diftortions  and  erh 
maces  to  thofe  who  look  upon  him. 

In  proportion  as  patriotic  eloquence  is  admi¬ 
rable  in  its  great  movements,  when,  by  the 
mouth  of  public  orators,  it  thunders  in  fupport 
of  the  national  caufe,  as  it  once  thundered  at 
Athens  and  at  Rome  ; — in  proportion  as  it  is 
venerable  when  it  fpeaks  to  the  people  on  their 
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great  interefts,  which  it  determines  by  an  in- 
Hindi  more  fure  than  reafoning,  i'o  is  it  ridicu¬ 
lous  when  it  waftes  itfelf  in  obfcure  controver¬ 
sies,  and  when,  a  Have  to  the  little  venal  paf- 
fions,  it  tends  to  no  other  efFed  than  to  weaken 
the  wifeft  laws.  It  then  begets  a  long  courfe  of 
pleadings,  and  the  multitude  of  forms  through 
which  the  pleader  is  obliged  to  pafs  before  he  can 
reach  the  end  of  a  conteft. 

The  lubtlety  of  legal  commentators  throws 


a  thick  veil  over  the  belt  right  :  and  as  what- 
ever  prolongs  the  trial  is  ufeful  to  the  rich  client 
and  injurious  to  the  poor  one,  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  clafs  keep  in  pay  the  multitude  of  intrepid, \ 
babbling  advocates,  who  would  weary  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  judges,  and  exhauft  their  faculties, 
if  filenee  were  not  to  be  impofed  on  them. 
They  would  drive  Themis  from  her  temple, 
and  in  defpite  of  all  juftice  would  remain  mailers 
of  the  field  of  battle. 


It  is  really  diflremng  to  fee  thefe  advocates, 
perfedly  indifferent  to  the  caufe  chance  throws 
in  their  way,  follow  it  up  with  the  moft  tenaci¬ 
ous  obftinacy  :  if  there  were  as  many  tribunals, 
as  the  myflerious  ladder  of  Jacob  had  fleps,  every 
caufe  would  have  its  appeal,  and  the  difputes 
would  be  eternal. 

J  have  introduced  the  above  images  into  this 

o 
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ferious  difcuffion,  the  better  to  defcribe  the  legal 
abufes  which  certainly  call  aloud  for  reform,  and 
which  are  haraffing  in  the  extreme  both  to  the 

judges  and  the  public. 

Let  me  a(k  who  can  digefl:  the  multiplicity  of 
local  cuftoms  in  France  ?  and  how  can  a  way  be 
feen  through  the  prodigious  number  of  foreign 
edifts  ;  the  obfcurity  of  the  code,  the  digeft,  and 
the  new  laws  ;  the  acceffion  of  the  canonical 
ones ;  the  various  ordonnances,  flatutes,  and 
declarations  ;  the  colledtion  of  refolutions  and 
awards  of  tribunals  ;  and  the  commentaries  and 
annotations  of  the  legal  body  ?  1  he  patience, 

the  reafoning,  and  the  views  of  the  philoiopher 
are  terrified  at  their  recollection. 

In  the  obfcure  jurifprudence  of  decrees  chica¬ 
nery  fucks  the  blood  of  the  people.  Ah  !  what 
bold  fpirit  will  ftep  forward  and  Amplify  the 
laws  ?  A  king  of  China  had  a  diamond  mine 
clofed,  to  the  end  that  the  attention  of  his  fub- 
je£ts  might  not  be  diverted  from  agriculture  : 
but  to  what  monarch  will  it  belong  to  diipel  the 
frightful  chaos  in  which  juft  ice  fo  often  ftrays  ? 
The  Augean  liable  once  found  a  Hercules  to 
cleatafe  it  :  it  cannot  be  that  we  are  condemned 
everlaflingly  to  grovel  in  filth. 
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WISE  LAW  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 

IF  political  equality  is  the  impoffible  thing; 
if  Lycurgus  himfelf  law  during  his  life-time  the 
derangement  of  his  fyftem  ;  if  democracies  have 
feen  their  principle  of  equality  disappear ;  and  if 
the  remedy  of  an  equal  divifion  of  lands  is  a 
greater  evil  than  inequality,  the  government 
ought  neverthelefs  to  recollect  that  an  indivi¬ 
dual  can  owe  nothing  to  the  Hate,  provided  the 
Hate  owes  him  nothing;  that  the  balls  of  every 
political  body  refides  in  a  juft  temperament ;  that 
it  has  been  formed  to  concur  towards  the  gene¬ 
ral  happinefs  by  eftablilhing  that  of  each  mem¬ 
ber;  and  that  the  law  ought  to  reftrain  as  much 
as  poffible  the  cupidity  which  heaps  up  exceffive 
wealth,  afterwards  to  adopt  fuch  expedients  as 
may  tend  to  render  properties  lels  unequal. 
Among  the  Hebrew's  there  was  a  law  emi¬ 
nently  wufe :  land  could  not  be  alienated  by 
fale  for  a  longer  period  than  forty-nine  years. 
The  purchafer’s  enjoyment  was  for  a  fufficiently 
long  term  ;  and  the  feller  was  not  irretrievably 
deprived  of  his  property. 

If  the  ftate  were  not  cccalionally  to  reftrain 
the  covetoufnefs  natural  to  certain  men  who  de- 
live  enormous  profits  from  the  public  revenues, 
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all  the  riches  would  foon  be  confined  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  clals.  To  deftroy  tms  monftrous  diipro- 
portion,  and  the  inconveniences  that  lcfult  fiiom 
it,  there  are  iyftems  that  make  a  fweep  of  riches, 
taking  the  treafure  out  of  certain  coffers  that  are 
too  full  to  pour  it  in  elfewhere.  Thefe  com¬ 
motions,  notwithstanding  they  do  not  take  place 
in  a  w  ell  ordered  government,  are  ftill  not  with¬ 
out  their  utility,  when  they  wage  a  fpecies  of 
war  on  fortunes  illegitimately  acquired,  and 
founded  on  malverfations  authorized  in  times  of 
trouble. 

Wealth  acquired  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
{late  penfhes  ot  itielf  as  it  were  in  an  inftant  t  a 
gnawing  worm,  which  labours  unceafingly  to 
devour  the  root,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Where  is  now  the  race  of  each  of  the  Midaffes 
in  whole  hands  every  thing  was  converted  to 
o-old  ?  I  have  witneffed  the  ruin  of  thirty  houfes 
fcandaloufly  enriched,  either  in  the  fubaltern 
departments  of  the  miniftry,  or  in  the  odious 
revenue  appointments  i  I  have  feen  the  chddien 
of  thefe  criminal  fathers  diffipate  the  property 
on  which  the  public  malediction  has  fallen.  A 
fimilar  fate  will  befall  the  opulence  of  the  job¬ 
bers,  contractors,  and  monopolies  of  our  days  : 
their  ill  rotten  wealth  will  be  lcattered  abroad, 
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and  their  names  configned  to  oblivion  and  corn 
tempt. 

I  he  lift  or  all  the  rich  financiers  who  have 
inundated  France  fince  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Great  would  be  curious  !  Where  are  they,  and 
where  their  poflerity  ?  Is  it  not  furprifing  that 
not  the  fmalleft  'trace  of  them  and  theirs  is  to  be 
found  ?  Certainly  an  exterminating  angel  muff: 
have  been  charged  to  defiroy  thefe  fans  of  for¬ 
tune,  thefe  ephemeridal  giants  who  threatened 
to  fwahow  up  every  thing  :  how  can  otherwife 
fuch  a  phenomenon  be  explained  ?  What  a  con- 
lolation  to  groaning  virtue,  and  what  a  lefion  to 
the  robbers  w  ho  fubiift  on  rapine  alone  !  they 

are  deftroyed  the  firft  by  their  own  deftrudtiv 
iy  items. 

However,  waving  all  this,  there  are  revolu¬ 
tions  w’hich,  attacking  in  a  manner  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  fpecie  only,  are  neither  fo  injurious  nor 
deftru&ive  as  if  they  were  to  bear  on  the  induf- 
trious'  claffes,  the  cultivators  more  efpecially. 
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HISTORICAL  APPROXIMATION, 

IT  is  impoffible  not  to  call  to  our  recollection 
the  Gracchi,  who  refilled  to  employ  the  prodi¬ 
gious  advantages  nature  and  renown  had  be¬ 
llowed 
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flowed  Oil  them  in  any  other  way  than  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow  citizens  :  the  elder  Grac¬ 
chus  fell;  and  as  in  this  great  man  all  the 
firength  of  the  people  refided,  the  people  fell 

with  him* 

The  vouneer  of  the  Gracchi  perifhed  at  the 

J  O 

head  of  the  lame  party,  for  the  fame  cauie,  and 

under  fimilar  circumftances. 

Nearly  feventeen  centuries  after,  hiftory  af¬ 
forded  a  fimilar  event  m  Idol  land.  In  the  miofl 
of  his  fervices  and  his  toils,  De  Vv  it t  had  no 
other  objects  than  the  glory,  the  happinefs,  and 
more  efpecially  the  liberty  of  his  country  :  it 
was  attacked,  and  he  defended  it  with  wifdotn 
and  intrepidity.  ri  he  party  a  gain  id  whicn  lie 
had  to  combat  efteemed  him  too  much  not  to 
dread  him  :  it  was  therefore  judged  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  aflafli nation.  Ide  had  a  bro¬ 
ther  equally  beloved  and  eftimable,  but  not  in 
the  enjoyment  of  fo  high  a  reputation.  T.  he 
elder  having  furvived  his  wounds,  the  party 
which  attacked  the  grand  penfionary  changed 
its  means :  it  attacked  his  virtue,  and  publifhed 
a  number  of  grievances,  all  tending  to  render 
him  odious.  Thefe  perfections  were  fo  long 
protracted,  fo  craftily  managed,  and  fo  cruel  and 
vindictive  in  their  means,  that  De  Witt  formed 
the  refolution  to  give  up  his  poll  of  grand  pen- 

floner 


o 
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Gorier  of  Holland  :  he  feat  in  his  refignation  to 
the  aflembly  of  the  ftates-general,  and  it  was 
accepted.  This  refignation  ferved  to  kindle  up 
afrefh  the  bitter  animofity  of  his  enemies :  he 
became  the  abhorrence  of  the  very  people  whole, 
idol  he  had  been  ;  they  were  deceived,  and  in 
the  fequel  they  murdered  both  the  brothers. 


REVOLT. 

CAN  we  quellion  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  Roman 
infurreclion,  which  expelled  Tarquin  and  abo- 
lifhed  royalty  ?  Before  that  event,  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  fubftituted  a  new  government  in  the 
place  of  thofe  kings  who  fo  wantonly  abufed 
their  powers.  In  our  own  times,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  America,  and  at  length  France, 
have  renewed  that  great  lpedtacle.  Ah  !  if  the 
Danes  had  put  the  cruel  Chriftian  to  death,  if 
the  Heffians  had  depoled  their  la  ft  Landgrave , 
the  Moguls  Aurengzeb ,  the  Maroquins  Muley- 
Imael ;  if  the  princes,  feconded  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  had  reprefled  the  infolent  ambition  of 
Boniface  VIII.  would  thefe  deteftable  fovereigns 
have  been  pitied  in  their  merited  fall  ? 

Thefrji  who  afcended  a  throne  was  a  fortunate 

foldier : 

/ 
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foldier *;  yes,  and  unfortunately,  becaufe  men,  foi* 
want  of  equality  among  them,  could  not  choofe 
a  philofopher  or  a  virtuous  magiftrate.  At  pre- 
fent,  eloquence,  profound  fenfe,  and  genius, 
would  pave  the  way  to  the  throne  :  no  one 
however  is  poiTefled  of  every  accomplifhment ; 
and  the  man  the  moft  favoured  by  nature,  is 
brought  by  innumerable  points  within  the  limits 
of  moral  equality. 

Thomas  Paine  (hows  the  great  futility  of  the 
monarchical  fyftem,  and  demonftrates  a  decided 
fuperiority  in  the  fyftem  termed  republican . 
By  republicanifm  he  does  not  mean  what  this 
word  imports  in  Holland  and  in  fome  of  the 
Italian  dates ;  he  underftands  merely  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  reprefentation,  a  government  founded 
upon  the  invariable  principles  of  the  declaration 
of  rights . 

The  monarchical  government  moft  of  all 
(hocks  humanity,  inafmuch  as  it  degrades  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  mankind  by  the  difguft 
we  experience  in  beholding  them  governed  by 
children  and  commanded  by  brutes.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  difguife  the  ills  which  monarchy  has 
fpread  on  the  earth,  penury,  exactions,  wars, 

*  Aline  from  a  tragedy  of  Voltaire.  “  Le  premier  que 
fut  roi,  fut  un  foldat  heureux.” 
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and  murders.  Mi  hell,  he  adds,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  monarchy. 

j 

A  he  whole  of  hiftory  fhows  that  the  mo- 
narcmcal  form  of  government  is  always  the 
mofl;  akin  to  extreme  corruption,  and  that  in  it 
the  individual  will,  with  certain  effebl  and  in 
a  concealed  and  mlolent  manner,  annuls  the 
general  will : — this  government  becomes  ty¬ 
rannical. 

When  that  falfe  and  monflrous  idea  was  efla- 
blifhed  that  kingdoms  were  private  ejiates ,  the 
property  of  one  man,  a  wide  door  was  opened 
to  every  abfurdity  and  to  every  crime. 

Ariitotle  commends  monarchy;  but  he  founds 
the  excellence  of  that  government  upon  the 
fuppoiition  that  a  man,  firm,  prudent,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  holds  the  reins  and  a  bis  according  to 
laws  wifely  eftabliftied.  He  depicts  the  fove- 
reign  elevated  above  others  as  much  by  his 
knowledge  and  his  virtues  as  by  his  power * 
perfuaded  as  he  is  that  himfelf  like  the  law 
exIHs  only  for  the  good  of  the  people,  the  word 
of  the  prince  may  be  more  depended  upon  than 
the  oath  of  other  men  :  then  the  uniform!  ty  of 
plans,  the  fecrecy  of  enterprifes,  and  the  ce¬ 
lerity  of  their  execution  would  infpire  con¬ 
fidence  and  refpect  within  the  realm  and  fear 
abroad.  But  this  ideal  perfection  which  leads 
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us  back  to  unity,  that  fertilizing  principle  in 
nature,  has  appeared  only  at  vaft  intervals  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

Let  us  confefs  that  liberty  can  fcarcely  be 
found  except  m  the  democratic  forms ,  becaufe 
thefe  alone  give  to  each  citizen  an  inclination 
to  obey  ;  they  render  him  mader  of  himfelf, 
equal  to  others,  and  valuable  to  the  date  of 
which  he  forms  a  part0 

But  thefe  forms  are  extremely  difficult  to 
eftablifh.  A  nation  of  cultivators  would  be  the 
bed  of  all  nations,  as  it  is  already  framed  for 
popular  government. 

Men  are  equal  when  they  depend  only  upon 
the  laws,  and  are  all  equally  charged  with  the 
glorious  employment  of  contributing  to  the  re~ 
pofe  and  the  felicity  of  their  country.  When 
tne  laws  fecure  the  independence  of  each  in* 
Gividual,  all  the  citizens  mav  be  free  one  as 
another;  for  the  true  character  of  a  free  °-q~ 
vernment  is  tnat  the  individuals  are  not  flaves  to 
men,  but  only  fubjedl  to  the  laws. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  to  the  year  1254,  the  people  were 
nothing  at  ail  ;  long  after  they  had  very  final! 
influence :  but  at  lad  that  gothic  edifice  is 
levelled  with  the  dud,  that  infolent  barbarifm, 
that  moral  and  political  dilorder. 

Yon.  He  G  g 
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Politics  had  always  been  calculated  upon  re- 
iults  clofelv  connected  with  the  force  and  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  times  ;  and  this  had  deceived  the 
mod  intelligent.  But  foonet*  or  later  the  laws 
awaken,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  the 
cardinal  de  Retz,  the  people  recognize  them, 
and  deliverers  and  avengers  a  life. 

Whatever  language  may  be  held,  the  repub¬ 
lics  of  antiquity  have  equalled  the  monarchies 
in  duration,  becaufe  the  entire  adminidration  of 
affairs  becomes  corrupt  among  the  people,  and 
becaufe  the  difpofition  of  the  multitude,  in  ge¬ 
neral  virtuous,  does  not  produce  villains,  nor  re¬ 
ward  thofe  known  to  be  fuch,  as  the  monarch 
does,  who  has  conftantly  occafion  for  agents 
fworn  to  a  blind  obedience. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  refources  of  republican 
genius  ;  labours  and  facrifices  attach  it  the  more 
to  its  country.  In  the  genius  of  the  republican 
there  always  remains  fomething  fixed,  I  mean 
the  love  of  freedom;  and  whatever  may  be 

4 

the  alpenty  of  internal  divifions,  tne  affedtion  of 
the  citizen  is  never  entirely  extinguilhed. 

Let  us  fum  up  our  difcourfe : — This  unrea- 
fonable  power  has  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
world  been  the  curfe  and  fcourge  of  fociety  and 
of  the  human  race.  A  lawful  monarch  be¬ 
comes  an  ufurper  when  he  feizes  what  does  not 
,  belong 
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belong  to  him  !  how  idle  a  fancy  to  believe  him- 
felf  proprietor  of  a  throne  as  if  it  were  a  farm  ! 
what  height  of  folly  to  believe  in  the  pretended 
right  of  poffeiling  a  nation  ! 

Never  can  a  monarchy  confer  greatnefs  on  a 
people  ;  there  offices  are  efteemed  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  degree  of  emolument ;  men  are 
valued  according  to  their  influence,  their  rank, 
their  income  ;  weaknefs  is  preferred  to  capacity; 
and  the  bale  mind  is  preferred  to  the  generous 
heart  :  he  who  breathes  noble  and  patriotic  fen- 
timents  receives  the  appellation  of  enthufiaft; 
and  the  moll:  devoted  fubmiffion  is  the  only 
way  to  advancement,  Weaknefs,  ignorance, 
and  abafement,  defcend  by  degrees  from  the  firfl: 
to  the  laft  clafles  of  the  lociety;  and  the  great 
mutually  iorgive  each  other  their  injuftice,  in¬ 
terweave  it  in  every  dire&ion,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
lyftem. 

The  monarchical  government  favours  heredi- 
taiy  arntocracy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
greateft  phi'lofophers,  is  the  fitteft  of  all  things 
to  flifle  probity,  talents,  and  patriotifm. 

Every  nation,  1  admit,  cannot  foar  at  firfl:  to 
democracy;  it  requires  either  the  explofion  of 
the  greatefl:  courage,  or  the  effe<3  of  time,  to 
fum  up  the  concourfe  of  particular  wills  into  a 
predominant  will  adapted  to  the  public  felicity, 

G  g  2  •  When 
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When  a  nation  is  profoundly  and  truly  en¬ 
lightened,  it  will  incline  to  the  democratic  form 
of  government,  becaufeit  will  no  longer  take  for 
leaders  creatures  at  once  ftupid  and  wicked,  be- 
caule  it  will  be  careful  to  be  dire&ed  by  great 
men  who  may  enlighten  it,  and  becaufe  fuperior 
qualities  will  ever  have  over  it  a  natural  afcend- 
ant.  What  conftitutes  the  liberty  of  fuch  a 

*  r 

government,  is  that  a  plurality  of  fuffrages  can 
never  be  procured  in  it  without  a  more  than 
ordinary  capacity. 

Thus  knowledge  introduces  democracy,  which 
elevates  the  people  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  which 
they  are  capable :  its  influence  upon  great  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  habit  of  difcuffing  them,  fharpen 
the  intellect  and  enlarge  the  mind  to  a  degree 
unknown  under  every  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  What  an  immenfe  difference  between  a 
peafant  of  Schwitz  or  ot  Appenzell,  and  a 

Ruffian  or  a  Polifh  Have  ! 

That  democratic  leaders  ihould  be  a  prey  to 
the  unruly  paffions  of  the  populace,  is  indeed  an 
inconvenience;  but,  in  every  view,  is  it  not 
better  that  many  thoufands  fhould  avenge  them- 
felves  upon  one,  than  that  one  fhould  amufe  him- 
felf  with  perfecuting  thoufands  r 
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CITIZEN-SOLDIER. 

MAY  thefe  two  words  be  never  feparated. 
Search  hifiory,  and  you  will  find  that  in  all  anti¬ 
quity  there  was  never  any  difference  made  be¬ 
tween  the  condition  of  a  citizen  and  that  of  a 
foldier :  each  was  obliged  to  fight  for  his 
houfehold  gods.  It  was  long  before  foldiers 
were  enlifed ;  nor  did  the  Romans  enrolled  in 
the  army  ceafe  to  be  Roman  citizens.  Defoo- 
tiim  began  when  the  citizens  believed  that 
commerce  and  agriculture  did  not  allow  them 
iufficient  leifure  for  the  exercife  of  arms.  Until 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  moderate  armies  only 
had  appeared  in  the  field  ;  when  that  monarch 

t 

was  enabled  to  keep  on  foot  battalions  formid¬ 
able  by  their  numbers,  the  national  liberty  re¬ 
ceived  the  greateft  check.  Men  began  to 
think  that  armies  belonged  to  the  monarch,  and 
that,  with  numerous  forces,  a  war  is  fooner 
f  mined.  This  was  a  double  error .  the  war  of 
the  fucceffion  of  Spain  iafted  more  than  twelve 
}  ears ;  the  war  of  1756,  which  it  was  fuppofed 
at  the  commencement  could  not  laft  above  two 
campaigns,  was  protra£led  till  the  year 
After  the  conclufion  of  peace,  war  full  fubfifted 
under  another  form,  becaufe  there  yet  remained 
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on  foot  numerous  bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  have 
been  the  true  pillars  of  defpotifm,  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  fhook  its  lofty  fabric  as  loon  as 
they  adopted  the  firft  patriotic  ideas. 

What  is  the  wifh  of  a  crowned  defpot  ?  To 
employ  the  army  againft  its  country,  to  behold 
army  butcher  army,  and  citizens  murder  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  in  fecluding  the  foldier  from  the 
citizen  that  he  finds  his  principal  force,  and  he 
thus  deftroys  all  that  adopts  the  generous  vir¬ 
tues  of  civifm. 

There  have  never  been  greater  traitors  to 
their  country  than  thofe  on  whom  it  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  higheft  honours  and  the  mo  ft  diftin- 
guilhed  pofts  :  the  crowned  potentate  has  al¬ 
ways  been  difpofed  to  make  himfelf  be  con- 
fidered  as  fuperior  to  human  nature,  and  to  give 
himfelf  out  for  a  being  approaching  nearer  to  the 
divinity  than  other  men.  He  will  take  every 

method  to  pay  his  retainers ;  he  will  infpire 

* 

them  with  ferocious  ideas;  he  will  entice  them 
to  fhow  an  open  contempt  for  their  country, 
the  fovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  ;  and  to  thefe  eternal  truths  to  op- 
pofe  thofe  words  of  a  (lave,  / Jcrvs  the  king.  It 
was  thus  the  fanatics  committed  the  murderous 
deeds  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and,  at 
every  blow,  exclaimed,  we  ferve  God. 


But 
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But  the  citizen-foldier  will  defpife  the 
wheedling  language  of  tyranny,  he  will  always 
have  prefent  to  his  mind  the  fraternal  law.  As 
he  will  be  taken  from  the  middle  clafs,  he  will 
be  humane  and  juft,  for  it  is  in  that  clafs  that 
we  (hall  find  moft  probity  and  virtue.  In  this 
happy  ftate  of  mediocrity,  man,  content  with 
his  lot ,  neither  feels  nor  makes  others  feel  the 
contemptuous  pride  infpired  by  rank,  or  the 
thirft  of  gold  created  by  the  afpe£t  of  the  throne. 
This  refpedlable  order  of  citizen- foldiers  loves 
the  laws  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  fufceptible 
of  the  greateft  virtues. 


THE  SWISS  WHO  SELL  THEMSELVES, 

WHAT  name  fhall  we  give  to  thefe  people 
who  make  it  a  particular  profeffion  to  butcher 
men  ?  Thefe  mercenaries  defcend  from  their 
mountains  to  hire  out  their  arms,  to  ftain  them 
with  blood  in  foreign  quarrels  with  which  they 
are  unconcerned,  and  to  plunge  them  into  the 
bowels  of  their  fellow  creatures.  The  iffue 
of  the  war  is  indifferent  to  them,  they  are  only 
carrying  on  trade — what  a  trade  !  The  Swifs 
cantons  may  plead  in  vain  that  they  want 

G  g  4  money, 
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money,  and  that  they  procure  it  by  devaftatkni 
and  the  carnage  of  mankind.  No  nation  on  the 

O 

globe  has  committed  luch  an  ini ult  upon  hu¬ 
manity;  for  to  leave  one’s  country  to  murder 
and  to  fell  one’s  blood  to  another,  this  fordid 
and  cruel  practice  is  fo  utterly  difgraceful  that 
no  epithet  is  Sufficiently  harfh  to  characterize 
it. 

They  pretend  to  have  freedom  at  home,  an 
affert.ion  which  merits  investigation  ;  but  furely 
they  are  the  greateft  enemies  of  the  freedom  of 
other  people.  The  Swifs  during  the  league  al¬ 
ways  acled  on  the  fide  of  defpotifm  :  the 
greateft  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  them. 
That  military  body  is  without  any  fort  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  confequently  dear  to  every  delpot  who 
retains  it  in  his  pay.  1  cannot  help  feeling  a 
fentiment  of  horror  and  contempt  at  that  co¬ 
hort  of  fatellites,  which  would  blindly  obey  every 
crowned  head,  and  would  execute,  if  he  Should 
command  it,  a  maffacre  like  that  of  Theffalo- 
nica,  the  moft  atrocious  recorded  in  hiftory. 

In  true  monarchies,  the  king  is  refilled  the 
right  of  enabling  laws,  but  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  them  ;  he  poffefles.  force  Sufficient 
to  cruffi  the  violators  of  the  laws,  but  not 
enough  to  opprefs  the  nation.  It  is  plain  he 
ought  not  to  have  a  body  of  troops  of  any  kind 
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at  his  difpofal,  becaufe  he  might  abtife  that 
truft;  but  he  fhould  enjoy  the  privilege  of  di¬ 
recting  a  proper  force,  to  fubdue  the  refractory. 
In  the  due  meafure  of  this  force  lies  the  great 
fee  ret  of  legiflation  ;  when  that  balance  is  found, 
the  conftitution  is  good.  . 

But  if  what  furrounds  the  king  infpires 
terror,  if  he  encircles  himfelf  with  a  hired 
phalanx,  with  a  fort  of  janiffaries,  the  conftitu¬ 
tion  is  vicious.  He  will  labour  with  this 
phalanx,  however  (lender  it  may  be,  to  attract 
other  mercenaries,  and  to  augment  his  revenue 
or  his  prerogatives  rather  than  the  glory  of  the 
empire  ;  he  is  a  latrap,  and  no  longer  a  king. 


Toe  government  is  bad  when  the  king  has 
t  e  baneful  power  of  corn  poling  his  guard  of 

foreigners  or  of  paftive  (laves,  who  will  ferve  as 
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in  hxiiients  of  his  rage  or  caprice  ;  ail  the, 
cauies  of  defirufbon  then  furround  at  once  the 
people  and  the  throne.  The  government,  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  prefence  of  thefe  fatellites,  cannot 
naturally  fupport  itfelf  without  the  moll:  violent 
and  mod  fhameful  means. 

Foreign  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  king  ! 
Why?  Alas  !  have  not  nations  at  all  times  per¬ 
ceived  the  dreadtul  confequences  of  that  horrid 
combination  ?  Oh,  Samuel  !  how  wifely  thou 
judged  ft  in  holding  out  to  a  nation  mad  enough 

to 
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to  afk  for  a  king,  the  moft  hideous  picture  of 
the  innumerable  calamities  which  accompany 
royalty. 

It  would  have  been  impoffible  for  all  the 
banditti  and  all  the  highway  robbers  on  earth, 
to  kill  as  many  men  in  a  thoufand  years  as 
Louis  XIV.  deft  roved  in  fifty;  and  without  fo¬ 
reign  foldiers,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  the  nation  bow  down  its  head  be¬ 
neath  his  ponderous  fceptre. 

'■  ■■■'■«.  JBBPMWW  »ii  - - 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  AND  B. 

A.  IN  what  age  did  the  clergy  begin  to  form 
.a  body  apart  from  the  ftate  ? 

B.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

A.  Charlemagne  then  loved  the  church  ? 

B.  As  much  as  he  did  his  concubines. 

A.  Ke  is  faid  neverthelefs  to  have  made  ex¬ 
cellent  laws. 

B.  Very  excellent  ! 

A.  What  benefit  do  we  enjoy  from  them  ? 

B.  He  introduced  the  Gregorian  mode  of 
Tinging  into  our  churches  ;  he  founded  many 
bilhoprics  and  monafteries  ;  and  he  brought  to 
his  court  with  much  pomp  the  minifters  of  the 
humble  religion  which  we  profefs. 


A.  Was 
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A.  Was  that  prince  a  faint  or  a  fool  ? 

B.  Neither.  He  was  ambitious,  amorous, 
and  fond  of  fhow ;  he  made  a  diftindl  body  of 
the  fons  of  the  church,  who  in  the  pompous 
afi'embiies  of  the  ftates-general,  trampled  the 
third  eftate  under  foot.  He  was  a  high-fpirited 
prince  and  a  good  chrifhan,  who  demonitrated 
to  the  regions  which  he  conquered,  that  thole 
who  were  commanded  to  travel  on  foot  with  a 
fingle  coat  and  without  (hoes,  ftaff,  or  purfe, 
might,  without  infringement  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
cepts,  travel  in  a  carriage,  keep  miftrelfes  and 
(laves,  and  clothe  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of 
Alia.  Since  his  time  the  clergy  were  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  two  orders  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  privilege  of  paying  no  tribute  except  under 
the  name  of  a  benevolence  or  voluntary  dona¬ 
tion,  of  refilling  the  fovereign,  and  even  of  de- 
pofing  him,  when  he  would  not  comply  with 
the  views  of  the  chuich.  It  is  true,  to  the  great 
fcandal  of  God  and  of  the  angels,  the  power  of 
that  facred  body  begins  to  decline. 

A.  What  could  occafion  this  revolution  ? 

B.  Philofophy  :  and  accordingly  they  thun¬ 
der  againfl-it  in  the  towns  and  in  the  villa°;es. 
Rut  our  lords  the  clergy  have  a  greater  adver- 
fary  to  repel,  and  are  deftitute  of  ftrength;  the 
league  has  totally  exhaufted  them. 


A.  What 
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.A.  W  hat  is  this  terrible  adverfary  ? 

B.  Pleafantry.  I  he  proud  flate  with  which 
they  formerly  intimidated  both  king  and  people 
is  turned  into  ridicule  ;  and  the  title  which  they 
claim  of  the  divine  organ ,  affords  excellent  fub- 
jedl  ot  raillery :  they  blufh  themfelves  at  being 
what  they  are,  and  if  they  could  lay  afide  the 
crozier  ana  the  mitre,  and  retain  the  revenues 
which  they  get  by  theie  hieroglyphics,  we 
fhould  fee  them  with  a  fword  by  their  fide, 
eating  fiefh-meat  on  kriday,  and  keeping  pub¬ 
licly  an  opera  girl.  What  vexes  them  is,  that 
every  day  well-digefted  plans  are  offered  for 
ftripping  them  of  tneir  riches,  which  however 
they  employ  to  very  uleful  purpofes  ;  for  with¬ 
out  them  how  many  fhopkeepers  would  not 
have  an  honourable  opportunity  of  becoming 
bankrupts ;  how  many  tender  chickens  would 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  prolific  virtue  of  the 
holy  Roman  church  ;  how  many  farmers  would 
be  compelled  to  grow  rich  by  the  proper  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  ground  ? 

A.  Why  deprive  them  of  the  poffeffions  be¬ 
llowed  on  them  by  the  munificence  of  our  an- 
ceftors  ? 

B.  It  is  to  imitate  Catherine  II,  emprefs  of 
all  the  Ruffias. 

A.  What  has  fhe  done  fo  remarkable  ? 

B.  But 
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B.  But  a  fmall  matter  :  die  feized  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  ecclefiaftics  in  1768  ;  and  now  pen- 
iions,  perhaps  too  liberally,  the  archbilhops,  bi~ 

fhops,  monks,  and  priefts. 

A.  Churchmen  are  then  very  rich  in 

France? 

B.  They  poffefs  a  full  third  of  all  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  Whence  have  they  obtained  fuch  riches  ? 

B.  From  the  weaknefs  of  our  kings,  from 
the  fuperftition  ot  the  people,  and  from  their 
own  pious  induftry. 

A.  What  do  you  mean  by  pious  in¬ 
duftry  ? 

B.  I  mean  ;  1,  the  crufades  ;  2,  difpenfa- 

tions;  3,  indulgences;  4,  teftaments ;  5,  the 
inquifition;  6,  confeflion;  7,  purgatory;  8,  the 
Roman  chancery ;  9,  mafs;  10,  baptifms  ;  11, 
marriages  ;  12,  interments ;  13,  the  civil  wars  ; 
14,  millions. 

A.  What  mean  you  by  the  crufades  ? 

B.  That  famous  expedition  of  the  French, 
Germans,  Italians,  and  Englifh  into.  Alia,  in 
which,  with  a  view  of  wrefting  Paleftinc  from 
the  hands  of  the  Muffulmen,  they  pillaged,  rob¬ 
bed,  lacked,  and  ravilhed  wherever  they  paffed. 
The  two  firft  crufades  coft  Europe  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men. 


A.  But 
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A*  But  how  were  the  crufades  ‘made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  induftry  of  ecclefiaftics  ? 

B.  la  this  way  :  the  barons,  in  equipping 
themfelves  for  the  expedition,  fold  their  eftates 
at  a  low  price  ;  the  bifhops  and  monks  who  had 
money,  pui chafed  them,  without  paying  the 
fines  or  alienation  ;  the  monks  made  their  pur- 
chafes  with  oremufes ,  and  good  paflports  to 
heaven. 

A.  Tell  me  what  is  a  difpenfation  ? 

lx  It  is  a  certain  permiffion  granted  by  the 
pope  or  the  bifhops  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  which  the  popes  and  the  bifhops  are 
the  authors. 

A.  And  what  is  an  indulgence  ? 

B.  It  is  a  kind  of  currency  eftablifhed  to  at- 

90 

trad  money ;  it  is  an  abfolution  of  the  fins  com¬ 
mitted  again  ft  the  holy  church,  and  this  abfolu¬ 
tion  frees  you,  even  beyond  the  grave,  from  the 
ftripes,  the  faggots,  the  caldrons,  and  the  red- 
hot  coals  of  hell. 

A.  And  how  have  teftaments  become,  in 
facerdotal  hands,  a  pious  kind  of  induftry  ? 

B.  Nothing  was  eafier :  an  old  debauchee* 
whom  death  hems  in  on  all  fides,  calls  a  pnefi ; 
he  recounts  his  wild  Tallies,  and,  appalled  at  the 
imaginary  horrors  of  hell,  afks,  with  a  voice  in¬ 
terrupted  by  fobs,  if  he  may  hope  for  mercy. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  you  may,  perhaps  not,  replies  the  prieft; 
divine  juftice  mult  be  latisfied,  it  muft  be  ap- 
peafed  by  facrifices ;  no  facrifice  is  more  agree¬ 
able  in  its  eyes  than  a  real  and  complete  difen- 
ca  cement  from  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
This  abnegation  cannot  be  entire  and  meritori- 
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ous  unlefs  it  be  performed  according  to  the  ca¬ 
nonical  laws ;  thefe  laws  require  that  chriftians 
fhould  divide  their  effects  among  the  poor  :  now, 
the  poor  are  the  children  of  the  church  ;  it  is 
therefore  to  the  church  that  you  ought  to  give 
your  riches,  that  the  diftribution  may  be  made 
in  the  bell:  poffible  manner.  The  Jefuits  were 
dexterous  in  recommending  this  expiatory  fatif- 
fa&ion  to  their  penitent  hearers  :  they  obtained 
feven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty  legacies 
in  Flanders,  twelve  thoufand  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  more  than  twenty  thoufand  in  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  Italy,  and  a  great  many  in  England,  not  to 
mention  the  gun-powder  plot.  Seeing  in  France 
that  they  could  not  prevail  on  Henry  IV.  to 
make  a  bequeft  in  their  favour,  they  contrived 
to  affaffinate  him  :  the  Jacobins  had  fet  them  the 
example. 

A.  What  is  the  inquifition  ? 

B.  It  is  a  holy  and  pious  tribunal  eflablifhed 
by  the  reprefentatives  of  God  on  earth,  to  curry- 

comb 
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comb  ana  burn  thole  who  believe  not  that  the 
goipel  commands  to  •  curry-comb  and  burn. 
The  criminals  at  this  tribunal  forfeit  their  ef¬ 
fects,  which  are  fhared  between  the  holy  father 
the  pope,  the  reverend  fathers  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  beneficent  officers  of  that  facred  court. 
When  the  accufed  is  rich,  he  generally  efcapes 
the  roafting.  The  kings  of  the  fouth  employ  it 
to  keep  their  grandees  in  fervitude.  In  France, 
th  is  tribunal  is  held  in  abhorrence;  and,  from  a 
fpirit  of  h  u  inanity,  letters  de  cachet  have  been 
lubiiituted.  Formerly  the  bifhops  had  blank 
ones  in  their  pocket  ;  at  prelent,  to  obtain  thefe 
letters,  they  mult  prelent  memoirs,  which  are 
either  not  read,  or,  it  read,  not  approved. 

A.  I  fhould  think  that  confeffion  can  fcarcely 
be  beneficial  to  the  clergy;  it  concerns  only  the 
fins  which  all  the  world  knows. 

B.  Let  me  take  the  liberty  to  fay  1.  Con- 
fefiion  is  very  uleful  in  religious  wars  :  2.  A  pe¬ 
nitent  credits  blindly  what  a  holy  director  an¬ 
nounces  to  him  from  heaven  :  he  may  indeed 
be  enlightened,  in  which  cafe  he  fmiles  at  the 
confeffor  and  returns  to  the  war  no  more;  but 
if  he  is  not,  which  is  the  cafe  with  at  leaf!  three 
fourths  of  the  catholics,  he  obeys,  and  thereby 
the  church  gains  its  cbjedl  :  3.  Con fe (lion  gives 
the  priefts  of  the  Moft  High  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  of  affairs  and  characters;  it  is  by  this 
mean  that  our  worflhipful  prelates  learn  what 
pafles  among  their  rectors  and  in  families  : 
4.  Confeffion  is  wonderfully  fervicible  in  law- 
fuits  :  5.  By  confeffion  our  benign  a  pottles  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  all  temperaments,  and 
can  with  certainty  fix  on  the  objeCt  of  their  be¬ 
loved  million  :  6.  Confeffion  contributes  to  the 
augmentation  of  church  cafualties ;  it  is  en¬ 
joined  by  way  of  penance  to  fay  maffes  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  fous,  to  build  a  chape!,  to  found 
a  charity, — and  all  this  contributes  to  the  prieft’s 
intereft.  The  church  is  poor,  and  muff  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  its  embarraffments. 

A.  I  have  always  heard  it  faid  that  purga¬ 
tory  is  the  place  where  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
die  under  a  venial  fin  wait  a  full  juflification  to 
enter  into  celeftial  glory  :  I  fee  no  conne&ion 
this  has  with  prieftly  rapacity. 

B.  But  you  (hall  fee  ;  and  fo  liften  to  me. — - 
When  Saint  Odilon,  abbot  of  Clung,  difco- 
vered  purgatory,  he  fancied  that,  to  fecure  a  de¬ 
cent  fubfiftence  for  his  monks,  it  was  requifite 
to  engage  the  people  to  embrace  this  difcovery. 
The  Roman  Court,  which  forefaw  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  accrue  from  this  Benedicffine 
dream,  declared  pofitively  that  Saint  Odilon  was 

Vol.  II.  H  h  a  man 
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a  man  gifted  with  a  ftrong  difcernment,  and 
had  found  out  a  place  unknown  for  more  than 
fixty  thoufand  years.  This  court  afterwards 
perfuaded  the  people  that  it  would  be  neither 
prudent  nor  decent  in  them  to  allow  their 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  lifters,  friends,  &c. 
to  be  burned  for  a  peccadillo^  that  the  prayers 
which  were  eftablifhed  would  lhorten  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  chaftifement ;  and  that,  bv  paying 
handfomely,  a  thoufand  fouls  at  once  might  be 
liberated  from  that  abode  of  darknefs  and  horror. 
Twenty  troops  of  monks  inculcated  fo  deeply 
this  ridiculous  jargon  into  the  minds  of  the 
catholics,  that  the  holy  and  poor  church  of 
Jefus  was  entirely  deluged  with  effefts  move- 
able  and  immoveable,  till  Luther  determined, 
out  of  fpite,  to  (hut  up  purgatory,  into  which 
none  now  enter  except  German  and  Italian 

bigots. 

A.  Does  the  Roman  Chancery  refemble  that 
of  France? 

B.  No.  At  Paris  fums  are  paid,  it  is  true, 
which  ought  not  to  be  paid  5  but  this  is  onl\ 
to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the  chancellors.  At 
Rome  there  are  certain  rates  fixed  for  all  the 
fins  committed  or  to  be  committed  :  fo  much 
for  bavin0-  vone  to  bed  to  one  s  fifter,  one  s 
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aunt,  or  one’s  brother  ;  fo  much  for  having 
murdered  one’s  king,  one’s  father,  one’s  friend; 
fo  much  for  having  blafphemed  God,  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell.  When  you  wifh  to  recommit 
a  fin,  you  mu  ft  there  pay  double. 

A.  Do  the  priefts  draw  a  great  profit  from 
the  mafles  ? 

4' 

B.  In  Portugal,  on  All  Souls  Day,  an 
hundred  thoufand  piafters  are  received  for 
maffes:  at  Paris,  among  the  Genovefains,  the 
Cordeliers,  the  Capucins,  and  at  St,  Martin  in 
the  fields,  a  regifter  is  kept  of  the  mafles  paid, 
and  when  there  is  a  furplus,  the  facriftans  who 
receive  them  at  twelve  fous,  fend  them  into 
the  provinces  at  eight.  I  maintain  that  in  this 
city  there  are  fold,  taking  one  year  with  an- 
other,  a  million  of  mafles. 

A.  Money  is  alfo  paid,  is  it  not,  for  baptifm 
and  interment  ? 

B.  Undoubtedly  :  fome  of  the  funeral  fer- 
vices  coft  15  and  18  hundred  livres.  Befides 
every  thing  is  well  regulated  in  this  article ; 
an  exa£t  price  fixed  for  the  bell- tolling,  for  the 
lights,  the  hangings,  the  number  of  priefts  and 
of  chandeliers,  and  the  quality  of  the  orna¬ 
ments —  this  price,  I  fay,  protects  chriftiaus 
from  all  impolition. 

H  h  2  A.  Of 
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A.  Of  what  fervice  is  marriage  to  the 
priefts  ?  It  is  a  matter  entirely  fecular. 

B.  You  are  ignorant  then  that  the  nuptial 
benedi&ion  is  taxed,  and  that  this  taxation  ren¬ 
ders  marriage  a  mixed  buiinefs — nothing  can  be 
more  juft;  for  this  being  a  carnal  a£t,  and  con- 
fequently  little  fuited  to  beings  fpiritualized  by 
religion,  it  is  very  proper  to  multi  the  parties, 
and  make  them  feel  all  the  vilenefs  of  their 
mutual  intercourfe.  The  facred  celibacy  which 
leaves  to  the  priefts  the  advantage  of  a  fecret 
concubinage  is  of  fo  high  importance  that 
marriage  cannot  be  loaded  with  obligations  too 
burdenfome :  it  is  well  that  the  church  does 
not  reckon  this  union  a  crime.  Befides,  the 
cafuifts,  Sanchez  excepted,  have  bound  it  by  fo 
many  (hackles,  that  it  is  very  difficult  not  to 
fin  in  the  married  ftate:  everything,  even  to 
drefs,  is  prefcribed  in  the  new  canons. 

A.  Civil  wars  furely  cannot  be  ufeful  to  the 
church  ? 

B.  Very  well,  indeed  !  You  are  then  igno¬ 
rant  that  the  clergy  have  excited  almoft  all  of 
thefe  in  Europe?  It  is  by  thefe  wars  that 
priefts  have  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
confciences  ;  and  if  fometimes  their  hopes  have 

been  difappointed,  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  north 

of 
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of  Europe,  they  have  elfewhere  been  gainers 
by  them.  If  they  do  not  ftir  up  thefe  wars, 
they  come  between  the  parties,  and  Jhujjle  the 
cards  with  more  addrefs  than  does  the  Sieur 
Comus,  the  conjuror.  Conlult  hiftoiy,  and  it 
will  inftrudt  you  better  than  polemical  writings. 
There  is  no  theological  dilpute  of  any  note, 
but  has  overturned  thrones,  ruined  empires, 
and  deluged  whole  regions  with  blood. 

A.  Millions,  far  from  being  lucrative  to  the 
church,  have  on  the  contrary  deprived  it,  and 
that  frequently  in  the  crueleft  way,  of  its  beffc 

B.  The  fubjefts  facrificed  were  the  devoted 
fentinels  of  the  priellly  army  :  while  the  pagans 
were  murdering  them,  they  were  canonized  at 
Rome,  and  this  brought  money.  But  all  the 
millions  have  not  been  fimilar  to  thofe  to 
Japan.  Thole  to  China  produced  187,200,000 
livres  for  the  Jeluits  ;  1 , 1  20,000  livres  for  the 
Dominicans;  and  1,400,500  livres  for  the  fe- 
cular  priefts  :  at  Paraguay  they  afforded  for  the 
Jefuits  alone  4,878,912,000  livres;  at  Mexico, 
more  than  fix  billions  for  the  whole  clergy,  &c. 


H  h  3 
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FINAL  CAUSES. 

ETERNAL  order  has  willed  that  animals 
fhould  devour  each  other  ;  one  half  of  what¬ 
ever  is  endued  with  life  is  perpetually  at  war 
with  the  other  half;  and  one  part  of  the  living 
fubftance  conftantly  feeds  upon  the  other  part. 
We  muft  confine  ourfelves  to  fa£ts  when  we 
would  form  juft  notions  of  this  eternal  order ; 
obferve  the  voracity  of  the  eagle,  the  terrible 
force  of  his  beak  and  his  keen  glances,  which 
defcry  the  remoteft  objects  ;  this  aerial  bird 
fnoots  upon  its  prey  with  the  fwiftnefs  of 
lightning.  Examine  the  net- work  which  the 
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fpider  forms  to  entrap  the  infers;  what  nicety  ! 
what  addrefs  !  But  the  law  which  ordains  the 
deftrudtion  of  one  animal  for  the  good  of  an¬ 
other  contributes  undoubtedly  to  the  increale  of 
life,  and  the  world  advances  and  improves  by 
this  immutable  order.  It  loles  none  of  the 
living  fubftance ;  and,  by  a  wonderful  (Eco¬ 
nomy  of  nature,  its  deftrudtion  lerves  for  its 
reproduction.  Thus  the  fire  of  life,  extin- 
o'uifhed  in  one  clafs  of  animals,  rekindles  im- 
mediately  in  another,  grows  purer,  and  burns 
with  increafed  vigour.  Life  is  an  impetuous  tor- 
6  •  rent 
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rent  which  requires  only  to  be  diffufed.  A  cod 
fpawns  a  million  of  eggs ;  and  all  fifties  are  pro¬ 
lific.  The  defire  of  multiplying  is  inherent  in 
every  fpecies,  and  feveral  of  them  need  coer¬ 
cive  forces  to  reftrain  their  progrefs  and  main¬ 
tain  their  juft  proportion  with  the  other  fpecies. 
In  the  animal  fyftem  therefore  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  is  not  injurious  to 
the  other  fpecies,  but  is  on  the  contrary  both 
ufeful  and  neceflary  to  them.  The  birds  of  the 
air  eat  the  infe&s  and  worms  which  gnaw  the 
trees  to  the  very  fap,  and  ftrip  the  earth  of  all 
its  riches ;  this  fuperabundance  of  life  would 
occafion  the  horrors  of  famine,  if  certain  fpecies 
had  not  been  placed  by  the  eternal  order  to  op- 
pofe  thele  excefles. 

Is  it  credible,  after  this  prodigious  multiplica¬ 
tion,  that  men  in  the  moft  civilized  countries 
have  ftill  fuch  difficulty  in  providing  their  fub- 
fiftence  ?  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  fcourge  of  a 
political  error  which  deftroys  fecundity,  and  de¬ 
feats  the  force  of  propagation  r 

We  muft  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  agri¬ 
culture  contributes  every  where  to  the  increafe 
of  life;  there  are  countries  in  which  it  is  at 
leaft  doubtful  if  cultivation  does  not  diminiffi  its 
quantity.  By  clearing  away  the  forefts,  many 

H  h  4  advantages 
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advantages  undoubtedly  have  been  lolh,  fince 
animals  of  the  greateft  utility  in  fupplying  food 
were  extirpated. 

It  was  neceflary  that  nature  either  fhould  cut 
oil  the  ft  ream  of  life  and  ftop  it  in  the  univerfe, 
or,  to  prevent  a  fingle  fpecies  from  getting  head, 
and  caufing  a  general  mortality  in  the  whole 
animal  fyftem,  fhould  fet  the  different  fpecies  at 
war  with  each  ether:  fhe  could  admit  no  me¬ 
dium  between  the  total  extinction  of  life,  or  a 
counterpoife  given  to  it,  by  directing  that  one 
part  of  the  living  fubftance  fhould  feed  upon  the 
other.  Such  are  the  eternal  barriers  which  na¬ 
ture  oppofes  to  that  exceffive  increase  which 
would  enti*xly  dell roy  the  balance;  for  it  is  of 
advantage  to  ail  the  fpecies,  that  there  are  in- 
furmountable  obftacles  which  confine  each  of 
them  to  its  due  progress. 

In  a  dearth  of  the  feathered  tribes  that  feed 
upon  infects,  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  feafon  completes  the  deftruCtion  of 
the  flies  which  pullulate  in  the  air,  and  prevents 
a  fiightful  redundance,  w'hich  would  engender 
peftilence  or  contagious  dileafes,  if  thefe  inieCts 
were  to  continue  to  multiply  only  a  few  weeks 
longer. 

-  If  one  part  of  the  living  fubftance  is  at  war 

with 
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with  the  other,  it  is  becaufe  fupreme  wifdom 
has  fo  ordered  it.  We  do  not  perceive  that  this 
law  of  nature  has  occafioned  hitherto  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  a  tingle  fpecies  :  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
preierved  each  of  them  in  a  date  of  vigour  and 
of  immortal  youth  ;  and  without  luch  a  lalutary 
appointment,  life  would  long  ere  now,  by 
breaking  down  the  equilibrium  between  the 
different  Ipecies  ot  beings,  have  been  totally 
effaced.-  ;  , 

Is  not  the  univerfal  harmony  of  the  living 
fpecies  manifefted  in  thofe  refpedive  enemies 
which  maintain  the  balance  and  are  provided 
with  all  the  weapons  and  all  the  faculties  ne- 
ceffarv  for  that  end  ?  Behold  the  infeds  and 
reptiles  which,  covering  the  lurface  of  the  earth, 
are  oppofed  by  an  army  of  birds,  adive,  vigilant, 
and  voracious.  The  hares,  the  rabbits,  the 
rats,  and  the  field  and  houfe  mice,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  fo  prodigioufly,  are  preyed  on  by  quadru¬ 
peds  equally  nimble  in  their  motions,  and  en¬ 
dued  with  more  force  and  a  quicker  fight. 
The  enormous  weight  of  horned  cattle  and  the 

o 

fwiftnels  of  deer  leflen  not  the  empire  which 
man  holds  over  the  brutes. 

Laftlv,  carnivorous  animals,  notwithftanding 
their  formidable  weapons  of  defence,  experience 

in 
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in  the  human  race  innumerable  powers  which 
every  where  check  their  progrefs,  or  drive 
them  to  the  deferts  in  which  to  exercife  their 
ferocity. 

And  man,  alas  !  who  rules  over  other  crea¬ 
tures,  how  often  does  he  not.dired  his  force 

againft  himfelf !  how  often  is  man  with  refpedt 
to  man  what  carnivorous  beads  are  to  other 
animals  !  And  this  is  the  fault  of  that  intelligent 
being  called  man,  of  him  who  punilhes  himfelf 
by  this  dreadful  error. 

Hobbes  has  afferted  that  men  are  born  in  a 
ftate  of  warfare  with  each  other.  This  opinion 
is  falfe  when  applied  to  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race  ;  the  organs  of  man  are  not  adapted 
for  destroying  or  tearing.  His  faculties,  his 
wants,  and  his  deiires,  all  announce  that  he  is 
formed  to  live  in  fociety,  and  that  the  more 
men  are  mutually  connefted  by  affedlion  and 
benevolence,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the 

ftate  of  felicity. 

Th  is  opinion  of  Hobbes  is  alfo  falfe  with  re¬ 
gard  to  civilized  nations,  confidered  in  relation 

o 

to  each  other,  fince  they  can  obtain,  from  the 
inexhauftible  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
the  means  of  preventing  the  cruel  neceffity  of 
making  war;  and  the  human  race  is  very  dis¬ 
tant 
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taut  from  that  term  of  population,  when  a  re¬ 
dundance  of  numbers  fhall  become  pernicious. 
The  agricultural  life,  the  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  and  ufeful  experi¬ 
ments,  will  fhortly  juftify,  and  for  ages,  the  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme 
Being;.  The  firft  fteo  towards  truth  is  to  fa- 

O  J- 

orifice  pride,  and  to  acknowledge  the  depend- 
ance  of  all  beings  on  thofe  general  laws  which 
nature  has  eftablifhed  for  the  reproduction  and 
prelervation  of  that  immenfe  quantity  of  living 
matter  which  circulates  in  the  world.  Ima¬ 
ginary  irregularities  will  thus  difappear;  for  in 
the  profound 1  ftudy  of  nature  we  fhall  have 
learned  to  recognize  a  providence  and  final  caufies , 
that  is  to  fay,  the  profperitv  of  the  univerfe, 
and  the  limit  to  which  it  tends,  'perfectibility. 

Without  a  certain  degree  of  light  cafl  upon 
the  operations  of  nature,  the  phantoms  of  our 
imagination  would  difplace  important  truths; 
our  mind,  alarmed  by  appearances,  would  lofe 
thole  fentiments  of  confidence,  thofe  fublime 
and  cheering  fentiments  which  difeover  to  us  a 
fiole  being  animating  and  governing  all  the  mafs 
of  the  world,  and  which  knprint  on  this  ne~ 
cefifary  being ,  befides  his  infinite  power,  the  at¬ 
tributes,  fupremely  amiable,  of  wifdom  and 

goodnefs  i 
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goodnefs :  it  is  by  this  happy  contemplation 
that  the  foul  rifes  to  the  great  whole,  and 
difencumbers  itielf  from  thofe  vile  and  earthly 
errors  which  load  human  real'on  in  the  fchools. 


HOW  DARES  COMMERCE  TO  DISPUTE  THE 
PRE-EMINENCE  WITH  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  cultivator  !  To  h  im  is  efpeciallv  com¬ 
mitted  the  depofit  of  public  liberty.  The  men 
who  are  fpread  over  the  plains,  thefe  a-  e  the  true 
true  defenders  of  a  free  conftitution  !  I  reckon 
more  on  the  cultivator  than  on  the  trader. 
The  hufoandman  po&fos  confidence,  and  is 
diij  ofed  to  be  communicative  ;  he  is  not  fatisfied 
with  the  fuccefs  of  an  undertakino-  or  of  a 
fimple  experiment,  unlefs  he  caufes  bis  neigh¬ 
bour  to  repeat  it  :  he  feels  that  people  acquire 
only  in  common,  and  enjoy  only  in  participa¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  not  envious  of  another’s  field,  be- 
caufe  prolperity  ought  to  be  the  fame  in  all 
fields  equally  cultivated  ;  the  fertility  of  one 
field  becoming  the  pledge  of  the  fertility  of 
that  which  is  adjacent.  T  he  trader  on  the 
contrary  ftands  aloof,  becaufe  he  dreads  a  rival ; 

8  his 
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his  gain  fometirr.es  depends  upon  the  fecret  of  a 
particular  enterprife,  and  oftener  upon  an  ob- 
fcure  market,  or  a  mercantile  ftratagem  which 
he  conceals  from  others.  Every  merchant’s 
warehoufe  becomes  a  diftinft  republic  ;  and  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  affects  not  the  proprietor, 
whofe  profperity  is  only  completed  by  the  ruin 
of  all  h  is  competitors. 

The  cultivator  has  a  gentler,  milder,  and 
humaner  foul.  As  he  produces  by  the  aid  of 
nature,  he  defires  not  immoderate  gains ;  he 
cannot  pant  after  thofe  which  are  arbitrary,  and 
full  lefs  after  thofe  that  are  unlimited  ;  he  deals 
not  in  the  lottery ;  he  creates  with  the  fun, 
with  the  feafons,  with  an  experimental  and 
daily  induftry.  The  merchant,  whofe  object  is 
to  acquire  exorbitant  profits,  tries  and  forces  all 
kinds  of  enterprizes  ;  bent  on  incidental  gains, 
he  defpifes  them  if  they  are  moderate  ;  he  is 
not  fatisfied  with  a  competence,  but  afpires  to 
a  fortune.  Mercantile  cunning  invariably  makes 
impreffions  which  in  time  contract  the  moft  en¬ 
larged  mind  and  moft  extenfive  capacity.  The 
hufbandman,  whofe  aim  is  to  labour  and -gain 
with  the  peaceful  courfe  of  nature  alone,, 
nourifhes  not  thofe  preying  conceptions  which 
wrafte  the  keen  merchant  and  place  him  per¬ 
petually 
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petually  between  a  lofty  criminal  fortune  and  a 
bankruptcy ;  running  all  the  hazardous  chances, 
he  is  never  acquainted  with  the  repofe  enjoyed 
by  the  cultivator,  who  is  moderate  in  his 
wiflies,  and,  like  the  child  on  its  mother’s 

boiom,  bleeps  in  the  lap  of  the  earth. 

✓ 

Have  we  witnefled  humane  and  patriotic  ideas 
in  commei  cial  bodies  ?  No.  All  their  views 
aie  exclufive.  Hear  the  manufacturers ;  every 
thing  muft  be  facrificed  to  their  avarice :  hear 
the  merchants;  war  muft  be  commenced  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  commodities  :  hear  the  white  ca - 
lonifis\  humanity  muft  be  facrificed,  that  they 
may  fell  their  fugar  and  coffee  at  a  higher  price. 
The  fordid  idea  or  adding  to  their  daily  gain,  of 
augmenting  their  yearly  income,  renders  them 
Grangers  to  found  political  notions.  They 
would  have  feparatc  laws  for  themfelves  to  fa¬ 
vour  continually  their  avarice,  and  would  im- 
pofe  coercive  regulations  on*  others,  calculated 
for  their  own  intereft. 

There  is  no  cultivator  at  this  day  who,  in 
tne  hope  of  leading  a  happier  life  under  a  fky 
more  luited  to  the  freedom  and  expanfion  of 
genius,  would  quit  France  to  retire  into  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  Spain,  or  Ruffia.  The  princes, 
the  priefts,  and  financiers  have  emigrated  :  no- 

o 
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tiling  proves  better  the  excellence  of  our  confti- 
tution.  The  Englifli,  the  Poles,  the  Swifs, 
and  the  Swedes  are  not  fo  free. 

The  nobles,  notwithftanding  their  fubtlety 
of  genius  for  intrigue,  refemble  favages;  they 
admit  with  extreme  difficulty  new  ideas,  how¬ 
ever  analogous  they  may  be  to.  thole  which 
they  already  poflefs  :  their  brain  is  quite  impe¬ 
netrable  to  notions  out  of  their  ordinary  con¬ 
ception  ;  they  are  and  will  be,  in  that  refpedt, 
much  below  the  peafant. 

Behold  then  the  word  great  happily  abo- 
liffied !  The  cultivators  will  feel  that  they 
ought  to  be  governed  folely  by  the  laws,  and 
not  by  thofe  who  difpenle  them.  By  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  great ,  was  always  underftood  in 
France  a  man  whofe  authority  among  his 
fellow  citizens  enabled  him  to  do  much  injury  ; 
if  he  enjoyed  in  addition  a  lucrative  poft,  he 
was  completely  great .  An  intendant  was  a 
great  man  in  country  places.  Where  are  the 
intendants  ?  Do  you  flatter  yourfelf  to  re-efta- 
blifh  them  in  the  provinces  ?  Though  all  the 
towns  fhould  yield,  ftill  would  the  cottages  re¬ 
fill:.  The  cultivators  !  thefe  are  the  firmed: 
fupports  of  the  revolution. 

A  government  was  ta  be  eftablifhed  which 

fhould 
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fliould  admit  men  of  office  and  not  grandees. 
It  was  neceffary  to  grant  to  all  the  cultivators 
the  right  of  atending  the  primary  affemblies,  of 
filling  the  magiftracy,  of  keeping  arms  in  their 
houfes,  and  of  augmenting  their  ftrength  by 
public  exercifes  ;  for  it  is  but  equitable  that  th» 
people  employed  in  tillage  ffiould  be  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  government,  that 
they  ffiould  be  as  much  favoured  as  the  rich  in 
the  pioiecution  of  intuits  received,  and  that  no 
law  ffiould  raife  bars  to  their  fortune :  if  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  be  not  raviffied  from  then- 
hands,  they  will  love  the  conflitution. 

Polity  and  laws  in  a  fociety  are  good  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  conform  to  the  intention  of 
Providence,  which  certainly  has  not  conne&ed 
happinefs  with  the  encroachments  of  ambition 
and  pride. 

To  equality  nature  has  linked  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  focial  qualities ;  equality  mu  ft  pro¬ 
duce  every  good,  becaufe  it  unites  men,  elevates 
their  foul,  and  prepares  them  for  the  mutual 
fentiments  of  benevolence  and  friendffiip.  We 
may  hence  conclude  that  inequality  engenders 
every  milchief,  lince  it  degrades  them,  fows 
among  them  divifion  and  ftrife,  and  takes 
away  political  virtue ,  and  the  ardent  love  of  the 
community. 


Providence 
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Providence  has  not  permitted  that  the  import 
of  equality  fhould  be  overftrained ;  but  the 
*  Wronger  it  is,  the  more  will  it  contribute  to 
felicity :  never  can  it  degenerate  or  become,  a 
vice,  becaiife  it  can  never  be  unjuft,  and,  re¬ 
moving  us  equally  from  tyranny  and  fervi- 
tude,  it  unites  men  and  gives  them  the  fame 
intereft. 

The  import  of  equality  is,  therefore,  no  other 
than  the  import  of  our  own  dignity ;  by  fufFer- 
ing  it  to  weaken,  men  have  grown  flaves,  and 
by  its  renovation  alone  will  they  become  free. 

If  it  was  expedient  for  us  to  form  new  laws, 
it  was  on  that  account  alfo  expedient  to  re¬ 
nounce  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  our  independance. 
But  it  was  otherwife  with  our  equality,  for 
this  is  undeniably  the  fource  of  true  bleflino-s. 
and  cannot  be  loft  without  rifking  the  greateft 
calamities. 

A  tyrannical  government  may  be  recognized 
by  thefe  features  *.  when  it  forbids  the  progrefs 

of  knowledge,  the  free  communication  of  fuch 

ideas  as  are  calculated  to  enlighten  men,  and 
the  aflemblies  which  are  to  unite  them;  when 
it  befets  them  with  fpies,  and  marks  every 
word  that  is  uttered. — Such  a  monftrous  go¬ 
vernment  muft  unavoidably  fall,  fince  the 
Vol.  II.  J  i  hatred 
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hatred  and  contempt  which  it  infpires  will 
fooner  or  later  avenge  the  majefty  of  an  in- 
fulted  nation.  Authority  will  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  return  to  the  fource  from  whence  it 
flowed. 

But  to  confer  the  fupretne  magifterial  ap¬ 
pointments  on  perfonal  qualities,  without  regard 
to  fortune  ;  to  prevent  the  magiftrates  from  en¬ 
riching  themfelves  by  their  employments:  to 
oblige  them  to  give  an  account  to  the  public 
of  their  adminiftration  : — thefe  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  every  free  government.  And  the 
hufbandmen  then  feel  that  they  are  again  be¬ 
come  citizens,  and  have  at  laid  a  country. 


HISTORICAL  PASSAGE  WHICH  DISPLEASED 

MARIA-THERESA. 

THE  houfe  of  Auftria,  it  is  well  known, 
derives  its  origin  from  Halhurg,  who,  before  his 
being  elected  emperor  in  1273,  had  been,  fays 
Voltaire,  the  champion  of  the  Abbe  of  Saint 
Gall  againft  the  bilhop  of  Bale,  in  a  trivial  con- 
teft  about  a  few  calks  of  wine.  His  fortune 
was  then  fo  difproportioned  to  his  courage  that 

he 


he  was.  at  one  time  High  Steward  to  Octocarius, 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  being  afterwards  uro-ed  to 
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pay  homage  to  him,  replied  that  he  owed  him 
nothing ,  fmce  he  had  paid  him  his  wages.  But 
what  is  known  but  to  very  few,  this  hiftorical 
paftage  piqued  Maria-Therefa  fo  much  that  the 
made  her  foil  promife,  during  his  travels  in 
France,  not  to  vifit  Voltaire.  The  vanity  of 
the  poet  was  not  a  little  hurt  at  this. 

THE  THIRTY-FIRST  OF  DECEMBER  17S9. 

ADIEU,  memorable  year,  the  mod  illu  ft  ri- 
ou  s  of  this  century  !  The  diftinguifhed  and 
unique  year  in  which  the  French  have  reco¬ 
vered  to  Gaul  that  liberty  which  defpotifm  held 
in  chains  !  Adieu,  immortal  year  which  has 
fixed  a  limit  to  the  debafement  of  the  people, 
by  revealing  to  them  the  claims  of  which  the 
originals  were  loft  !  Adieu,  mod  glorious  year 
diftinguilhed  by  the  courageous  activity  of  the 
Parifians,  by  the  death  of  the  mod  lofty  and 

Ml 

moft  magnificent  clergy ,  and  by  the  deceafe  of 
the  moft  potent  and  moft  elevated  nobility ?  \\  !iq 
expired  in  convulfions. 
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Wonderful  year  !  patriotifni  has  emerged  in 
complete  armour  from  your  generous  loins  ;  it 
has  in  a  moment  placed  in  their  due  ftation  a 
crowd  of  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  talents  unknown,  and  have  given  to  at¬ 
tentive  and  aftonifhed  Europe  important  leffons 
of  which  fhe  will  undoubtedly  profit*. 

Incomparable  year !  you  have  feen  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  government  of  dreadful  me¬ 
mory  which  had  fo  clofe  an  intercourfe  with 
the  Bajlille ,  its  favourite  miftrefs,  and  the  moil: 
pregnant  and  mod  enormous  female  ever  be¬ 
held,  who  perifhed  by  a  fudden  and  violent  at¬ 
tack.  On  the  fame  day  you  witnefled  my  brave 
countrymen  fave  the  national  aflembly  which 

*  The  court  of  Spain  lately  iffued  an  order  prohibiting  the 
parifh  of  Varcarlos,  fituated  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
frontiers  of  France,  to  celebrate  the  feftiva!  which  that  parifh 
gave  every  year  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  at  which  a  great 
number  of  French  attended  to  make  merry  with  their  brethren 
and  neighbours  the  Spaniards.  A  penalty  of  20  livres  was  to 
be  inflidfed  on  every  houfe  in  cafe  of  difobedience.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Varcarlos  aiked  the  reafon  of  the  prohibition. 
The  anfwer  was  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  intercourfe 
of  thofe  Frenchmen  who  would  no  longer  adore  their  priefts, 
and  who  took  it  into  their  heads  to  make  laws  for  themfelves. 

44  Well!  we  know  how  it  hands,  ”  replied  an  old  man; 
4  4  but  if  we  do  not  hold  this  feflival,  we  jfhal!  foon  celebrate  an- 
44  other  at  which  all  Spain  will  dance,  and  the  court  of  Madrid 
44  muh  pay  the  fullers.” 


was 
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was  to  be  facrificed,  and  intimidate  the  fword 
which  the  prince  De  Lambefc  had  already  made 
to  gleam,  that  perfidious  fword  placed  in  the 
hand  of  foreign  troops,  and  which,  whatever  be 
alleged,  was  aimed  to  kill  us  in  order  to  rid  itfelf 
of  the  trouble  of  paying  us. 

What  unexpected  events  does  this  year  com¬ 
prehend  !  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  the 
misfortunes  and  blunders  of  many  as;es  have 
been  repaired.  Man  has  recovered  his  firft  dig¬ 
nity  ;  and  the  fyftem  of  feudality  and  oppreffion 
which  infulted  reafon  and  humanity,  is  an¬ 
nulled 

I  hear  the  country-people  blefs  the  year  of 

the  revolution.  I  prefent  to  you  my  incenfe, 

auguft  year  !  you  have  changed  my  Paris  rj--;  it 

is  now  quite  different,  and  will  be  the  abode  of 

< 

happinefs  and  freedom.  I  already  breathe  in  it 
the  air  of  the  Swifs  mountains.  I  am  a  foldier, 
not  as  a  dog  of  war,  fet  on  by  a  choleric,  weak, 
or  whimfical  deipot,  but  as  a  citizen  who  will 

*  Nicolas  Lcfevre ,  preceptor  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  under 
Henry  IV .  faid  to  his  pupil  that  the  court  is  always  the  enemy 
of  the  nation.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  man  then  in  France 
who  knew  that  truth  :  we  have  flnce  had  deplorable  proofs  of 
the  aflertion. 

t  Alluding  to  the  Tableau  de  Paris  of  the  author.  Tranf 
lator 

joyfully 
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joyfully  furrendcr  his  life  in  the  true  caufe  of 

his  country. 

\ 

For  thefe  thirty  years  have  I  had  the  pre- 
fentiment  that  I  fhould  not  die  without  bein°- 
witnefs  to  a  great  political  event :  I  fed  my 
foul  and  my  writings  with  the  rapturous  prof- 
ped.  This  is  the  year  for  my  pen  ;  I  offer 
you  my  warmeft  thanks,  beneficent  year  !  If 
my  portrait  needs  to  be  drawn  anew,  it  will 
one  day  at  leaft  be  faid,  that  in  this  year  the 
Parifians  difplayed  to  heaven  and  to  the  throne 
an  hundred  thoufand  armed  men  within  twenty- 
four  hours  !  They  did  not  fuffer  their  city  to 
be  deftroyed  ;  and  they  made  a  general  move¬ 
ment  which  has  been  communicated  to  France 
and  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Great  year!  you  will  be  the  year  of  regene¬ 
ration  ;  you  will  bear  that  name  :  you  fly  away 
to  fink  into  the  ocean  of  time.  Adieu,  fince  it 
is  impoffible  for  our  wifhes  to  prolong  your 
ftay  !  but  at  leaft  tell  my  dear  eldeft  daughter 
the  year  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  forty , 
that  we  run  to  meet  her  with  all  our  ftrensth, 
and  haften  to  embrace  her.  Without  flattery, 
you  much  referable  her ;  dear  fleeting  year ; 

I  had  even  a  momentary  perfualion,  that  it  was 
needed  only  to  change  the  date  of  your  birth. 

But 
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But  your  younger  lifter  (be  not  jealous  of  her) 
will  have  more  beauty  and  wit  than  yourfelf ; 
becaufe  patriotifm  is  a  virtue  which  ftrengthens 
byexercife;  becaufe  we  muft  ftill  meditate  on 
the  public  felicity  to  rear  an  immoveable  edifice  ; 
and  becaufe  the  grand  effort  of  the  human 
mind  is  not  to  frame  good  laws,  but  to  put  them 
into  execution. 

Adieu,  unparalleled  year  in  our  hiftory  !  I 
who  was  free  long  before  the  days  of  your' li¬ 
berty,  can  I  negleCl  to  be  faithful  to  your  me¬ 
mory  ?  No.  Every  day  will  I  pour  forth  my 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  having 
fhown  me  the  dawn  of  the  fun  of  freedom  : 
he  Ihines  upon  my  country,  armed  with  all  his 
rays.  Montefquieu,  Mably,  Helvetius,  Thomas, 
"Voltaire,  Roufleau,  and  Turgot,  deep  in  the 
tomb ;  they  have  not  viewed  the  days  of  glory 
which  their  genius  had  prepared.  Oh  !  with 
what  acclamations  would  they  have  faluted  the 
regenerated  French  nation  S  To  their  voice, 
alas !  and  not  to  mine,  it  belonged  to  chant  your 
patriotic  virtues !  They  have  outrun  my  tardy 
expectation,  they  have  furpafled  my  deareft 
hopes.  But  I  will  write  at  leaft  what  I  have 
feen ;  that  luch  events  may  never  decay  in  the 
memory  of  men  ;  that  they  may  learn  at  all 

times 
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times  and  m  all  places,  that  they  need  only 

their  hands  and  their  heads  to  deflroy  every  fort 

of  tyranny ;  that  they  have  only  to  with  it ; 

and  that  God  loves  equally  all  his  creatures 

formed  of  the  fame  clay,  and  proteas  equally1' 

every  generous  infurredion,  becaufe  the  book  of 

laws  defcends  from  his  eternal  throne.  Adieu, 

tumultuous,  but  mod  dear  and  mod  refpedable 
year  ! 
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